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 AVNO FIRST ATTEMPTED TO RESTORE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY | | 


ro THE | 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY or CAMBRIDGE, 
| FOR THE REMOVAL OF SUBSCRIPTION = 
ch FOLLOWING | 
(NQUIRY | 
18 INSCRIBED, 


WITH GRATITUDE AND RESPECT, | 


BY THE AUTHOR. | 


arr. 


As: an Inquiry i into other nature of Subſcription, under 5 
the form in which If diſcuſſed i it in the year 1789, was 
of no ſmall variety, and of no inconſiderable extent, 
ſome inaccuracies may be expected to have attended 
its diſcuſſion. Such as have occurred to me, whether 
of my own or the printer” s, I have corrected in this 
: edition. Many, however, (and more Probably than 
I am aware of) will, no doubt, ſtill remain. I ex- 
pect alſo, that inaccuracies will attend the additions 
5 that L have made. May 1 hope they : are ſuch only, 
"as: may be entitled to candour? C Or rather, muſt. 1 
yield to my fortune; and as one WhO has made ſo 


. free with public errors, lay no claim t to the public 
indulgence? 


As to the pains which 1 have taken, or - my mo- 5 


tives in writing, 11 may be prudent to be ſilent. For 
how often does toil and labour pr oduce nothing! 
And what i 18  faid of love, i 1s more true of ſelt- loy e, 


it is blind. 


But as ſome gentlemen, to whoſe judgment I 5 


have been accuſtomed to pay deference, were 
pleaſed to expreſs a favourable opinion of my In- 
quiry, and a wiſh to ſee a more correct edition 


of it, I am conſtrained to explain the reaſons of my 


= delay, connected with reflections, which, on other 
; accounts, I with to make. EE. 


. e 


The Grit edition, then, was only circulated amor 
a few friends, It came forth under great aten 
5 tages. I had no expectation of a ſecond edition be- 
ing called for; and began to amuſe myſelf with lighter 
ſtudies, unconnected with the preſent ſubject. 


Since the idea of republication was fuggeiied, a 


variety of confiderations cauſed delay. The . 


5 1 1 will lay before the reader. 
Ĩ be firſt is political. The reader will late to 
- keep | in mind, that the preſent work profeſſes only 
to be an Inquiry: and 1 inquiry is at once both active 
and flow; active in diſcovering miſtakes, flow n 
aſcertaining truth. In a courſe of reading and re- 
| fiction new convictions ariſe, and new opinions are 
formed. Nor can they, if the character of an in- 
gquirer be uniformly preſerved, be taken up lightly, | 
or digeſted at random, | 
- The alterations and additions i in the echo hens” 
of the work are conſiderable: and, if my authorities 
are not taken at ſecond hand (which, with two or 
- three exceptions, 1 can uprightly ſay is not the caſe); 
the refult of ſome reading and reflection. The cor- 
rections and additions 1 in the two firſt diviſions Wilk 
be found to proceed from ſome inquiry. But I al. 
bn, lude more particularly to the hiſtorical parts of the 
third diviſion, and the laſt chapter of the ſame * 
8 viſion, Which is entirely new. In theſe will be found 
ſome additional reſearches i into britiſh antiquity, and 9 
. che principles and forms of modern governments. 


To thoſe, allo, WhO give me credit for my at- 
rachment | 


- 
T 


PATFACE  - vii 


tachment to ein and religious liberty, it may appear 5 
a degree of ſelf-denial | in me never once to have 
alluded in the former edition to what was then tranſ- 

acting in France. The truth is, when I was en- 
gaged in publiſhing my Inquiry, the affairs of that 
country were, as yet, ſuſpended on the edge of con- 
tingencies. Without looking abroad, I had ſufficient 
materials to fix my attention at home. I ſeldom 
_ converſed with perſons engaged in French politics. 
9 lived in the retirement of a ing © converſing 


moſtly with books and trees.” 
But as the affairs of France began to o draw to * 


criſis, It was impoſſible to help giving 45 glance at 
them. They gave riſe to Fe in England 74 4 EA 
- mediately connected with the ſubject of tl this Inquiry, 
on natural rights, civil liberty, the genius of the 
britiſn government, the character of our clergy and 
cccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Among the writers who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion was Mr. 
Burke. From the character which I had learned 
70 entertain of this gentleman, I expected to receive 
information, tending to correct ſome of my own. 
miſtakes. But 1 ſoon. found Mr. Burke was ca- 
pable of throwing no light on theſe ſub) jects; and 
that, notwithſtanding the confidence with which he : 
wrote, he was on ome ſubjects extremely ill-inform- 
ed, or guilty of miſrepreſentation; and chat, in ſome 
cafes, he was even confuted by writers on his π] n 
ſide of the queſtion. 1 therefore propoſed. making | 


copious remarks « on this writer, at leaſt with HE 


a * 8 | 8 


„0 


+4 IN | PREFACE. 


parts of bis = Reflections“ connected with the TY 
_ jet of my book; and of introducing them into the 


body of the work. But recolleCting again, that ! 


had attempted to anſwer ſimilar objections of writers 
more judicious and better informed than Mr. Burke, 
and that as he had been ſufficiently confuted on the 


5 ſubject of french politics by Mr. Paine, and ſince 
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by Mr. Chriſtie and Mr. Mackintoſh, he had alſo 
been ably replied to on thoſe matters which took 
| my attention, by Dr. Prieſtley and others; I thought 
on the one hand, I was laying out for myſelf unne- 
ceſſary work, and on the other, might appear to be 
intruding into a province already occupied. I there- 
fore dropped my original deſign, after having been 
detained i in forming 1 it. All J have done in this Way 
has been to make two or three curſory remarks on 
Mr. Burke, a writer whoſe flaſhy, rather than correct 
ſtyle, has gained bim ſome admirers; but whoſe 
Principles are proved by few, who have 1 no intereſt 
in being deceived. 
It wðas, alſo, my intention to have cloſed the laſt 
| chapter of the third part of my work, with a ſhort 


£2 delineation of the characters of ſome of thoſe engliſh : 


1 —— e nn — 


writers, ancient and modern, who have made politics 


| their principal ſtudy ; wiſhing to direct the attention 


Rn 


K 


of ſome of our engliſh youth to peruſe them, or at 


Alleaſt to form a juſt eſtimate of their writings. This 
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plan, however, was too extenſive for the place that 
= had aſſigned it; I therefore only obſerve, that in 
: eſtimating u che value of political 54 1 with re- 
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PREFACE. „ 


1 ſpect to bunte we ſhould not examine them by : 
the character of the times in which the authors lived, 
but by the theories and practices of more enlight- 
ened periods. My references, therefore, to political 
writers muſt frequently be conſidered as illuſtrations 
or confirmations of my own remarks, not as ex- 
preſſive of my approbation of whole ſyſtems. My 
applauſe, too, (for 1 believe it is not my cuſtom 
to under-rate any writer) muſt be eſtimated by the 
| fame rule. As to my own judgment, it is formed 
by a ſtandard (as nearly as I can aſcertain it) of po- 

|  litical merit. Religious opinion makes no part of 
the eſtimate. Why ſhould I ſtop to examine a po- 
litician's theological creed? Does a writer eſtabliſn 


one principle, the tendency of which i is to bleſs man? 
J will call him friend. 


As the worth of voliticat writers is to be a by 


DO the preſent more improved ſtate of political ſcience, | 
every effort for i improvement is to be valued by the 
preſent wants of civil ſociety. Different talents con- 

1 ſpired to bring about an important reformation. 
And as candour ſhould be indulged towards former 

writers, patience and moderation are required even | 
in purſuit of a juſt claim. Political reformers ſhould 
remember, © no effort is loft. ” The bold republican e 
Pioneer, the more moderate reformer of abuſes, the 
advocate for a qualified eſtabliſnment, the proteſting 

nonconformiſt, and the peaceful quaker, may each, 
in their reſpective ſtations, humanize the order of 
ſociety. And while ſome bolder ſpirits are e formed 
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| ful ſhortly a courſe of Addreſles to the POOR P gor Lx of Fat 


Rx PREFACE, 


- to abaſh val ſtateſmen, and to Aerts telling : 


©OPPRESSORS, others may think themſelves not uſe- 


leſsly employed in aiming to give political knowledge 
to the outcaſts of political ſociety, THE common 
_ PxopLE*. Where ſhall I rank the ſtateſman, who, 
to prevent a revolution, encourages a generous re- 
formation? Among the band of patriots. Where the | 
man, who oppoſes public exertions, who obſtructs 
national reformation? Among the FOUNDERS of a 
| REVOLUTION. But ſhall any portion of that fame, 
that ſometimes attends a generous and daring ſpirit, 
be the portion of the ariſtocratic revolutioniſt? Con- 
tempt and inſignificance will be his lot; and enlight- 
ened poſteriry will curſe his name. Such a man, 
© WHOSOEVER HE BE, ſhould be taught, that every at- 
: tempt to oppoſe reforms will but haſten them. He f 
ſhould be taught, that though i ignorance and mean- : 
neſs will bear contempt, when a NATION is Ex- 
© LIGHTENED, it will not be INSULTED. —Theſe ſpe- 


culations cauſed delay. 
The ſecond reaſon of 1 my 74 is af a 3 7 


nature. Some friends have expreſſed a concern, 

thati in a queſtion, which, they think, ought to have 

been confined to liberty, I have introduced religious 
controverſy ; conceiving, if I had directed my atten- 
, = tion to a ſingle view of the queſtion, or at leaſt, if 1 
bad not wandered into the province of theology, my 0 

5 Inquiry might probably haye been better received, T 


2 Ses p- 2 5b, go; this Toauiry,” 1 think it not -naprobable, 1 ſhall attempt my- 


ES 
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FREFACE. Ki 


; pive theſe gentlemen credit be their generous i inten- 
tions; but beg leave to obſerve, that thoſe writers 
who have attended to the political ſide of the queſtion 
only, can have preſented but a partial view of the 
ſubject. They © cannot have exhibited the whole 
grievance of ſubſcription. And how could I have 
examined the queſtion | with reſpect to chriſtianity, 


without! inquiring into the chriſtian doctrines? How 


_ undertake to expoſe error, without endeavouring to 
6 exhibit the truth? I recollected, too, that the chriſ- 
tian who aſſerts his liberty has yet done but half his 
| duty; the chriſtian rule being, not merely to exa- 
mine all things, but to hold faſt that which is good. 
5 Beſides (why ſhould I conceal 1 it 2} I had a nobler end 
2 = view than merely to oppoſe human authority in mat- 
1 ters of religion. F riendſhip and eſteem had no ſmall 
ſhare in my regards: and being influenced by ſerious 
and ſtrong convictions apfel ] wiſhed to eall the 
attention of thoſe who I had reaſon to believe had; 5 
on other accounts, a prejudice | in my favour, to in- 
| quiries, which appeared to me to concern chriſtian- ”- 
ny. Bad men may, I own, ſhelter themſelves un- 
der the pureſt forms of religion; they may keep aloof 5 
from forms; and be bad men ſtill; they may even 
EY paſs through all forms, and be knaves all the while. : 
Can the Mthiopian change his ſkin, or the leopard 
his ſpots? T his is matter of ſerious concern to every 
upright heart: it, however, affects not a general 5 
truth; that the Pureſt notions of the Deity and of 
chriſtianity, muſt draw after them better conſe- 


quences 
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quences i in favour of morality, than ſuch as are par- 
tial or corrupt: for though individuals may receive 
no benefit from them, thouſands, as they advance i in 
: knowledge, will improve in goodneſs. But as to any 
expectations, that the preſent work will be popular, Be 
Was never vain enough to indulge them. 5 Works far | 
; ſuperior to this have gained but little on the public | 
ear. And indeed, from a conviction, that the public 
ear has been damaged by the candidates for popular 
applauſe, I have not even ſtudied its humour. . 
had, I ſhould have attempted ; a ſofter ſtrain. I have 
placed myſelf, as it were, in the preſence of the great 
1 Being, and the diſciples of truth; with whom truth 
f only 1 18 harmony. 1 ſhall be rewarded, if my attempt 
is in any meaſure approved by a few thinking men; - 
and jf it convey ay degree of information t to Lge : 
= nuous youth. 
Here opened a hs field of i inquiry. On king 
a view of this part of my ſubject, it was natural to 
_ revert to the ſacred ſcriptures ; to compare Wien 
; them, (as far as my limits and abilities allowed) the 
39 articles; to conſider hov/ far theſe articles were 5 
. connected with the received tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tres; and as theſe ! inquiries led me, in the former 
1 edition, to obſerve a real connection, and to join 
Es iſſue with thoſe Who acknowledged the expediency 
of a an improved tranſlation; ſo alſo, as a new tran-. 
. kation 15 has been fince entered on by: two learned Wo 


Et. Dr. Geddes's $ new Tranſlation of the : holy vile and Mr wW akefield's Tranſ- 
| tion of the new teſtament, ei 85 : | 
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REA C E. xiii | 


men, ang; in 1 part completed, to make ſome addi- 
tional remarks. Theſe alſo cauſed delay. Nor ſhall 
I conceive myſelf wandering out of my province i in 
making the following obſervations. 


It is too late, then, in the day to be alarmed at he. 


ſhaking the public confidence. It ſhould be ſhaken, 
if it has been miſled. The hebrew and greek ve- 
rity have both been ſufficiently confuted*: and truth 
has gained by it. As to tranſlations, if our anceſ- . 
tors had experienced ſuch illiberal fears as now agi- 
tate many, it would have fared but ill with the pre- 
ſent times. Miles Coverdale, who, in connection 
with Tyndal, gave the firſt complete engliſh verſion. 
of the bible, was ſo far from thinking it perfect, that 
he puts up a prayer, that God would move the hearts 
of others to engage in che ſame province: and with 
5 reſpect 1 to different tranſlations he remarks, that there : 
cometh more knowledge and underſtanding of the 
ſcriptures from different tr anſlations, than Goin all 
the gloſſes of ſophiſtical doctors . The judgment, 


alſo, of his ſucceſſors may be collected, by conſider- 


1 that in a leſs time than has elapſed ſince the 
laſt tranſlation. under king James, no leſs than four 
1 engliſh a verſions were put. forth (three of which 


came . 


* Dr. Kennicore 8 ke h e to the printed Hebrew Text of the old teſta- | 


| ment, and the learned Mr. Por ſon's Letter: to Archdeacon Tray] is, 3 45. 46. 38. , 
59. 60. 61. 226. 


c See his Pinien b to the Reader, 


4 That called Cranmer's great bible, (W hich was a more . copy of 


.. ndal' 8 and Coverdale les) Bea 2 or the Geneva editions publiſhed in Marys | 


reigu, | 
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Liv og PREFACE, 


| came out. ones the ſandtion of public authority.) 
In the prefaces of the two laſt is a liberality of con- 
5 ceſſion, to which modern chriſtians aus do well 
' to attend. 


At the fame time, the alarm mould not be greater 


| than the neceſſity of the caſe requires. For notwith- 
ſtanding the imperfections of the preſent tranſlation, 
it anſwers, and indeed more than anſwers, every 

i expectation that could have been formed of it from 


the times in which i it was made: and thoſe who have 8 


even ſeen the expediency of undertaking a new tranſ- 
lation admit, that the preſent hath in the main fide- 
lity, ſimplicity, and eaſe ©, But, Are not evils and : 
benefits to be aſcertained by the realities of poſſeſ- 
ſion, and poſſibilities of improvement? When there 
Was no engliſh verſion, the want of it was an evil, 
But if forgeries are palmed on us as parts of facred 
writ, or if the tranſlation ſtand in need of amend- 
ment, the tranſlation itſelf becomes an evil, till thoſe 
. forgeries are removed, and till thoſe amendments : 
7 are made. 


As to the ſtyle of he « common verſion of the new 5 


h it is not without Juſtice, that a modern ju 
dicious critic remarks, there is frequently i in it great 
want of perſpicuity; ambiguities ariſing from not 

connecting the relatives with their antecedents; from 

: 2 an indeterminate uſe of f prepoſitions; that ſome paß 


| reign by. in 8 at . [Paiker's 35 or the biſhops bible, in Eliza- | 

| beth's; and the laſt (now in uſe) publiſhed in James s reign, in 1611, 
e Dr. Geddes's Proſpectus of a new Tranſlation of the haly bible, and Mr. Wake- : 
Field's Preface to his Tranſlation of the new teſtament... 


ſages | 


ſages are anal; chat ſome expreſſions are 
mean, obſolete, vulgar, and harſh '. Of all theſe im- 
; perfections of ſtyle, Dr. Symonds has given accurate : 
examples. It may alſo be very ſafely allowed, that 
ſimilar complaints | may be brought againſt the re- 
cCeived tranſlation of the old teſtament. And ſubſe- 
quent tranſlators muſt, indeed, haye been idly em- 
ployed, if, poſſeſſed of purer originals, a more ac- | 
| curate acquaintance with the oriental languages, 
more complete rules of tranſlation, and in the pre- 
ſent more improved ſtate of the engliſh language, 
they muſt, I ſay, have been idly employed, if with 
all theſe advantages, they do not preſent us with a 
tranſlation more agrecable to the ſpirit of the ſacred g 
text, and to the idiom of the engliſh language. 
But the imperfections of king James's tranſlation 
are trifling, conſidered merely as ambiguous phraſes, 
Wy grammatical i Inaccuracies, inelegant « or obſolete dic- 
tion. Their importance conſiſts in their being miſ- 
interpretations (thaugh undeſignedly) of many in- 
tereſting paſſages; in their retaining interpolations 
(though not acknowledged ſuch at the time). Some 
paſſages, as now tranſlated, not only deviate from 
| the true meaning of the original, but are the direct 
' contrary to it?; others give countenance to the 
E n of high church authority * ; terms expreſſive 


f tee upon the ae of Reviſing the poſe englth verſion of the 
_ tour goſpels. By John Symonds, LL. Br 
3 Ex. grat. John i ii. 4. 5 | 
n One of the rules of trandlation laid down. by king Janet, WS You ſhall TL, 
zetain the old ee words. LY | 
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in the original of Jewiſh feſtivals, expreſs | in our 
tranſlation the ſuperſtitions of chriſtians '. Others, 
deſcriprive of conditional privileges, or of the cha- 
racters of perſons diſpoſed, or called to embrace : 
chriſtianity, are ſo interpreted, as to convey a partial 
character of the FarhER of ManxiND®. And, 
- finally, expreſſions are found inconſiſtent with the 
title and attributes of the ONE 60D. In ſhort, the - 
| miſrepreſentations regard the theology and philoſo- 5 
phy of revelation, the reaſon and benevolence of _ 
man; and, trifling as they may pen draw after 
c them ſerious conſequences. . 
Following the courſe of my inquiry, 1 aſſerted, d 
that the compilers of our articles were dofEtrinal 
; calviniſts, and my proofs will, I believe, be found 
unexceptionable. | I intended i in this edition to have 
produced examples (tending to eſtabliſh the ſame 
point), from the arguments and notes in Cranmer's 
great bible. But this is ſufficiently known to thoſe, _ 
who have turned their attention to theſe ſubjects. 
1 therefore wave my deſign. As to king James's 
tranſlation, it was faſhioned more after the Geneva 
edition than any other! : and, indeed, an ordinary _ 
reader, acquainted with the ſyſtem of Calvin, will 
be capable of forming a judgment of its character 
by a bare peruſal of the tranſlation. MY 
on Dr. Geddes's new tranſlation. of the old tel. i 
tament 181 imall part of which Sans is yet Publiſhed, : 


pf Ads Xii. 1 Surge, Eafter; 
Zola, meinbos, e, dnalaheſſec, Ke. 1Geddes 5 1 &c. 


it. 
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te falls not in | ny way to make many remarks, : 
The moſaic writings have, indeed, but a remote 
connection with my ſubject. I have, however; read 
Dr. Geddes's tranſlation: though, I confeſs, amidſt 
the various ſubjects which engaged me, not with 
that attention to which it is entitled; yet ſo as to 
»ſcertain what 1 apprehend to be its leading charac- 
ter, and how far it correſponds with ſome 1 interpre- 
| tations and doctrines g given in this work. This learn- 
ed man profeſſes not to follow the order of ſyſtem, 
and is of ſentiments different from my own: Yet 
do the interpretations alluded to, either literally or 
. virtually, correſpond with mine; and as Dr. Geddes 1 
profeſſes to trace out the meaning of language, and 
not to follow the expectations of a ſyſtem, the in- 
terpretations alluded to, I conſider as a Proof of his 
5 fidelity, and as a teſtimony to my own. As to the 
nature of Dr. Geddes's tranſlation as a liberal and 
free verſion, or how far a regard to common appre- 
henſions, or the rules of tranſlation may or may not 


85 juſtify his wide departure from the received verſion, 


it is not my province to inquire, Dr. Geddes has fol- : 
| lowed that courſe, which, in his judgment, the genius 
of different languages requires. And if induſtry, 
learning, ingenuity, and liberality are entitled to 
praiſe, Dr. Geddes, I apprehend, has not laboured 1 in 
_ vain. But what falls particularly under my conſide- 
ration, as having to do more immediately with the 
doctrines and precepts of chriſtianity, 1s Mr. Wake- 
| field s tranſlation of the new teſtament. 
Prior to this work this 1 ingenious writer had publiſh- : 
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ed a ſylabus of ſuch texts of the new teſtament, as he 
2 e to be wrongiy tranſlated (a performance 


Which I had not read, though J had various others of 


g his publications, on the firſt edition of my Inquiry): I 
have however ſince examined it wich ſome attention, 


and the pleaſure ſoon grew on me, when 1 obſerved, 1 


22 that (with a few. exceptions, and thoſe not. affecting E 
any particular doctrines) Mr. Wake field's tr anſlation 
did not only harmonize in general with my views 
of the chriſtian doctrines, but that particular phraſes 


in it had a correſpondence as to meaning, though 


expreſſed frequently with greater 8 Mr. 
Wakefield alſo profeſſes not to regard either the 
0 expectations of the orthodox or the ſocinian, but to 
1 cep cloſe to che origina al, and has given a verſion 
as LITERAL, and as VERNACULAR as poſlible. And 
a8 Mr. Wakefield will be allowed by every; judge | 
to be an incompara ble critic in the ſtyle of the new 
teſtament, and in tlie genius of the greek language, 
J offer this as an argument to the engliſh reader, 


that I had not been indulging my own fancy, or 


trifling with bis creduli ity. -To this werk I Ke. 
quently acknowledge my ſelf indebted though I do 


not hold it ne ceſſary to ſay I accede to all the inter- 


pre cations 3 nor indeed do I always deviate from 
the common. verſion, where, perhaps, it will be | 
bound wrong: my various inquiries prevented ſuch 


85 accuracy; nor was it, indeed, neceſſary to EY deſign. 
n anſlati ion ittelf did not come to my hands 
rl a few we eks before my own Work was ſent to tlie 
- bookſei! 1 er. As howevers It 15 now before the public, 5 

9 5 eee eee 8 
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| the learned will form their own judgment. And 
to modeſt. criticiſm Mr. W. would, no doubt, 
reſpectfully attend. If, however, J venture to 


give an opinion, that Mr. Wakefield's verſion has 


great excellencies, whether it be conſidered in re- 
ference to the doctrines of chriſtianity, a critical 
knowledge of the greek language, or the ſimpli- 
city and eaſe of tranſlation, I am nor fearful of hav- 
ing paſſed an erroneous judgment, In eſtimat- 
ing its merit, candour will take into the account the 
character of a perſon unconnected, and unaſſiſted ; 
feeling ſometimes inconveniencies ariſing from ſitua- 

% tions, not always favourable to acceſs to large libra- 
ries; expoſed to cenſures, incident to men, purſuing 
their reſearches in the bold ſpirit of 1 inquiry, regardleſs | 
of forms, unyielding to eſtabliſhed opinion. Amid 

5 all theſe obſtacles, if 1 am not miſtaken (and if . 
am, it is not friendſhip that miſleads me), Mr. 

Wazkefield's tranſlation has ſome advantages pecu- 
liar to itſelf. Many of the bolder deviacons.; in it 
from the received verſion, will, I perſuade myſelt, 

5 found not only i ingenious, but juſt. As a tranſla- 

tion from a foreign language, his interpretations 

Will be found faithful and accurate; and to an 
| engliſh. reader (though accuſtomed to the Preſent 
_ verſion) natural and caly a . 


- on: 
— For the fake of the e engliſh reader, and theſe — 2 confine thanafilve to the 
common edition of the greek teſtament, J would juſt hint, that ſome of Mr. 


Wazkefield's correct ions of our verſion will not be found always to accord with the = 
| creck teſtament in common ve: but do with fuch verſons and MSS. that he Ad 


158 . Oo thought 


On ag the credit which the 39 articles, 8 


and the preſent tranſlation of the ſcriptures have 
acquired, I refer it to the * king's moſt ſpecial 
command.“ Mr. Wakefield remarks, that a com- 
plete tranſlation of the ſacred ſcriptures, muſt be 
the Joint production of many learned and judicious 
critics. Allowing this, yet I cannot ſo eaſily allow, 
that an improved tranſlation ſhould be executed 


Op and admitted by public authority.” Miles Cover- 


dale, preparing the way for ſome lande compli- 
ments to Edward VI. remarks, that the blind _ 5 


of Rome, not underſtanding what he did, gave 


unto your grace's moſt noble progenitor the title of 
defender of the faith, only becauſe he ſuffered the 
biſhops to burn God's word. Notwithſtanding Mr. 
Wakefield's reflection, his ſentiments on the office 
of the civil magiſtrate, and on the tendency of religi- 
ous eſtabliſhments, are, I am perſuaded, the ſame as 


; my own: nor do I here mean to drop any reflections 0 


on the preſent ruling deen. It is, however, my 


thought 5 the deſt a athority ; in many places he follows MSS. which, in general, „ 
are not of ſuch high authority, but which in thoſe particular inſtances appeared to· : 
- carry conv iction. Mr. Wakafield is ſometimes furniſhed with: happy amendments | 
| from coajectural criticiſm, the handling of which requires great prudence, but to 4 
which all the writings. of antiquity mutt ſometimes ſubmit. Some of Mr. | 
Wakefield's interpretations in his ſyllabus are corredted i in his tranſlation. . 

In retaining the two firſt chapters of Matthew, Mr. W akefield, I ſuppoſe, 


| 1 meant to leave his reader | in poſſeſſion of his own ſentiments as to the authenticity : 


5 or ſpuriouſneſs of them, On this ſubject there i is little doubt in my mind. And | 


5 to ſpeak. freely, the copy af Matthew.” 5 golpel, as we now have it, has been liable | 
9 objections, which I. at leaſt, am not able to remove. See a very ſenſible = 
\ Letter by bp. Aurd, wherein the importance of the prophecies of the New Teſta- : 

ment, and the nature of the grand Apoſtaſy predicted in em, are particulary and 
9 impartially conſidered, By E. Ev anſon, I. A. . | 
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opinion, chat if at the reformation the civil magiſ- 
trate had, as the protector of the rights of citizens, 
ſtopped the encroachment of the papal power, and 
left the ſeriptures and chriſtians to their own energy 


and exertions, divine revelation would have been 


better underſtood than it is now. Truth, like the | 
5 divine glory, ſhines and ſpreads by its own bright- 
. melts; E. Yap n ahbe Heicg rng QPuotws pupnoig. 
Error requires a foreign influence; and helped for- 
| ward by the ruling powers, dazzles by its glare, miſ- 
| leads a gazing workh and perpetuates itſelf for ages, =, 
_ « Chriſtian churches were never purer either in 
doctrine or morals, than when every biſhop almoſt 
had a tranſlation of his own".” _ 
— howeyer, the interference of public authority is 
not deſirable, the exertions of indiyiduals become more 
neceſſary, and why a tranſlation, imperfect as ours, 
ſhould be received into chriſtian churches under the 
ſanction of public authority, and why improved ones, 
ſuch as Dr. Geddes's and Mr. Wakefield's indiſputably 
are, though unſupported by public ſanction, ſhould be 
excluded from ſuch regard, I cannot comprehend. + 8; 
muſt be here ſuppoſed | to be ſpeaking of churches, 
that diſown the magiſtrates haying any right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of religion, from whom ſome 
other reaſons of preference would, 1 hope, be aſ- 
ſigned, than the interference of e authority. If 
I acted for a chriſtian aſſembly, and two tranſlations | 
were propoſed for Pühlie * of equal authoricy, 


n Miles c N Prologue. | 
5 1 am a Happy N to Know dne ſociety, that _ adepred vie W. 5s 
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. my preference would be given to that, in which 
magiſtrates and prieſts had never interpoſed. with f 
: their, hoc volo, fic ſtatuo. 1 5 
In the fourth part of this inquiry, 1 hive 4100 : 
inſer ted ſeveral additions, and particularly remarks = 
on part of biſhop Horſley's tracts, made, I own, 
curſorily, yet, J flatter myſelf, ſo as to ſhev that 
writers who make the higheſt pretenſions to learn- 
ing, and who treat their opponents with the greateſt | 
| inſolence, are not always poſſeſſed of the cleareſt 
information, nor have the faireſt claim to the public 7 
conſidence. Theſe inquiries alſo cauſed delay. 8 
A third reaſon of delay may be faid to ) relate to 
g the diſcipline of churches. | „ 
I have not for ſome years paid : a uniform regard f 
to the forms of public worſhip. For near a twelve- 
1 month before J left college, J abſented myſelf from 
all chriſtian aſſemblies. 5 diſapproved of the eſta- ; 
bliſhed religion, becauſe it was eſtabliſned: I ab- 
ſented myſelf from diſſenting ſocieties, as being not 
poſſeſſed of thoſe convictions, which ſhould precede a 
decided preference. Since my connection with diſ- 
: ſenting churches, I have rarely taken much of a 
lead in them: I have even avoided it : happy to en- 
8 gage rather in the humbler offices, as more ſuited to 
my talents, and leſs likely to take me from the poſ⸗ : 
ture of inquiry, in which I wiſhed to be found. And 
I. have rarely, when 1 could procure the ſcantieſt 5 
proviſion any other way, and many times when 
2 4 have been in want, and under great difficulties, 
3 even allowed. e to receive thoſe acknowledg- 


ments, 
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ments, to which every upright minifter is entitled. : 
(I who have not the ſmalleſt reaſon to boaſt, ſpeak 
not ina way of glory.) J mention this to ſhew, 
that with an ardour bordering on enthuſiaſm, and 
ſometimes. deſerving blame, I have ſought liberty 
and truth: J have made everything give way to 
theſe: at preſent [ am rather tormarum ſpe ator, 
than a ſtickler for any forms. : 


For theſe four or five laſt years I have not re- 
gularly attended any place of public worſhip. No 


part of my life I ſurvey with greater lati 44 8i0n. | 

ated from the pureſt motives. I feel no gullt: 3 

; venerate and love che Great Being, and acted i in his 

"fear. E. ngaged in inquiries, that had much to do 5 

with ſecs. and with ſentiments, it became my duty | 

20. be influenced by no bias whatever. 1 foreſaw, 

( am not unſuſceptible of friendſhip) that an inde- 
pendent mind will have its moments of weakneſs; 
chat he who revolts at authority, may yield to af- 
fection. Retirement ſeemed my proper poſt, 

and in ſolitude I enjoyed devotion, and found com- 

: -” As an apoſtle, who became the ſervant of : 


all, if by any means he might gain ſome; 0 * 


frequently found it neceſſary to ſeparate from all, 
that I might be controlled by none. I fay 1 found 7; 
it neceſſary. It Was neither from inclination nor 
pride. | | 


And, independent of my preſent ſentiments on 


tlie object of divine worſhip, I have lately pro- 
ceeded 4 ſpeak without vanity) on principles the 
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moſt generous, Since the revolution in France, 


and the appearance of certain publications in Eng- 


land (particularly the very ingenious Mr. Paine's), the 
diſſenters being ſuppoſed to approve them, fell under | 
the imputation of diſſoyalty. Many individuals, there- 
fore, as well as a large body of them“, thought proper 
to guard againſt the imputation by profeſſing their 
ſatisfaction with our preſent form of government. 
I alfo expreſſed myſelf in terms of great approba- 
tion in the former edition, But I muſt follow the 
order of 1 inquiry, and keep no reſerves. What are 
called the fundamental maxims of engliſh policy, I 
all admire, In the courſe of my inquiry, I have | 
9 proceeded with caution, and on the ſubject of go- 
vernment, give my final judgment on deliberate 
conviction ; fee p. 261, &c.; and my preference, I 
own, is given to that form of government, which ; 
| provides beſt for power, wiſdom, virtue, and 
ſtrength v. That there are individuals, of the greateſt 
: reſpectability too, both among the diſſenters and of 
the eſtabliſnment, who may with me approve a” 
4 republican as the moſt complete form of govern- 
ment, I cannot entertain a doubt; and how far i in⸗ 
. dividuals, or even a large party may be juſtified i in 
: ſpeaking for the diſſenters, or the eſtabliſhment at 
: an it is not 1 _ to inquire *. 8 Certainly 1 
1 cannot 


* The whale of the  Weſt-Riing of Yorkſhire, if [ recollect A right 
v See Algernon Stdney's diſcourſes on government. 


a See appendix. As the diſſenters have certainly no wakia to be prejudiced in 


farour * the preſent government, At their cruel proſeriptions and the fires at 


88 


cannot move with any parity. ae: diſcard my fa- 
yourite ſentiments. Nor can they be reſponſible 
for my political creed. It would be injuſtice to 
| ſhorten my periods through partial attachments ; to 
entail an odium on any men, under which they chooſe 5 
not to lie; or appear to venerate forms, which, to ſay 
the leaſt, appear to me diſcretional. My eſteem for 
diſſenters is unſophiſticated, proceeding not merely 
from obligations or partial attachments, but from a 
conviction of their weight in the balance of public 
| liberty, of their importance to the intereſts of chriſ— 
tianity; and while an eſtabliſhment exiſts, can I ever ps 
bluſh at being thought a diſſenter? May an en- 
lightened Jegilature ſoon find it their intereſt to 
put diſſenters in poſſeſſion of their juſt privileges ! 
But my political prayer would favour of 1 impiety, 5 
il it did not embrace Max. . 
In connection with t theſe views, | it was my inten- 
tion to have added in my preface a few reflections 
on the practice of chriſtian churches, and a learned 
and intereſting work, entitled, the Hiſtory of bap- 
| tiſm. Theſe remarks I have thrown into a Poſt- 
- fcript. And theſe alſo produced delay. 
Do I mean then to avow a ſentiment 3 ; 
able to religious ſociety ? Do * mean to aſſert that 
5 public worſhip is inconſiſtent with the 3 of 9 


| - Birmingham; (See Dr. pelle s ſpirited a Addreſs on the late riots 


there, and what Mr. Lindſey ſays, in a candid and judicious work, entitled, Con- = 


verſations on chriſtian idolatry, dial. 1. ) ſo I have reaſon to think the prejudice 8 | | 
in fayour of a certain EXCELLENT — will ſoon begin to ſubſide. : 


2 . "chriſtianity? 
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chi f This 1 have not aſſerted; Ack 
ledge I do, that forms may exiſt without the ſpirit 

of devotion; that unhallowed paſſions may mix 
with forms; that the approbation and the reward 
of men, rather than of Him, Who ſeeth ! in ſecret, 

| may be ſought under thoſe forms : conſtructed they 

may be, ſo as to weary the attention of the wor- 
ſhippers ; to dictate too freely to the BEING, Who 


Changes not, who loves his Creatures, and to whom 


from every part of his empire ſhould aſcend the 
Prayer, Thy will be done: by an art called 
_ < preaching in prayer,” - miniſters. 12y addreſs to 
rhe people what olfght to be offered only to God. 
Acknowledge too I do, that the eſſence of chriſtian . 
worſhip conſiſts not in the exteriors of temple ſer- 
vice, but in devout affections; that the heart of 5 
man is the temple of the living God. All this 1 
2 acknowledge. Acknowledge too I mult, that a love 
of gain, or a 2 degree of vanity, ſeeking g diſlinctione, 
and amidſt oracular ſolemnities, expeRting deference 
and homage; or a conſtitutional or artificial en- 
1 8 thuſiaſm, unallicd to the generous Philanthropic paſ- 
ſion; or even hypocriſy, concealing amid the cre- 
dulity of pietiſts ſelfiſhneſs, crimes which the world 


abhors: I fay, I acknowledge, chat every ching that 


7 18 little, and baſe, will frequently characterize the prieſt 
or the preacher. 4 will alſo acknowledge, ſocieties 


called chriſtian, may be worldly ſanctuaries of the 


worſt deſcription ; that the diſcipline of them may 
be partial, cruel, unjuſt: but he, who infers I draw 


a a general 5 
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a general excluſion againſt religious ide would 
4a me injuſtice. He too, who becauſe I draw no 
general concluſion againſt religious ſociety, infers, 
that [ believe ſocial worſhip to be abſolutely obli- 
gatory, | or that the TEACHER has laid down any 
thing, making it of divine authority under the new _ 
. covenant, would do me injuſtice. He would ui 
_ cruel who, from any thing I have dropped, ſhould 
infer, that I mean to deal in general cenſures: that 
Rb feel Private diſguſts: that 1 indulge unkind emo- 
tions on contemplating mere forms. How can 
1? I who believe the ſupreme Being diſapproves : 
only pride and hypocriſy; but loves virtue, his 
own image, under all forms? That even in mere 
political inſtitutions are found ſincere worſhippers, 
8 judicious inſtructors, truths mixed wich errors, | vir- ; 
tues with imperfections? 5 
N writer, whom I hold in eſteem, has lately c con- 
tended, that ſocial worſhip 1 incompatible with the : 
religion of Jeſus *. The writer admits, that prayer, 
= proceeding from the occaſion, i is proper; improper, 
at ſtated times, and by ſtated forms; that in ſociety 
for exhortation, reading, and expounding the ſcrip- 
_—_ | tures, there is propriety, though not for ſocial 
= worſhip. Accede I do to, and much admire many 
of the remarks of this writer, admire I do his 
own plan of worſhip +” Jn ſaying his argument ap- - 
pPears to me inconcluſive againſt ſocial worſhip, I 
= deliver only my opinion. Excellent conſequences, 
ki. may, I own, follow, if this treatiſe lead men, diſ- - 


* Mr. Wakefield's Enquiry into the propriety and expediency of ſocial worſhip. 5 
11 Ibid, 2d . | | 


approving. 
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approving ſocial worſhip, to at em a fixed 15 
principle; and if it lead others, diſſatisfied only 
with received forms, to practiſe a worſhip, in their 
judgment, more rational and evangelical. As 8 
myſelf, 1 only drop hints falling in the way of 
inquiry. On what relates to churches I decide no- 
thing. How ſhould I, who believe that the Teens 
fent from God decides nothing *? 
peculations of this threefold deſcription fell in- 
ſenſibly before me. I mention them among the 
reaſons of my delay. The proceſs purfued by me 
nin forming my preſent plan, I wilt alſo lay before the 
reader. I make no apology, But wy obligations 
ſhould be acknowledged, 9 
II he firſt ſketch of a ande ck; came in the : 
: courſe of a little ſyſtem of ſpeculative theology, in - 
term I am not very fond of, favouring, as it does, of 
: ariſtocracy) formed ſeveral years ago in college, in 
1777. Being on a viſit to an ingenious friend among the 
diſſenters, I enlarged my plan; which ſome friends 
approving, wiſhed me to publiſh. But being not 
e with it, I on my return to college burnt it. 


In conſequence of a hint dropped to a judiciouz 


friend in a the Fey of Cambridge, f in me : FO 


: . * Theſe Nies, (ime or two alt ire cxerpind;) and the” 2d appeu- ; 
: Ax, 1 wrote prior to a late controverſy. As the ſubject 1 is important, and haz 


2 _ called forth reſpectable talents, I will put down the pamphlets, in the order, in 


: which they were publithed. Mr. W. “s Enquiry. A Serm. in reply, by Dr. 
Diſney. A Defence of ſocial worſhip, by Mr. Wilſon. Curſory Remarks on 
Air. W. s Enquiry, by Euſebia. Arguments azainſt and for the Sabbatical Ob- 
ſervance of Sunday, by Mr. Evanſon. Sec. edit. of Mr. W. “'s Eng. 2d edit. of 


8 Euſebia s Remarks. Dr. Prieſtley's Letters to 3 young man on Mr. W. 's Eſſay, 


5 ac Mr. E. 5 e anne * P.'s 88 7 Mr. Wakefield. 


1788, 
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1788, 4; was prevailed on to reſume the ſubject ; 
and, through the liberality of this gentleman, and 
other members of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and ſeveral gentlemen among the diſſenters, I was 
enabled to engage in it. And as two reſpectable ; 
and learned members of the univerſity © had been 
making freſh exertions to. procure a removal of 
 fubſcriprion at the time of taking degrees, i it t ſeemed 
no unfavourable opportunity. 
The rough draught was examined, and fevernl 
errors pointed out to me by a judicious friend reſi- | 
dient in the univerſity, who ſoon afterwards went 
abroad. But having, as yet, not above half 


finiſhed my deſign, I threw my work into almoſt 


4 new. form, and very much enlarged it. Some 
part of it was compoſed haſtily, at the printing 
office, while other parts were in the preſs. In this ” 
form it had not the advantage of a friend to over- 
look it, and with two or three exceptions, even 
the correction of all the proof ſheets lay entirely 
between me and the printer. I mention theſe | 
circumſtances, as an apology for the wo errata a of ; 

n the firſt edition. 

Io a hint dropt by a ſenſible Hind: 11 am in- 
debted for the idea of dividing the two middle parts 
into chapters; ; which made a conſiderable improve- 

ment in the form of my work: though the idea never 5 
occurred to me till the firſt part was printed off. 


8 Dr. Edwards ihe vropoſitg a grace for that derer. and Mr, Frend by his. 
* entitled, e on e 1 5 
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T 0. unacher friend, well aid with the engliſh 
law, the line of his profeſſion, Jam indebted for my 
acquaintance with one or two judicious writers on 
the engliſh government; and to a reſpectable quaker, 


for the peruſal of ſeveral ingenious treatiſes of 


5 William Penn's; a writer whom L here mention 
with reſpect, as one who brought me acquainted with 
a valuable writer on britiſh antiquities; and to a 
learned friend in the vicinity of the printer 8 for a 

9 frequent uſe of books i in his valuable library. : 


To the ſame judicious gentleman, through whoſe 7 


Iberality I was principally enabled to engage in 
the firſt edition of my Inquiry, I was alſo indebted 
for the diſcovery of ſeveral of the errors that ap- 
; peared in the table of errata. And to the other 
friend, who overlooked the rough draught of the : 
former edition, for overlooking the two firſt parts 
of this. I reckon it a misfortune, that the two 
laſt, and the preface, have been ſubmitted to the ex- 
amination of no one; a misfortune ſo much the 
greater, as theſe are the more delicate parts of 
my ſubject. I was brought | into theſe circumſtances | 
partly through neceſſity, partly throvgh delicacy. - 
Several gentlemen of eſtabliſhed character in the 
7 literary world, and whoſe names, if I allowed myſelf 
to mention them, might reflect ſome honour on the 
3 preſent undertaking (which, therefore, to avoid the 
appearance of vanity, I conceal), were pleaſed to ex- 
preſs themſelves ſomewhat ſavourably of my Work, 
5 under all Its | inaccuracies, In reliance on their 


triendſhip, — 
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friendſhip, and in deference to their judgment, I ex- 
prefled a deſire that they would point out to me any 
errors that ſhould ſtrike them: and they accordingly 
_ promiſed me to read my work with that view. But 
1 15 the alterations and additions in the two laſt parts of 
it were ſo material, that it would have been impoſ- | 
ſiüble for them to have pointed out the miſtakes of 5 
this edition by che peruſal of the former; often made, 
too, in fo incoherent a manner, that they could not 
have formed a fair judgment; and ſo much in a 
courſe of reading, that 7 could not, in conſiſtency 
with my plan, have paſſed the book from my own 3 
hands. After completing my deſign, ſo much 
time had elapſed, that the publication of the work 
5 admitted of no delay; and in paſſing it from one 5 
friend. o another, 1 knew not when the buſineſs 
would have cloſed. Here, too, I had brought my- 
ſelf into a ſituation of ſome delicacy. If I had ſub- 
mitted the parts, to which 1 2 allude, to one friend and 
not to another, who had alſo promiſed to overlook 
= them, I might have ap »peared guilty of neglect, 
_ where great reſpect was due; or, on paſting them : 
into the hands of ſeveral, I might have appeared to 
ſuſpect, chorgn unintentionally, the judgment of 5 
the laſt. Th us partly through necefſity, partly 
5 through my own weakneſs, and partly through de- 
1 IL was obliged at length to take the preſent 
ep, and to throw 1 my work on the public to an 
evident diſadvantage. If my peculiar ſituation may, 
probably, have forced me to ule greater diligence, 
and to have procecded with greater circumſpection, 


E ns | theſe | 


l 5 4e 1 


5 theſe aifacantages may, perhaps, be in forme degree 
alleviated, though they cannot be wholly removed. 


For my ſentiments, therefore, and my miſtakes, as 


1 only am reſponſible, ſo I muſt be content to ſub- 
mit to the laſh of critics diſpoſed to be ſevere. And 


to real critics I turn with deference and humility. 


But from triflers and bigots, from the malicious or 
the vain of any party, I afk no favour, I fear no cen- 
ſures. To the ſtep which I have taken, I was led 
neither by ſelf- confidence nor pride, but from an em- 
barraſſed ſituation, out of n I knew not how, b 


. e to extricate myſelf. 


Amidſt my many obligations; 1 feel myſelf happy ; 
to acknowledge myſelf much indebted to ſeveral re- 
ſpectable friends in the univerſity of Cambridge, for 
my free uſe of the books in the public library, 
and in ſeveral private colleges: an advantage, which 
> 1 reckon an indulgence, my degree not entitling me 
= op J am allo happy in acknowledging other fa- 
vours ſhewn me, for a courſe of years, by the inge- 
nious maſter * of the ſociety to which I have ſtood 
more immediately related, as well as to the fociety 
"ot large; to other members of the univerſity, and 
ſeveral gentlemen among the diſſenters in and about 
Cambridge, For the uſe of the indulgences ſhewn 
me by the univerſity, I ſhould be ſorry to lie under 


imputations unwarranted by my ſituation. He, how- 


ever, who peruſes this work, and aſcribes to me any 
ow mean, unmanly, or ungenerous, enters not into 
my deſign. During my ſtay in London, I have been 


_—_ : * Dr. Former, author of the dad admired E on the learning of Shakeſpear. 


indebted 1 : 
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indebted to Dr. Farmer for my uſe of ſome libraries, 
and to the learned preſident of new college, Hack- 
. ney, Dr. Rees, and another reſpectable. diſſenting 
miniſter, Mr. Lewis, for my uſe of Dr. Williams 8 
library. ” 
When I SO Getelors, of the inparſ{lieni of : 
our univerſities, I wiſh it to be known, that as I have TS 
received no perſonal injuries, I write from no per- 
ſonal reſentment, Several years before I went to 
college, I felt a propenſity to recede from educa- 
tional prepoſſeſſions; and the ſame tenderneſs I expe- 
rienced in early life on this ſubject, from my learned 


9 and reſpectable patron u, I received from the ſo- 

: ciety to which his friendſhip wiſhed to attach me.” 

: 4 have witneſſed the ſolicitations of friendſhip, but 

: vas never inſulted with perſecution. Let this tri- | 

3 bute of juſt reſpect be paid. Let me, too, acknow- ] 
F _ ledge many excellent proviſions 1 in theſe ancient in- N 
; ſtitutions. But let me not reverence the miſtakes of 5 
p former ages. My reſpect i is addreſſed to Nan, my ; 
7 | homage to TRUTH, 1 
| ok perſons poſſeſſed of my views, it is evident, : 
5 if that our engliſh. univerſities muſt appear in a HIOH — 
1 © DEGREE ariſtocratical. T hey are ſo in reſpect to B | 
8 nation atlarge; chey are ſo in reſpect to their own menm- . 
1 ” bers. And no material reformation, I fear, may be ex- 
3 15 L in theſe reſpects, tl till a reformation takes place 
1 | Dr. Aſkew, al known for his zmquaintance with oth literature, and his 10 i 
8 0 | valuable collection of books and greek MSS. His ſon, Adam Aſkew, Efq; was my : 


_ generous friend at college. And Dr. Farmer and Dr. * the r bo _— 
due, tutor). treated me with the utmoſt a ates | 
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in government. In many inſtances, Are not theſe . 
inſtitutions ſo formed, as to partake of the genius of 
a partial government? And fo regulated, as to fol- 
- low the wiſhes of a preſent adminiſtration *? A re- 


volution : 


* Theſe F were fits geſted by papers now hin before me + ieee to tome 
recent tranſactions at the two univerſities: of which, as they will illuſtrate my. 
remarks, I will lay the ſubſtance before the reader. 1 
It ſhould firſt be obferved, that no grace (correſponding to a bill i in the houſe 
of commons) can be propoſed to the Bopy of the univerſity, till it has paſſed | 
| through the Apr, conſiſting of the vice- chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a do- 
tor of law 's, a doctor of phyſic, a regent and non-regent, maſter of arts: one di- 
ſenting voice in the caput ſets aſide the grace. The ariſtocratical aſpect, and the 
7 | arbitrary deciſions of. the caput, havo long been complained of by many liberal | 
mindal men. At Oxford, the ſame TOs is lodged þ ina fimilar 9992 6 ng 
of a different 1 name. N | „ 
In the laſt Nov ember term, e gentlemen of the ulveriy of Cambridge = 
ce ere defirous of getting a meaſure paſſed. A ſimilar one to which had been re- 
_ jeRed by the caput the winter before. It was therefore thought, that, if propoſed 
again, it would be rejected again. Inſtead, therefore, of propoſing a grace to the 
Fs caput, they procured the ſignatures of a very great MA JORITY of the ſenate, and 
of their authority intended to carry 1 their meaſures into effect. If the vice-chan- 
gy ecllor had not interfered, the will of the MA Jor1 TY would have carried this mea- | 
ſure againſt the will of the caput. I feel reſpe& for this majority: who ſeemed | 
to have had a true ſenſe of dignity, a ſpirit that revolted againſt a narrow policy: | 
where the voice of the few (perhaps of one wan). can wer- ru the voice of the 
_ perhaps of the whole univerſity beſide. e | ne 
25 Mr. Frend of Jeſus college, aware that the power 0. the PERRY was too REY ; 
and at the ſame time deſirous of having every meaſure purſued according to order, 
had the following notice and ſubſequent grace diſtributed. Both of which reflect 
| honour on the liberality and e of — 5 ately who Was s kind m_ | 
to Fame * to me. e | | 
” 2 NOTICE. 


* the come of 1 the enfoing term a grace will * l in e l ſenate to 1 
0 gulate in the following manner the power of the caput. : | . 
5 Every grace that is propoſed to the caput ſhall be read to the . and ” 
regents in their reſpective houſes: if it is not admitted by the caput, the perſon or 


perſons refuſing their conſent ſhall write down their reaſons for it, which ſhall be 5 


15 read together with the grace in the houſes; ; and the grace with the reaſons f ſhall be 
. lodged with the Weiler to the next term. — 155 8 2558 
On 
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volution in the principle, or a correction, at leaſt, of 


the ſpirit of modern politics, would infallibly pro- 


duce a revolution | in the principle of education, and 
give 
3 the firſt congregation in the next term the vice-chancellor mall read the 
Frace and reaſons for its non- admiſſion in the preceding term to the caput; F and if 
no perſon now refuſes his conſent to the admiſſion of the > grace, it ſhall be ſubmitted | 


to the votes of the ſenate. 

Tf any perſon refuſes his conſent to the admiſſion of the grace, he ſhall as before 
| write down his reaſons, which, together with the grace, ſhall be read in ow 
5 houſes, and then be lodged with the regiſter till the following terin. 


On the firſt congregation of that term the vice- chancellor ſhall read the grace 
| with the ſubjoined reaſons for its non-admiſſion in the preceding terms, which 


| ſhall then be read in the houſes, and the grace ſhall be ſubmitted to their deciſion. 


Ir theſe means an end, it is preſumed, will be put to the complaint, that the | 


eaprice of one man may thwart the withes of the whole univerſity ; and at the fame 


” time ſufficient care is taken that no grace, which a member * the — may think £2 


| ee ſhould pak SAGER due i ny weſtigation. | 


: November 20, 1791. | 


THE GRACE. 


Cum plurimum detrimenti rebus humanis ſolita for adferre, vel an 7 


* celeritas vel unius een arditrium, 2 melids i in nen republica his 5 


malis occurratur. 


Placeat vobis, ut gratia, quæ per binos terminos a capite non 8 in termino 


proxime ſequenti iterum propoſita Aan, ad ſenarum eee et mou autoritate 


2 vim ſtatuti habeat. 


The caſe at Oxford x was as « kllows: : Ata time _ more than 500 petitions 


were addreſſed to parliament for the abolition of the ſlave trade, a deputation from 
ſors members of convocation, accompanied by two of their own body, waited on , 
the heads of houſes, requeſting them to ſuffer a ſimilar petition to be moved in 
convocation. But the heads exerted THEIR PREROGATIVE; and by preventing a 
— petition from paſſing . their « own i body, prevented... its uy before the 4 


' CONVOCATION. _ | | | 
I have ſaid above, theſe Achte are fo 1 as to 1 the wiſhes of a 
preſent adminiſtration. The heads are uſually men who may reaſonably. have 


their eye on preferments; and preferments are commonly of the ſame nature as 


: certain good things delivered from the treaſury : rewards tor ſervices done. Ye 


- anxlent ſeats of literature, bear teſtimony againſt me if I utter a falthood. Why | 


VOY: ata was forbear. But tell me, How was it, that when on 


5 * inne P, 790 


give birth to 5 NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, Why ſhould 


we deceive ourſelves? Why miſlead mankind? Such 
inſtitutions, ſuch inſtitutions, I fay, are unknown | in 
England. ENLIGHTENED England will have PUBLIC 


ſpirit: and loſing fight of PRIVATE regards, Will form 
a plan for NaTIONAL education, 


Can I then help paſſing my attention to an inſti- 


8 that carries an appearance more liberal and 
unconfined? Can 1 forbear putting up an ardent. 


prayer for its proſperity? That it may comport EY 


its own pretenſions, and even exceed its own expec- 

5 tations that theology (which has ſo damaged our 
engliſh univerſities) may never draw around this 
inſtitution its magic circle, circumſeribing genius, 

; literature, and the WORD of 60D —That from for- 
mer inſtitutions it may learn what is wrong, and 

avoid it; admire what is excellent, and imitate it; 

penetrate into the true ſecret of education — increaſe Fe 

the ſtock of human knowledge, enlarge the ſphere 5 
of human happineſs: that men of the brighteſt tas 

: ents may preſide in it; and that liberty, truth, phi- 5 
loſophy, and all the uſcful virtues, may attend Come 

That, unreſtrained by forms, and unſolemnized by 
8 * may; deen OG EENBRAL ” 


_ the firſt introduQtion 7 this bine to bert lament, though the univerſity of ON” 
ford did not petition, they at leaſt expreſſed their concurrence with Cambridge, : 
through their members, How was it, I ſay, ye oppoſed the meaſure propoſed by 
this reſpectable deputation? A certain great perſon, influenced by a certain noble 

| lord, the preſident of a ctain board, and a certain young gentleman, apparently 5 


pk riſing talents, educated and connected in that place, inclined the 8 5 way. Sce | 
8 che morning chronicle for Thurſday, April 12, 279. 
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LIBERTY, to which HUMAN BEINGS may bs willing 
to approach, and in which they may be happy to 

reſide? If ſuch be the inſtitution t Hackney, oP | 
prayer for i It is, Eſto perpetua! : 


This inſtitution ever had my moſt reſpectſul wiſhes, 


being convinced, as I {till am, that the diſpoſitions 
of the founders and friends to it were generous; and 
that the inſtitution itſelf, as unembarraſſed by ſub- 
ſcription, and comprehenſive of churchmen and dif- 
ſenters, had in view a liberal object. So far it was 
certainly a great improvement, with reſpect to its 
policy, on former inſtitutions. But ſo far as any rules 
operate, which eventually, though not intentionally 
oy and profeſſedly, might exclude 1 Jews, deiſts, or quak- 
ers; ſo far even this inſtitution has not a NATIONAL | 
complexion”. | N i 


Friends to liberty, under whatever forms ye wore 
| ſhip the cop of the univEeRst, or if negligent of 
forms, ye are in purſuit only of truth; for you I 
write: towards you I feel the ſympathy, that unites 
man to man; the impaſſioned reſpect, unabated by : 
religious diſtinRtions. . Should ſuch condeſcend to 


5 y The os I allude to alas to Gully 3 at which the Fudan : 
0 are all expected to attend. This rule will be ſuppoſed, by moſt perions, neceſſary 
for the preſervation of order as well as of dev otion, and with that view are pre- 
5 ſerved | in our univerſities and academies. Such proviſions for voluntary devotion 
. might be uſeful: but mere order and diſcipline ſeem to require another meaſure. 
The cuſtom of keeping a biil, and of expecting the appearance of ſtudents at a 
tlated time, would be a ſufficient proviſion for order. This rule, how ever, would 8 
8 be diſpenſed with at Hackney, as I have been ſince informed by Dr. Prieſtley, in 
| favour | of a deiſt, a jew, or a quaker, or any one, whole parents ſhould with it. 
A NATIONAL ſcheme would prov ide for all, 


* 8 ä Th wr— ene r rr poco reopen 7 8 2 —— 


5 do : 


ii 5 PREFACE. 


Jook i into this work, ye will, perhaps, meet with ſen- 


timents, venerated by me, which ye may diſapprove. 
But if, diſperſed among them, ye find principles, 
which the loud voice of freedom, now ſounding through : 

Ho Europe, pronounces ſacred, ye will let them paſs 
with energy to your hearts. May ye employ the 
moſt active exertions in the ſervice of Man! Human 


: efforts will, at beſt, appear feeble; but 1 no EFFORT 
is LOST * 0 


1 & It having been hinted. to me, that what * 
1 hive ſaid p. 45, relative to the diſſenters is exceſſive; 
I would juſt hint, that by the term diſſenters, I mean 
no one deſcription of men. But when I recollect, 

| that ſome of our moſt eminent philoſophers were 
certainly not friendly to the principles of the hier- 

archy, though they did not ſeparate from it; that of 
| kate years ſome of the greateſt « efforts of human ge 
nis have been produced by men, either educated 


diſſenters, or who have ſeparated from the church, 


or who have ſecretly diſapproved 1 it, 1 ſee no reaſon 


to correct my language. One who, though a ſtu- 


dent, was always prone. to indulge a propenſity for 
ſpeculation, rather than ſubmit to academical pre- 


ciſion, ſhould not be forward to make invidious 


compariſons. : Happy for each party if they learn 
1 ſomething from each other. Truth! is of no par oy 
and i ignorance, to whatever party allied, is ante 


ible, _ 


"2-4 & fireiee wixiea of the late Dr. Jeb. 


ERRA TA. 


Pape : 5, line: 35 2 employment, read employments. 
51, — 9, for inconteſtible, read, mnconteſtable. 
$9, — 12, for as well as, read put alſo. | 
72, — 5, from bottom, for them, read it. 
g 78, — 2, for Arminians, read Armenians. ; 
108, — 29, for it, read they. 
12.3, —— 13, for republic of Italy, read Roman republic. 
1604, — 1, for Philander, read Aſpaſio. 
179, — 17, after church, inſert ”, 
180, —— 4, after flouriſh, dele ” 
186, — 1, for joyal, reed joyfol, 
196, — 14, for free, read freed. 
215, — 3, trom bottom, for Runningmede, read Runingmode, 
216, — 13, for ditto, read ditto, 
217, 3, from bottom, for ſigned, read aſſigned. 
229, —— 18, after between, inſert the. 
| 265, — 6, fer government, read governments. 
— — 12. for they, read princes. 
296, — 15, after Uranus, and Chronus, inſert 3 comma. 
hs — 929 trom ny * , read ca. 


NOTES. 


26,.— 7% pref. for Eng. read Eng. 

30, — 4, for Juſtyn, read Juſtin. 

112,.— 35 for Tlavteag, read Naytage 

115, — 4, for atdiwrbtas, read NE ag. 
147, — „ for Steylin, read Heylin. 5 

171,— 3, for firma, read forma. 

193, — 4, for approbationz, read approbatione. 

— _ 7, for villains, read villeins. 

310, — 4, for but, read out. | 


85 The note in p. 153, belongs to 1 545 after delay 5. 


His Errata the reader i is defired to corre& himſelf ; and 1 to recollect how por : 
<aliarly l have been. circurntances trom what I 9 8 in che preface. 5 | 
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AN INQUIRY 


INTO THE | 


NATURE OF SUBSCRIPTION, &c, 


PART + 


- now FAR SUBSCRIPTION IS CONSISTENT wITH THE NATL- 
e RAL RIGHTS OF MANKIND, | 


CHAP. + 


THE PRESENT TERMS. oF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Every man, who has judgment an to form a reli- 


gious opinion, ſhould have the uprightneſs to avow and 
255 ſupport it: Moſt men, indeed, have the policy to profeſs 5 
an ee to truth. It is ſaid, She is of divine origi- 
nal. The native dignity, which ſhe wears, and the uſe- 
- 7 1 uten, which ſhe poſſeſſes, give her a character of 
importance. When, therefore, ſhe claims our attention, 
we allow the juſtice of her claim; we riſe up with, at 
leaſt, a profeſſion of reſpect, and ſcruple not to pay her a 
few compliments. Stet veritas, ruat mundus, . the ; 


general . 


1 5 kane, 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


Further, all men, who live in ſociety, and enjoy its ad- 


van tages, ought to feel an intereſt in its happineſs, It is 
the claim of Juſtice and of benevolence. A perſon unin- 
fluenced by the ſocial feeling, is properly an unique, and 
5 deſerves to be doomed to ſolitude. But ſolitary exiſtence 
*: 18 conceived, by t! 12 generalits y of mankind, to be inſupport- 


able. Men, therefore, either muſt poſſeſs, or at leaſt, 


though it were only on ſelſiſh confiderations, affect to poſ- 
fel, the focial fecting, benevolence. How happy woult 
it be for ſociety Yo. if theſe profeſſions were always ſincere 


Man would then refemble the great Being, in vhoſe like- 


neſs he was originafl « for med, and; by confulting the pub- 
lic good, anſ\ver the generous purpoſes of his creation 


Are men then rot fincere, when they profefs an attach- - 


ment to truth, and benevolence? I did not fay fo. But 


this, think, will be granted, chat fincerity | is as forward 


to pra iſe, as to profeſs. We have daily 1 irtercours © with: 
ſocial beings, „ like ourtely es: and there are actions, bo * 


which individuals! in common life muſt every day give proof 


By: the! ſincerity of their profe. Mons. Theſe actions become 


che ground of mutual confidence, the baſis of civil fociety. 


Vith men, moving in collective bodies, fuch prools, indeed, 


cannot be 10 frequent. Period 8, howe ever, occur, when e A 


reſt is demanded. For public bodies have their davs of 


: trial, as well as indiv idnals, and ko uid on thoſe days man- 
tain a conſiſtency of profeſſion: and Dr actice, if they would 
obtain general confide! nce, and ſecure a Laſting reſpect. 
Such periods are thoſe, when applications are made for + 
| the removal of public grieve ances: and all human formu- 
Haries of falt th are entitled to t hat appellation... What pro- 
| felfions are more common in che mouths of the learned, 


2 Fu ne 95 o emo pmajatng! Ts 62545 agar y exolborr CG de e ahr Oels. 
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when diſcourſing on [the ſubject of ſubſcription, than theſe? 
Our articles, we allow, are capable of amendment; ſub⸗ 
{cription, we acknowledge, might, at leaſt, be alleviated as 
bs to its terms, if not wholly removed; our church forms, 
woc cannot deny, would admit improvement. Now an 
application for redreſs is but fairly putting the queſtion, 2 
0 Have your profeſſions any meaning? 
_ Such applications have been made to the fupreme authos 
"rity in this nation. Such applications have been alſo made 
to the univerſity of Cambridge b. I wiſh I could add, that : 
they had been attended with a ſucceſs, equal to their im- 
F portance. In the years 1772, and 1773, the proteſtant diſ- 
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5 ſenters preſented petitions to the houſe of commons to be 5 | 
7 relieved from ſubſcr ibing to the articles of the churche. 

5 At that time every licenſed miniſter was obliged to profeſs 5 [ 
F his belief of 36 articles and an half. They have ſince been 

5 relieved from that grievance, and now profeſs cheir belief of 1 
1 the ſcriptures only. About the ſame time many clergymen | i 
15 of the eſtabliſhed church preſented a ſimilar addreſs; but this —— 
7 | gained no relief“. It reflects, indeed, honour on the uni- J : 
1 v The firſt grace for this purpoſe was propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jeſus col» * | - 
. lege in 1771. Jebb's Works, vol. I. p. 207. Letters on the ſubject of ſub= _ | 1 9 
2 _ feription. The laſt by Dr. Edwards in 1787: both were rejected 105 che caput. | | „ i 
5 | Mr, Frend's Thoughts on Subſcription, p. 2. 2d edit. „ | 25 ” 0 
oh e Arcana, or the Principles ol the difienting petitioners, xc. by Mr. Robinſon, | -” - 1 
15 1 Vindicie Prieſtleianæ by Mr. Lindſey. How well the difſenters cauſe was - e ä 1 
= managed, I ſhall have occaſion to remark preſently. Mr. Lindſey obſerves of % py bo 
H | the eſtabliſhed clergy's petition, “ Their cauſe was ſo well defended in the com- 


maons houſe of parliament by. ſome of its moſt illuſtrious members, and ſo many 
a opearcd for It, that though unſucceſsful, by the majority of the votes againſt it; 3 F 
id was truly triumphant.“ P. 47. Firſt addreſs. There were two aſſemblies of the 8 
clergy, who met for tis purpoſe ; one at the Feather” s tavern, Fleet-ftreet ; the „ 
_ ether at Tennifon's library. No leſs than five of them have ſince attained the . „ 


epiſcopal dignity ! — Other petitioning orgy ons will furcly w_ ſince une; 1 5 - 
ave ſet the ewample. | 
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verſity of Cambridge to have e a removal of the 
grievance. At our ſiſter univerſity. no generous effort has 
been yet made for liberty. Even at matriculation the 
: young men ſtill ſubſcribe to the 39 articles, and have not 
even the ſhelter of a bona fide ſubfcription®. | 


The following very ſerious reflections are made by Mr. 


Archdeacon Paley, * Though ſome purpoſes of order and 


tranquillity may be anſwered by the eſtabliſhment of creeds 


and confeſſions, yet are they at all times attended with very 


ſerious conſequences. They check inquiry, they violate 


; liberty, they enſnare the clergy, by holding out tempta- 
tions to prevarication. However they may expreſs the per- 

5 ſuaſion, or be accommolated to the controverſies or the 
fears of the age, in which they are compoſed, in proceſs of 

time, and by reaſon of the changes, which are wont to 

take place in the judgment of mankind upon religious ſub⸗ 

2 jeQs, they come at length to contradict the actual judg- 

ment of the church, whoſe doctrines they profeſs to contain; 

and they perpetuate the proſeription of ſects and tenets, from : 


which any danger has long ceafed to be apprehended *. 1 
de preſent Inquiry proceeds from a well wither to 


: mankind. | Conſcious of no ungenerous motives in under- 


HO it, but 2 by the loye of truth, and che firong 5 


„ S: By ts Oxford Been e 80 to be ds a 1 their 
1 fixteenth. year, mult ſubſcribe the 39 articles of religion, tzke the oaths of alle- | 
viance and ſupremacy, and of obedience to the univerſity ſtatutes, If within their 
- fixteenth year, and above their tw elfth, they muſt then 9:15 ſubſcribe fo the articles. 
it they have not paſſed their twelfth year, they may be matticulated ; but when 
ol proper age, muſt go through all the forms. Corp. Statut. Univ. C Oxon. tit. 2. e 
$ 3. The lon i fide ſubſcription now required of bachelors of arts at Cambridge 5 
| ; is as follows. I A. B. do declare, that I am bona fide a member of the church of 5 
: England as by law nene Statuta Acad. Cuantab. Senatus confulta five : 
Gratiæ, p. 436. | 3 TY 3 2 
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feelings of bebe diene he makes no apology for the "WY 
dom of his remarks. If the eſtabliſhment of creeds and 
confeſſions be connected with the deareſt intereſts of ſo- 
ciety, and with the moſt ſacred engagements of religion, 
to apologize would be mean, and even impolitic. Profeſſ- 
ing, as he does, an attachment to truth, and benevolence, 
if he prove that ſubſcription violates both, however 1 imper- 
fect the work. may be, the deſign, at leaſt, will neeg ; 


5 no apology. 


CHAP. big 


our HISTORY or CONFESSIONS. of FAITH, AND OF 


"THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, 


3 to the golden era of the reformation, the roman 
pontiff held Europe in ignominious ſubjection. | Reaſon 
was confined to very limited exertions: philoſophy being | 
curbed by theological reſtraints, and theology itſelf circum- 
ſeribed by eccleſiaſtical law. For as faith, once ſuppoſed > 
o conliſt in a belief of divine revelation, and to relate only : 
to religion, was now made to conſiſt in an implicit conſent 
„ the papal doctrines, the church thought itſelf autho- 
rid to give boundaries to human ſcience. And while 
0 the pontiff thought himſelf infallible, the church held the | 
perpetuity of the catholic faith 
It is true, there were, even in the Aae N many | 
5 enlightened chriſtians; ; who, detecting the ſophiſtry of 
: theſe Claims, dared to conſult their own underſtandings. 7 
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15 But, | in general, the tide of © opinion flowed the oppoſite 
way. It was reckoned abſurd to ſuppoſe, that he, who 
poſſeſſed the prerogatives of deity, and was even ſtyled God 
in the canon law, could poiſhbl 7 think wrong; and it was 
| deemed impertinent, to accuſe a church of errors, that 
would reply, & We are the true church, and the true 
: 6 church cannot . 5 e 5 e 
The pretenſions of the any kept pace e with the « en- - 
croachments of their eccleſiaſtical ſovereign. They, in 
general, were in poſſeſſion of all the little learning of the 
times; they, principally, held the great offices of ſtate, and | 
occupied an exorbitant ſhare in the property of Europe. 
Robertſon remarks e, that the Scotch clergy paid one half 
of the taxes, laid on land: and! in England, at a time when 
there were more than fixty t thouſand teuds, twenty-eight 
| thouſand were held by the clergy*. $.: The power, which 
5 they had gained over the property of mankind ſtrengthened 
their authority over the underſtanding. Men, who in a 
civil capacity had been accuſtomed to view thoſe beneath 
8 them as their vaſſals, or their ſubjects, were not diſpoſed, Fo 
5 when they appeared in a religious character, to over- rate 
eee rear. TR Powers of the mind ny we held 


2 10 * ſuperiorem n memoravimus deum appellatum cum nec poſſe deury 5 
| ab hominibus judicari manifeſtum ſit. Decret. prima pars. diſtinct. 8 | 
Raynoldus ſays, that at the coronation of Alexander the Gth there might be een | 

; 13 different parts of che ſtreets of Pome the following epigram, e 


Cæſore magna far nunc Roma eft maxima, fextus | 
| Reguat Alexander, i ne vir, iſte Deus. 


© Claude's 5 Defence of the Reformation p- 1. & 2. ' 


= ee Glallar. len Hume ; Hiſt, of England, wal. 2 re. 2. 
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in flavery, enttaBions wore the air of conſitncy, and 


falſchood paſſed current for trutk. 
But, as literature revived in Europe in the 16th century, 
men began to feel their own importance, and reaſon grew 

| impatient of religious reftraints. It became, therefore, 
abſolutely neceſſary, that the ſtate of religion ſhould un- 
. dergo an alteration. Previous, however, to this under- 5 
taking, a moſt important queſtion was to be ſettled, which 
Was, whether in religion men have a right to follow their 
private determinations, or ſhould ſubmit to public auto- 
rity. The roman pontiff continued to enforce ſubjection: 125 
but a ſpirit of refor m was gone forth, and the men, whom | 


it pervaded, were no longer diſpoſed to acquieſce i in che 


claims of an eccleſiaſtical ſovereign. 


Thoſe Who led the way in the great W EY of reforma- 


1 tio. were little aware of the extent of their own princi- 
: ples. Other men ſoon aroſe of different ſentiments, who 
ventured alſo to claim the ſame privilege. Such were 

thoſe well informed, reſpectable, and ſorely injured aſſert- 

' ors of the unity of God, who formed aſſemblies through i 


Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, and the german 


 baptiſts, | thoſe warm aſſertors of the civil and religious liber- 
ies; of. mankind. Some made an immediate ſeparation 
from the reformed churches, ſo called, while others, at 
Fiſt, united with their orthodox brethren. But, at length, 
rhe latter glowing with religious zeal, began to view them 
28 heretics, and were unwilling to let them ſhare wi ;th them 
the benefit of public worſhip. This! 18 particular ly true of 
0 thoſe unitarians, who formed the firſt church at Cracow, 
in Poland e. Having exerciſed this grand prerogative of 


rational beings, to think for themſelves, they alſo ſet up 
Separate Places of worſhip, 55 


* © Prefat, ad Op. reli: apud Frat, Polen, vol, 2 Sub fin. 
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in proportion to che different judgments, al the af. | 


ferent intereſts of mankind, diſputation grew violent, and 


various diſorders enſued, The catholics charged theſe _— | 
| orders on the principles of the . pretended reformed.” ? 
Ihe leaders of the reformation thought it expedient to 
wipe off the aſperſion. They formed the deſign, there- 
fore, of making a public declaratian of their principles, they 

impoſed civil and eccleſiaſtical reſtraints on private judg- 


ment, and, while lying under a charge of herefy them- 


| ſelves, wiſhed to make it appear, that they alſo held no 
' communion with heretics. But how was this to be done? 
Public confeſſions were ſoon drawn up, and a profeſſion of 
uniformity was ſubſcribed by all the teachers. In 1 563, | 
the decrees of the council of Trent were confirmed by 
pope Pius the fourth, and the year following eceleſiaſtics 
: were ſworn to obey the pope, to abide by the deciſions of 5 
councils, particularly thoſe of Trent, and to receive the 
| doctrines of the church; of which ſome were leſs circum- 
ſtantial than even thoſe contained 3 in the confeſſions of the 


_ reformed, 


The proteſtant princes of Germany had ready ſet an | 


example. A diet was held at Augſburg in 1530, under 


Charles the «ﬆh, and there an explicit confeſſion, con- 
Re firmed oy the leaders of the ſeveral churches, received its 
8 birth f, This effort, however, was not ſufficient, for uni- 

formity was a ſlippery thing, and proteſtants cauld not ſo 
7 caſily ſecure R. 1 give, however, public proof, that 

if other churches were heretical, the belgic, and gallican 5 
. churches,: at leaſt, were orthodox ſiſters, they drew up a 

HARMONY, the faith of eleven proteſtant churches! On | 

ſhe fame Fine proceeded the 1 book of concord 55 


ont doe, c. 1 Px 0 5˙ 2d edit, 
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among 1155 e in Holland, OY in 1612 the 


corpus confeſſionum”” at Geneva s. 


In England, the caſe ſtands as follows. After a the 


$th had taken the ſupremacy of the church from the triple 
crown, and had placed it on his own, by virtue of his 
newly acquired authority, he appointed ſix ar ticles, ordain- 
ing among other things, That all biſhops, and miniſters | 
were to believe the whole bible, the three creeds, the 
ul 
according to them, and in the fame words.“ In the pre- 
face it is ud” h „ They are to maintain unity, and concord 
in opinion.” In Edward the 6ths reign, Cranmer and 
others, remonitrated againſt theſe articles, (% That mon- 
ſtrous hydra with ſix heads,“ as Mr. Fox i calls them) and | 
they were repealed; but 42 articles were publiſhed « for | 
che avoiding diverſity of opinion, and gaining true conſent, - 
touching true religion.” In queen Elizabeth's reign 1 
articles were ſet out by order of the metropolitans, and the 55 
teſt of the biſhops, For the unity of doctrine, to be 
_ holden by all parſons, vicars, and curates, as well in teſti- | 
fication of their common conſent in the ſaid doCtrine, as to 
the ſtopping of the mouths of them, that go about to ſlander 
the miniſters of the church for diverſity of judgment *.”? 5 
Some time after the whole were ſurveyed, and at length 
comprized within a compact little ſyſtem of 39 articles. 5 


58 the nicene and athanaſian, and interpret all things | 


It muſt not be ſaid, that articles will admit a latitude of 1g 


f interpretation, which were framed to teſtify common con- 
ſent; ; we my not talk of a private a act of articles, ; 


8 * Coalicnal; < Ie p. 9 10, 11, 12, 44 elt. e 
u Burnet's Hiſt, oF the Reform. P: 1. b. . pe: 21 7. 20 el, > 
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which were e deſigned to prevent a Avenſity of Judgment 
By thoſe, indeed, who are acquainted with the hiſtory of 
the times under conſideration, it muſt, I think, be allowed, ” 
that the notion of diverſity of judgment never entered : 
: the minds of the engliſh reformers. They ſoppoſed, 5 
rightly enough, oy that ſcripture. had but one meaning,“ ” 
pet were rather too confident, that they were in poſſeſſion _ 
of the truth. And in confirmation of this, let it be recol- : 
lected, that w hen the 66 harmony of confeſſionsꝰ was 15 
publiſhed, among thoſe of other reformed churches, ap-- 
peared that of the church of England i. 80 that biſhop . 
Burnet, thoug! h diſpoſed on other occafions to a liberality 
of interpretation, ingenuouſſy confeſſes in his hiſtory of 
the reformation,“ that the 39 articles were ſomething more 
than articles of peace, and adds, That the men whe 
ſubſer ibed did either believe them to be true, or elſe they ; 
5 did groſsly prevaricate n. | : 
Did not the royal declaration t. too erw nd e to 
them, and never invalidated by any act of the legiſlature, 
further n preclude a latitude of ſubſcription ? The articles 
were to be ſubſcribed “ Ex animo, in the literal and gram- 
and as this declaration has been continued 
85 in every {ub fequent reign, doth it not imply that unifor- 
: mity is ſtill demanded? Without ſuch ſubſcription, ns 
1 perſon is ſtill admittes to > exerciſe the ofhice of teacher | in 
the ü e 2 
This Cabſcripticn is demanded by the canons. "Fi 1 
has been obſerved, that by the 1 3th Eliz. c. 12. Sub- 
55 ſeription 3 is enjoined to thoſe articles, 68: Which ouly e. con- 135 


55 


|! Confeſional, p. 12. 2d edit. 


5 * Burnet, Sec further a caſe: that was s reſolved by al te jugs of England 
. i Coke 4 inſt, 324. ep | 
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cern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian faith, and the doc- 


trine of the ſacrament :?? and that by 14 Car. II. the arti- 


cles to be ſubſcribed” are the articles © mentioned” i 


the preceding ſtatute : the limiting clauſe, therefore, bong 
ſtill in force, there is no act of the legiſlature, impoſing _ 
; ſubſcription to all the 39". ' Obſervations of this kind do 


not indecd fall! in the way of this part of my Inquiry. It 


ſuffices to remark here, that the origin of the act of unifor- 
5 mity , under Charles the ſecond, and various clauſes in the 
act itſelf o, ſuppoſe the reception of the diſciplinarian, as 
well as the doctrinal, and ſacramental articles, and chat the 
canons of the church do actually impoſe them all. 
: By ſuch conduct did the reformers betray their own 
-H undermining the grand principle, which ſupported 5 
the fabric of proteſtantiſm. By framing creeds, and con- 
feſſions, by drawing up: artieles, and canons, they furniſhed | 
the romiſh diſputants with arguments, which were uſed | 
with dextrous management to invalidate the reformation. 
For the ſentiments of the reformers did not, unfortunately, . 
allow them to lay claim to an infallible head. So that, 
after all their pretenſions to harmonizing, their adverſa- : 
; ries {till aſked, 6 What reaſon can be given for this ſo 
- great difference, but their want of that leader and gover- 
nor who alone can, and ought, to confirm all the e den : 


in the faith, and retain the whole church in unity.“ 


Thus triumphs Bellarmine p, who had before affirmed, : 
8 That there was never one general council among the 
dee in which 990 8 in N one alice,” Tho 


0 Archdeacon Blackburne and Mr. Selden v were af this pan ent  (Confeſſionat, 
Pref. p. 10, &c. 24 edit.), though * confeſs, after hay! ing weighed. ponies the | 


acts referred to above, I differ from them. ; 


© Burn's Eccleſ. Law, vol. 1. articles, p- 74 · | 
Op. Bo m. vol. I. De Romano 3 præſig. 
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exlebrated Roller in Ri too managed this argument 5 


with the moſt plauſible fophiſtry, againſt the learned pro- 


teſtant reformer, Claude. The ſucceſs is well known. 
The cauſe of truth was 5 overpowered by the champ 


9 5 for error ®! 


- Wh + 6 —— 


| ON NATURAL RIGHTS, | 


Eonar very y intereſting queſtions may be aſked c on i this 5 
| ſubject. Tpropoſe br.. N 
I. How far is the eſtabliſhment of ſubſcription conſiſtent By 


- with the natural rights of mankind? 


* How far 1 is it eonkiſtent with the powers of the hu- . 


9 man mind? 


III. How far i is it conſiſtent with the > principles of the 


- britiſh conſtitution ! Þ 


IV; How far is it confiſtent with the docuincs and pre- : 
” cepts of chriſtianity? | SY | 
I. J aſk;: then, firſt, How fax is the eſtabliſhment of = 
5 fabſcription conſiſtent with the natural rights of mankind? 5 
meaning by natural rights, thoſe, with which I: am in- 


| veſted by the Author of my exiſtence. | 


: The preceding chapter relates more immediately to the I 

church. But this part of my Inquiry propoſes co ade 

ſubſeription in reference to academical inſtitutions. I am OK 
5 Pry! it becomes neceſſary t to make this twofold arrangement. 5 


3 * Robinſon' 5 Lite of Monſieur Claude previ ed to bi EN ay on the compoſi | 
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11 never feel myſelf m more diſpoſed to love my fallow © crea- 
tures, and to hold their juſt claims ſacred, than when 1 
hear this queſtion aſked, Have we not all one Father ? 
Great Parent immediately ſay, Should we not all then 
. be united by the tendereſt ties, and become mutual guar- 
dians of our comnion privileges? By conſidering the rela- 
tion, which all men bear to the common Parent, I imme- 
diately ſee the relation, which ſubſiſts among all mankind, | 
2s a family. Many reaſons might be given from ſcripture 
to prove, that the authority, exerciled by the patriarchs, 
could be no other than what is properly called paternal *. 
In this infant ſtate of lociety, though each, according to 
His different talents, would move in different departments, 
vet there would be no oppoſition of intereſts ; no excluſive | 
privileges would be enjoyed; no invidious diſtinctions kept 
up. In proportion to the ſmalneſs of theſe ſocieties, and 
| | the narrowneſs of their territories, the fraternal ſpirit would 
5 exert itſelf in all its ſimplicity and glory. Primitive ſo- 


| 5 cieties would naturally put: this queſtion, Are we not all 
brethren? 


In proceſs of time, as ; the family util, the woo 


8 daries of their habitation would be neceſſarily enlarged. 
What then? Travel which way they would, ealt, weſt, 
north, or ſouth, Had they not all one Father? Each had 
F to other the fame relation, all were in poſſeſſion of certain 
: original rights, of which no one could juſtly deprive them, = 
the rights of men | 
I obſerve further; chat as s the wants of mankind's are the 
foundation of lociety „ and as fociery gives 5 Lit bo govern- 


_ ſpeak here | in ; oppoſition to > the, regal Acne power 8 * by Sir 
Robert Filmer, in his Patriarchay Sidney” s Cifc, on dor. by e t-- Locke on 
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ment, government is dictated by nature: chat as ; the power 
of individuals would form a political ſtate, comprehending 
the union of ſeveral families, ſo far as thoſe political unions 
were conformable to nature, __ became the | of 
. thoſe riglits b. . 1 
Is it aſked; What thoſe rights : hu?” ' Survey: the fit. 5 
where ye received your origin. On that ſoll grow your 
; rights. | Are ye born among the american tribes? Strangers _ 
to the refinements of literature, and the luxuries of wealth, 
nature hath, however, furniſhed you with the means of ſub- 
| fiſlence, and the materials of happineſs. The Great 
pPßpirit, ye migbt ay, gre! no one a a right to deprive us 
7 of Wen 5 
Are ve born : among - the Gentoos? Ye might lay, The 
: ee Being, who is beſt pleaſed when his children live 7 
in love, and promote good works, gives no one a right _ 
: oppreſs us. The wiſdom of Brahma left us good laws, and 
a pure e We all alike claim juſtice to be adminiſ- 
tered to us. The wiſdom of Brahma made diviſion of our 
people into four tribes. | Let not one tribe oppreſs the 


other, nor let any individual in either encroach on the 


common privileges. Ve Soubahs, and Nabobs, ſons of”: 
1 cruelty and oppreſſion, Why have ye levelled cruc I taxes, 85 
and di ſordered our government? Why have ye plundered | 
us of our property, begg gared our families, and murdered | . 
our people? ns es 
Are ye natives ; of China? Y e might fay, We worſhip, £ 
1 585 and adore Tien. We love our prince, he is the good fa-.. 
mer of his people, and we are his children: obedience is 8 
: his due. exclude 1 us not from the pleaſure of ſerving him, : 
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nor deprive us of the reward: let us till our lands in peace: 
Tet us enjoy the fruits. of our labour without interruption, | 
and without loſs : we boaft of a government, which 
: breathes a ſpirit of domeſtic cecononmy. Will ye by unna- 
tural encroachments deſtroy the harmony of our family? 
If I live in a republic, the cliaracter of which is com- 
mercial, like that of Holland, I have a right to my propor- 
tion of influence in the public concerns, and to the ad- 
vantages of commerce; if under the government of a mixt 
monarchy, like that of Britain, I have a natural right to 
partake, according to my rank and abilities, of all the ad- 
vantages, preferments, and rewards, incident to chat form 
of government. 
Ves! if I were born under a gov ernment, favoured with 
the peculiar ſmiles of heaven; where the arts and ſciences 
 Mouriſh; where commerce and agriculture have attained a 
high degree of 1 improvement; where a wiſe and free polity - 
8 the ee boaſt; where morality and religion reſt on 
| the ſureſt bafis; where all the elegancies and refinements of 
life abound, where every thing, that can ennoble the mind, 
| humanize the heart, and enrich a ſtate, find a friendly foil, 
and, at fome future period, may, perhaps, gain perfec- 
tion? ] My natural rights then grow in Britain: and each 6 
individual, according to our different ages, and ations in 
fociety, ſhould in juſtice reap them. en 
Tes! 1 repeat it again, by the ſame relation, chat 1 lay 
aa um to the privileges of an Indian, if Jam born among 
the american tribes, or of a Gentoo, Chineſe, or Hol- 
5 lander, 1 am born among them, I am entitled to the ad- 
vantages of more poliſhed life, if I receive my birth in Bri- 
| tain. We are ſocial beings, united together from a con- 
viction of our mutual wants, and for the attainment of 
mutual advantages. All men of virtue, and of influence, 


have - 
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| have: a common right to be ecalidered as the objects of pubs de | 
lic truſt, and to be employed for the public utility; I fay a J 4 
common right, making, however, a proper allowance for tle 


_ different talents of men, and for different departments = 
| office. Each ought to be allowed to educate his children 
According to their rank: tf literary advantages are to be „„ 
derived from any national endowment, they ſhould be : | 

- ſuffered to flow in bountiful ſtreams to the nation at „ 


: large ; and not be guarded like pitiful waters, for the ex- 
_ clufive benefit of a few. Are we rational beings, capable Os. 
of thought, and reflection? We have a right to the free 
exerciſe of our reaſon ; to embrace any ſpeculative opinions OS { 
0 the vaſt variety of moral and literary ſubjects. „„ 1 
able to expreſs our thoughts by words, and our words 3 
. ſigns, or letters? We ſhould have the liberty of ſpeaking 5 
dur ſentiments, and of publiſhing them to the world. 
5 There is a Being who ereated us; he has commanded us 
to worſhip him. He has made a revelation of his will. It 
| Ty becomes the leading duty of life, and one of our moſt i im- 15 
F portant natural rights, to conſult that revelation, and to'.- 
| cee our religion. There ſhould be no impediments to ; 
FR Abſtruct our choice, nor penalties, after we have made ite. 
| Theſe, and others like them, I call natural rights; 
3 which ſhould be as free as the air, that we breathe, or the 
= light, which enlivens creation, the gift of heaven. They 7 
are claims, ariſing out of our preſent ſituation, our mu- 
5 tual relation, and our common equality. They are 8 | 
2 : therefore Juſt claims. : Whoever attempts 1 to violate them, | 
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. 7 Gradus _ Hures fant focketl Kanrhwany ut cnim-ab kilns itta life 
 datur, propior eſt ejuſdem gentis, nationis, linguz, qua maxime homines con- 
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Ener achtes on the common privileges, and ſupports the 
cauſe of tyranny: no conſideration being a ſufficient plea 
for an excluſive enjoyment, but ſuch conduct, as injures 
government, and diſorders ſociety; or ſuch circumſtances, 
2s carry with them the moſt undeniable evidence of natural : 
incapacity in the excluded ©, ND „„ 
A free ſtate, as a good political writer remarks, at 
| the ſame time it 18 free itſelf, makes all its members free, 
by excluding licentiouſneſs, and guarding their perſons 
and names againſt infult. It is the end of all juſt govern- 
ment, at the ſame time it ſecures the liberty of the public 
_ againſt foreign injury, to ſecure the liberty of individuals 
againſt private injury. I do not, therefore, think it ſtrictly 
juſt, to ſay, it belongs to the nature of gov ernment to en- 
eroach on private liberty. It ought never to do this, ex- 
cept fo far as the exerciſe of private liberty encroaches on 
the liberty of others; that is, it is licentiouſneſs it re⸗ 
ſtrains, and liberty only, when it de ſtroys liberty,” A 


f juſt government, therefore, by forming a barrier againſt 
tyranny, preſerves ſacred thoſe valuable rights ha © 
tioned. But does. not the eſtabliſhment or telt 2 WS, and | 


 fubſcription violate them all? 


| C Price on civil Uberty, part I. . 2. 
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18 Ax mum ro fur TO . [| 
ö „„ 3 now SUBS 5cnrprion Ar ure Gent ao RIGHTS, | „ . 
| | = 18 Kone” 8 that: places of. PT truſt, exentivs. 
| influence, and general utility are mut againſt many perſons | . 
=_— oo England by a ſacramental teſt. Catholics, proteſtant — | | 
| EY — ſſenters, jews, and deiſts, are all affected by it: among 2 -j [ 
| : whom Will be found men, who are of equal conſider ation | | | 
with churchmen. But the doors, by which they ſhould . 4 | 
[ VVV the enjoyment of their natural rights, are, I fay,. | 
| LS, 5 ſhut againſt them by religious teſts, improperly fo called, 1 
| == 7 ns the ne plus ultra to many a brave man. The teſt aQ 
= Was originally directed againſt catholics, W ho, at the Co. #1 
| time, were ſaid to be inca ;pable of giving ſecurity to go- 5 
6 vernment; but was applied too ſucceſsfully to men, Wh 4 
| moſt conſcientiouſly could. The people to whom 4 al- - Y 
| Jude, were nel her ſav ages, idolaters, outlaws, nor aliens; : 4 ; 
but men, vhoſe origin is as reſpectable, whoſe com- 4 
| | plexion as fair, whoſe abilities as diſtinguit ſhed, w hoſe reli- 4 
5 F Sion as pure, whoſe pretenſions in every reſpect as juſt, : | 
0 : _ thoſe of the reigning pa ty. The teſt laws aflect all par- i 
. ties in England; and in the latter inſtance, violate the 8 
| | 5 . rights of thoſe, who by the tics of nature, the cor reſpond- J 
ER ence of character, the bonds of ſociety, and the engage- | i, # 5 
1 5 ments of religion, are our brethren, who are in the moſt 4 
| 5 reſpectable ſenſe our equals. They are men, chriſtians, | 
Britons, and proteſtants. | Now as every form of ſubſcrip- | V,; 


tion is a teſt, ſo is every teſt a virtual ſubſcription. A 
compliance with theſe requiſitions admits a man into thofe 
= places of truſt, influence, and advantage, to which he had 

| a previous 
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meeting of deles gates from the gigentin ng congreg gations in Cambridgeſhire. 


Rigbt of the diſſenters to à complete tolerat ion, by 7 a layman; 
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4 previous title. A teſt, therefore, Jes but went bim to his ; 


proper rank, while a non- compliance is a diſqualification, 


and thruſts him from public notice. And, What doth it 
argue, whether I be a pupil of Spinoza, or of Jeſus? 
. W hether ] embrace the creed of Arius, of Athanaſius, or 
5 of Socinus? Homo ſum et elvis. teſt, which admits 
me to the enjoyment of a natural or civil right, doth in 
fact deprive me of it. For it implies, that previous to the b 
teſt, ] have no claim. So that the law of excluſion not 
only 1 injures thoſe, to whom it denies it protection, but - 
| thoſe alto, whom it receives to its favour *. „ 
But ſubſcription itſelf, is tue ſubject of the preſent tas. 
quir v. And, What ample materials are here afforded. for 
> diſcutfion ! w as it na tural in the m en, who in the 16th 
1 century receded from the flavery of popery, to ſubject their | 
ſchools and univerſities to confeſſions of faith and church ; 
7 diſci line? W. hether che policy Was agrecable to nature, 
or no, ſuch was the practice of all the proteſtant churches ” 
in France, that reformed themſclves after the platform of 


Geneva. Does not Engla: ad, too, expoſe herſelf to cen- 
| fure from this var ter? 


The corporation and teſt acts were both p. vate! in Cb a. the 205 reign: the former 
in 1661; the latter received the royal allent March 29, 167 


d'ſſenters. See a Sermon on ſac ramental teſts by Mr. Robin on, preached at 1 


this part of my ſubject was finiſhed, a work. has been publiſhed, entitled, the 


which deſerves the Cortes attention. of the legi? lature Q 


Quick” J Sy nodicon, vol. 1. ch. 2 2. pe 26, 27. Introd. 


8 5 x 3 | "I 


| Both were origi- 
rally aimed againſt the roman catholics, th ough aſteru ards a to proteſtant 


Since 5 


a performance, : 


: wherein not only an Accu- 
rate hiſtor 7 of the facramental teſt is given, but its injuſtice, inexpediency, and 


impolicy are fully ſhewn. The firſt article of the french conſtitution ovght to de 


Written in letters of gold; viz. All citixens are 24mifhble to Places and em mplay- | 


| ments, Without any diſtinkrion bat that of ability and virtue. 
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It i. is well know on, tha: the liberty of eh acating youtls 
; in England was in the year 1603 confined to pe rſons G 
d particular deſcription; ; and further, that thofe People, who, 
by not ſubſcribing to all the 29 articles, were excluded 
from the benefit of national endowments, were even e 
prived of teachers of their own perſuaſion, tilt thoſe teachers 
were authorized by ſubſcription. to part of thoſe articles. 
1 his grievance alſo lay on all diſſenting winiſtere. It is now 
5 part removed: but, in part, ſtill remains. However, 
thanks to the mildneſs of the prefent times, many Prac- Wo 
1 tiſe by conniv ance, what Rill wants the ſanction of legal 
authority. For az the laws of religion frequently remove 
the inconveritencies of political inſtitutions © , fo does the 
natural juſtice of man, not uncommonly, correct the 
injuſtice of particular laws. | I myſelf have never beer 
| licenſed either to preach, or to teach youth; (uor do F. 
mean ever to be) yet 1 have continued to do boch without S 
| interruption, almoft ever fince ] left college. ' Now if to 
_ educate our youth be a natural right, ought not men to be 
leſt in the free poſſe eflion of it? Should not parents be ſuf- 
fered to chooſe tutors for their children without reſtraint, . 
15 and tutors be leſt to the province of educ ation, thats: | 
ſubſer ibing to articles; without fubſcribing even tot me ſcrip- 


| tures themſelves? A natural. right is common. to: all: epiſ- ns 
copalians, piofoyterion catholics, jews, and deiſts, have 


all an equal claim. Dis not ſubſcription to any thing, 
— 85 a licenſe to teach youth imply the contrary r Natural 8 


and civil rights ſtand inde pendant of relig. ion. 


1 Bat if the principles, here laid down be true 1 fhall not it 
. he fatished with the queſtion, W hether men ſhould not be 
wm Left at ' ae liberty 1 in the education of their children, 
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| injure thoſe, w ho call tkhemſe lv es th 
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without the ſhadow of a fableription; or fine? t But L ſhall. 


N be inclined ſtill further to aſk, Should not public endow- 


ments, like our univerſiti es, be conſidered as public bene- 


fits? Should not royal eſtabliſhments comport with the 


magnificence of princes, who ought to be fathers of their | 
| people, not heads of a party? Should not diſſenters of 
every denomination be entitled to the advantages of our 


univerſities, as well as the moſt zealous ſons of the church? 5 


And entitled to them without a religious teſt? For if a re- 
ligious teſt adinit men to the enjoyment of a natural right, 
Doth it not, in fact, as was aſked before, deprive them - 


of it? 


And if the oe le id bows be true, Lam very far 


: from thinking, that catholics, proteſtant diſſenters, Jews, 


and 


id deifts, are. th 12 only men, uyured by ſubſcription. 1 


muſt beg leave to all at other RT: Doth it not alſo 


e ch urch? We have 
already rem narked, that at O; ford, no youth. can be matri- 


| to the 30 articles; and that 5 


5 
"D 


even at Cambri doe, none are admitred to their firſt degree 8 


8 without a bona fide ſubſeription a. 4. All our | degrecs in by 


RIS 's lay, Phyfie, muſic, and divinity, are guarded by 


a. « To be a member of” any church,” lars Mr. Freud «© man ü 13 | 
farily aßſent to the principles of union, laid down by the ſocicty, which compoſe 
55 


it.“ Nou as the principles are eſtabliſhed by law, and are compoſed of doctrines, 


and diſcipline, Mr. Frend rightly concludes, that a perſon cannot be bona fide a 


| member of the church, unleſs he believe its doctrines, and practiſe | its diſcipline, 1 | 
| Vid, Frend on ſubſcription, p- 8. 2d edit. Thus in the famous caſe of Mr. ” 
Evans, who, as a bar to. his bale ſheriff, pleaded, that be could not qualify, 5 
| being a diſſenter, lord NMI. ansfjeld enumerat: ng wh at conſtituted a perſon bona fide a 5 


85 dlillenter, rel: od thoſe particulars, which properly diginguifh a perſon, as a men- | 


ber of a diſſent ing church, Lord Manshels' 8 Spoech at the e end of Furceaux's 3 


letters to Jus age Blackſtone. 


I 18, however, worth noting, as the re is actual! y no grace or due at 


Cunlricke, enjoining ſubſcription for a maller of acts degree. 


C 7 . . 
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ſubſcription. If I have made a fair ſtatement of natural 


rights, it will follow, that ſuch demands are impoſitions, 


: irreconcileable with the claims of general liberty, and 


ſhould be conſider ed by the members of our learned ſemi- 


naries as a ſevere oppreſſion. . literary qualification being 
ſuppoſed, Should they not be admitted to their reſpective 
emoluments and employ ments without x religious teſt? : 
For, What doth a religious teſt do for them! It gives them 55 


A power of entering on a poſſeſſion, where they had a rioht 


to enter before : making that a matter of reward, which i$ A 


a matter of juſtice. 


Our common notion of liberty, Mr. Sidney well re- 
marks, is not from ſehool divines, but from nature f 8 My 


_._ definition of natural rights [ have, therefore, not taken from 
. ſchools or books; and Jam aware, that it will not be 


reckoned accurate: theological ; and political writers under- 
ſtanding by natural rights, thoſe, which men poſſeſs, be- 
| fore they « enter into a ſtate of ſociety. | The diſtinction is 


5 certainly accurate. Vet | feel no inclination to correct 
my ſelf. For though 1 deny not, that, what 1 call natur al ; 
rights, belong to men in 2 2 a ſtate of | nature ; | that {ome - 
reſigned, when we advance to civil ſociety; and that, | 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſocial riphts are. later clai ms, acquired: by 


tlie relations, into which we at that time enter: yet, 1 | 
| think, it deſerves to be noted, that ſocial or civil have: aperſect 
analog gy with na atural or abſolute rig! hts. The portion of. 


liberty, given up in ſociety, ſor the public ſecurity , forms 


bs government, which, while it corrects the wantonneſs of 
natural liberty, ſhould always be the guardian of thoſe pr. IP 
1 8 vileges, which men receive, by uniting in civil ſociety. 
WI Natey er cegree: of liberty n men wen, tl 10 y thould refign 7: 
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in common, and whatever benefits they enjoy, they ought 
to enjoy in common. While men, prior to-any civil union, 
live at large, they are in a ſtate of equality: but as ſoon as 
they unite, that equality ceaſes. Yet all juſt laws, by 
protecting us in our proper claims, and ſerving the pub- 
lic intereſt, tend in ſome meaſure to reſtore equality, 80 
far as laws have not this tendency, but ordain excluſive 


privileges, except under the circumſtances before men- 


tioned, oppretſion is eſtabliſhed, and ſome individuals muſt 
be injured. A ſtate of 8 15, in tact, a ſtate of bart. 


nerſhip. 


CHA Pl WY. 


THE FORMER 011 APTE R ILLUSTR ATE D BNV EXAMPLITS. 
| REMARKS: ON THE PARTIALIT V of THE: ENGLISH 


| UNIVERSITIES, 


. A RELATION of particu! ars will, perhaps, place this ſab: 
ject in a proper point of view. There are many catho- 
| les, natural born ſubjects of great Britain. The voice 
f juſtice ſays, They are entitled to the privileges of i 
citizens. But their religious prot feffion expoſes them to 
harſh penalties, and excfades them from civil employ- 
ments. From our univ eriitie 2, too, they are excluded by = 
eccleſiaſtical reſtrictions. | , In vindication of theſe reſtraints, 

it has been ſaid, that they hold a di ſaffection to govern- 0 
ment, Which ſeeks 1 its deln uction: that they maintain, no 
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faith may be kept with kererles: that princes, excommu- 


nicated by the ſovereign pontiff, may be dethroned ; and, 


that they are in the intereſt of a foreign pretender. Some 


years ago, it is confeſſed the fears, to which ſuch princi- 


ples would give birth, were not groundleſs. But in regard 
to the catholics of modern times, Nen in Britain, ey 
| Ove it in their power to ſay, 


-D empora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 


They will tell you, that this whole ſyſtem of fear is ideal; 
that the arguments, which ſupport i it, are derived from the 
maxims of more remote periods, and from educational pre- 


AS judices, not from modern facts, and real life. It wants 


proof, they ſay, that modern catholics believe, The pope 
hath a right to ſupremacy in all chriſtian countries; and, 
that the church may dethrone monarchs. This power Was, 


indeed, challenged b ſeveral pontiffs; but by moſt liberat 


- catholics is now conſidered as an obſolete claim, Thoſe | 
who reſide in this nation have given many proofs of loyalty. 
As to their att tachment to a foreign prince, this ſhould by | 
no means be conſidered as peculiar to a catholic ; James II. 

and his deſcendants, indeed, were catholics, but Jacobotiſin 


5 Was Nev er a ſentiment peculiar to Popery ; many prbteſ- 5 


tants have held it; many catholics never did. But it is 
really time to give over fears from this quarter. When 
the pretender was living, and his expectations rather ſan- 


1 guime, how few partizans he had, may be recollected by 
What happened in the year 1745. From that time they 
: have conſiderably decreaſed, and catholics now make 


— good. beiin fubjedts as  proteſtants* 5 And, even if confi- 
5 derations 

5 3 Miſcet. Trafts 7 Mr. Arthur Glan. e e wot: the New : 
Ka Oath vindicated. | | RE TELE > eee 
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derations of political neceſſity might operate to exclude 


them from offices of civil truſt, che ſame Would not apply 
to academical inſtitutions. 


To theſe we join“ a philoſophic lecto 0 Ln the 
people, whoſe principles will not allow them to bear arms, 
to take oaths, or to pay tithes. | Like the former, they are 
men, Britons, and chriſtians. But in regard to their poli- 
tical principles, the caſe is by no means parallel, The 
quakers (as theſe people have been called) were never diſ- 


affected to the britiſh government; nor did they ever pro- 


feſs allegiance to a foreign prince. Not allowing them 
ſelves to adminiſter an oath, they are neceſſarily debarred 
ſome offices of magiſtracy. Equally averſe to bearing arms, : 
they are of courſe incapable of military diſtinctions. But 
this incapacity is of their own creating. Government 
necd not exclude, but ought {till to protect them ; having =: 
found! in their religious principles all that ſecurity, which 
it can reaſonably deſire. Thus writes their famous apolo- : 
_ giſt in his addreſs to Charles II. In England there is 
ſcarce a priſon, that has not been filled with our people, 
nor a judge, before whom we have not been haled. Yet 
in all the plots contrived againſt thee, ſince thy return into 
: Britain, there was never any owned of that people, found 
or known to be guilty, but always were found innocent 


and harmleſs, not coveting after, nor contending for the 


kingdoms of this world, and yet ſubject to every ordinance 
or man for the 8 85 eee ee e eee 


The cithallc a bw very lately fared their caſe, and reſented A peti- f 
tion to the Houſe of Commons, 1789. e 1 have laid | above, 18 confirmed ” 


: by thoſe papers. 
b So Voltaire calls the quakers. 


Prop. 14. 


© Mr. Barclay” $ Apolegy for the quakers. The addreſs to the king. | ee allo 11 
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abhor oaths : but we do Pee to truth, W N ta 


no ceremonies; but we practiſe virtue. We are in want 
of no prieſts; but we liſten to the voice of inſtruction. 
: Excellent men! Yet ye cannot be admitted into our uni- 
verſities. Bona fide ye are not of the church. e 
5 In reſpect of the other ſects, what is true of the qua- | 
” kers, will alfo, with ſome allowances, be found true of 
them. In their religious ſentiments, indeed, they vary 
and moſt of them, difterent 1 in. this reſ pect from the qua- 
kers, hold the right of reſiſtance. But there are ſome 
principle 8, in which they all agree, favourable to civil go- 
vernment, and charaQte1 iſtic on the fundan nental principles 


of the britiſh conſtitution. Their public conduct has been 


conſiſtent with their principles ; and to the truth of this 
aſſer tion, the houſe of commons, on many memorable 
8 occaſions, have borne upright teſtimonies. 5 
The baptiſts have been repreſented ; as the moſt violent 
and ungovernable of mankind : and many of our college 
ſtatutes, as well as our church can ONS, guard expreſoly 5 
| againſt them. T he anabaptiſtical errors, 75 indeed, have 
been cried down all over-Europe : and yet, by thoſe who 
are beſt capable of tpeaking on this ſubject, it is affirmed, 


to be no. ealy ma ter to aſcert tain, what theſe 6 anabap- 


tiſtical errors” have been : the baptiſts, of all ſects in 
2 chriſtendom, havi ing profeſſed the greateſt diverſity of polt- 
tical, as well as of religious ſentiments® 5 This! 18 particu- TY 
larly true of the german baptiſts. When, therefore, biſhop 
Warburton ſays, the german anabaptiſt, who holds 
5 capital puniſhment to be ſinful, ought to be debarr ed ſome . 


f * 


= faces of e Pa he fays juſt nothing; for he, wha 


4 v. id. a Po! itic: A catechiſm by Me Robinſon. 2 5 
55 Robinſon's Hitt. of baptiſm, p. 465. bee 
f Alliance detween Church and | State, . 3. Pp 214. 


ä 8 


r 
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And anabaptiſts“ are rec RO. ned as one; Stat. Reg nal. coll. 20. 
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Holds this ſentiment, would neceſſarily exclude himſelf 
from thoſe offices, which could not be adminiſtered with- _ 
out inflicting death. And if a few german baptiſts held | 


this ſentiment, Would i it follow, that the german ana- 


5 baptiſt” ! in general did? Not however to diſpute this, What 
all we ſay of the engliſh baptiſt, who holds no ſuch ſenti- 
ment? Muſt we exclude him, too, from offices of magiſ- 
| tracy, and our ſeats of literature 5? Upon an impartial i in- 
quiry it will a found, that two of the grand“ anabap- 
tiſtical errors,“ in England have been thoſe very ſenti- 
ments, which have rendered Sidney, Milton, Locke, and 
; Monteſquieu, famous through Europe. To the fun- 
damental principles of our conſtitution they have ever 
felt 2 zealous attachment. Their learned advocate thus 
pleads their cauſe. She is ſenſible (he is ſpeaking of queen 
Anne,) 6 That we are as hearty as any of her lubjects, 
and as ready, with the utmoſt hazard of our lives and 
fortunes, to ſupport the crown and dignity {he Juſtly en- 
; joys, and ſo highly adorns. And if I know the anti- 
: pædobaptiſts, as I think I do, I ſpeak from my conſcience, 
and in God 8 preſence, I am ſatisfy d. there are not truer 


friends to the government, that will do more 8 it accord- 


ing to their abilities, in the three kingdoms h. . ie the | 
0 quakers, the baptiſts are men, Britons, dn. and 
: proteſtants. But, What doth alma mater ſay of baptiſts? 


No entrance for ſchiſmatics: and the turns the keys of all 
the college 2 on 1 them. 


3 The baptilts have 2 Poe an injured people. In our college ſtatutes © libertines 


De hæreſibus non 


defendendis: and! t a time when an act of f indemnity paſſed, ftate criminals and _ 


anabaptiſts have been excepted. Burnet's Hift. of the Reformation, This ſet 1% 
 gifavow the name anabaptiſt, and call themſelves baptiſt s. 3 


Pr. Gale's Reflec. on Wall's Hit. of Inf. Bap. er 1. N 9. 3 > 
Thus 
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Thus we treat ſchiſmatics. What do we fit to here - : 
e I mean to arians, and focinians. We do not, they 
fay, admit that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſupreme God. . 
cannot grant, that in the unity of the Godhead there are 
three perſons of one ſubſtance. But we honour govern- 
ment. We are thankful for the gift of reaſon. We . 
vere the facred ſcriptures. We hold the en of all man- 0 
Kind facred. Lardner and Leland, Emmlyn and Taylor 
5 would not fableribe to the 39 articles. They were here-⸗ 
tics. What doth alma mater ſay of Newton, Locke. 
Whiſton, and Clarke? Vet deny it who will, they werg 
all heretics. In the early part, indeed, of life they ſub⸗ 
: ſcribe 4 to the 39 articles. But would they have done it at 0 
the cloſe? They diſbelieved, it is acknowledged, our doc- | 
trinal articles. But having reflected ſuch honour on our 
univerſities, Ought they, on account of religious ſpecula- i 
tions, to have been refuſed its privileges? What ſtrange 
words would theſe have appeared, when uttered by alma 15 
mater againſt theſe ora cles of learning! Bona fide ye are 
5 not of the church : rebels and heretics, ye are diſaffected 
to 66 king James's three darling articles. That truly 


upright and apoſtolical man, | Mr. W hiſton, did, however, 1 
1 i receive this treatment. 


It will, p erhaps, appear an 2 a to 100 


85 Jews: and deiſts on the ſame ſeat with orthodox chriſtians. | 5 
Let it appear ſo. I ſmiled, on reading ſome years ago an 


article in one of the London papers, which reſpected the 
admiſfſion of jews to the freedom of the cy a 5 255 


One cbjection, it ſeems, bro! abt ag ain: Dr. Edwards's 8 Grace w "5, that the 
unitarlans were ſuppoſed to be its - Patrons. Mr. Frend on Subſcription, p. 12. 
Ad. ed. Were thoſe WHO ft 


ted this oh} jection aw are of the honour, which the 


© gnby men at 0 Cambridtze, who dare to plas | 
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The teotnder gave his opinion to a caſe, laid bedr bim by 
Mr. Solicitor, that a jew renouncing Judaiſm, and being 5 
baptized according to the rites and forms of the church, 
g ſhould be admitted to the freedom of the eity. To admit 
2 jew to the freedom of the city, where he Was born, and 
in which he refided, was certainly agrecable to natural juſ- 
kice. But, Why was baptiſm to be urged as a plea? The 
voice of juſtice ſpeaks, hear, all ye inhabitants of the 
world! Ye diſciples of Brahma, of Mohammed, of Moſes, 
and of Jeſus | In whatever country ye are born, whatever 5 
ceremonies ye practiſe, into whatever doctrine ye are in- 
ſtructed, the law of nature is one, the rights of nature are 
invariable. The laws of baptiſm, and of circumciſion give 


no title, and offer no bar, to my impartial regard. Let 


me hold the ſale, and remove > rogues and fools, and all 5 


5 men weigh alike. 


"IS affirm, and feel indignation, that the jews hin been 
: cruelly treated by chriſtian ſtates *, Three hundred and 
on years they were baniſhed from England; but were. 5 
at length, recalled by Oliver Cromwell |, EY he forefathers. 
of the preſent generation were, conſequently, aliens, and 
1 received into this country, as forcigners. But, Ought not 
55 dur modern jews to be treated as the natural bor n it ubje &s 
of Britain? Are they not men? Are they not our bre- 
thren? And, living with us in a ſtate of civil ſociety, Are 
they not entitled to the common privileges of citizens? 
They will be found, perhaps, equally qualified with the 
moſt devout chriſtians, to preſide in a corporation, to repre- 
bent EY cen, and to. ee in the ſchools. If the 


YET. 


* Howe hi. of: Eng. v. 0 3 + oy 13 J , 198, 225, 236 337 = a 


= = 14530. 
Stow) Survey of London, p. 288, 285 edit, 1633. 
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= Findige Jad down be true, Have they not as zul " 
> RENT -- - 
Should] jews then be admitted to our vnicrſices? I ſee 7 
ö no reaſon for excluding them. Are theſe good argumente 
in ſupport of our excluſive privilege ? -T he ſons of [{ract 
Filled Jeſus: the juſtice of heaven is purfuing their chil- 
dren: they are baniſhed from their beloved Canaan : they | 
reject the chriftian doctrine. Lt all this be granted. | 
What then? IHE 3 Jews 3 Jeſus as an any and 
 _ nailed him to a croſs: but the jews are men, That 
Chriſt ſhould have been God before the world, and that 
he ſhould ſubmit to be made a man hath appeared to their 
- poſterity not only impoſſible, but even abſurd : yet the 
jews are men. The jews are circumciſed : but the Jews 
are men, and equally capable, as chriſtians, of underſtand- 
ing this maxim, What ye would, that men ſhould do 
5 0 you, do ye even ſo to them.” Some years ago 8 
_ eminent jews reſided in a univerſity town, and it is (1 
reckoned no diſc grace, to read the hebrew grammar of. the 1 
father, and the book of fluxions of the ſon. But, o = 
of the circumciſed ! dC e could not ſubſeribe James' $ es 5 : 
; darling articles. | EE . 
And, Why ſhould deiſts, living knobs; be weated- | 
- ike inhabitants of another world? The Author of nature 
enducs them with reaſon, and preſents them with revela- 
tion: and to him they are accountable for the uſe of both. 7 
A citizen of Geneva loved the morality of Feſus, but . | | 
held doubts concerning the chriſtian dodtrines. Verhaps, „ 
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1 \ Litdy Mentague, when at Adriana nin that the jews have. pi Wiege Po 
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| above the natural Turks chemſelves, and have formed a very conſide rad E com- 5 5 


anc; 


: monwealth, being judged by their own laws. Letters, vol. 1. p. 200. l 5 7 3 =_ 
Juſtyn. Martyr. Op. Dial. cum Tryphan. jud. p. 267. edit. Paris. 
- 0 Rouſſeau's 8 Emilius and  Sophin, vol, 4. The Profeſſion of FY Say oyard curate. 
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he did not ahderfland them. the was exerciſed with per- 
petual ſuſpiclons: he thought every chriſtian his enemy: 
but, at length, founck a a pen aceful alylum from the perſecu- 
tions of big gots. Wh ny do we © throw impediments in the 


way of deiſts? Thoſe im edi ments will but increaſe their 


power, and even give them a licenſe, to do miſchief, Is 

a deiſt a member of civil ſociety, a man of humane ſenti- 
ments, and a lover of the polite arts? Why then thould 
we refuſe him a place at our univerſities, though not 
chooting to attend our chapels, or ſubſcribe to our articles? 


But I aft again, Are not even the members of the eſta- 


pliſhed church injured by ſubſcription ? If I have made a 
fair ſtatement of natural right ts, nobody, I think, will be 
: diſpoſed to diſpute the juſtice of their claim; though many 
will ſeruple to allow them any prior or excluſive title; for, 
that would deſtroy the notion of a birthright; a natural, 
or birthright, being a common right. However, the peo- 
; ple, of whom 1 ſpeak, have this to fa y, They were born 
within the boſom of the church, nour iſhed at her breaſts, f 
and educated under her immediate care. Their parents, 
the ir tutors, their friends, were all her dutiful ſons; nor 
have their aflections, o far as we know, 1 


from her intereſt. They tell us, that they were baptized, 


and have been confir med into her doctrine; that they have 
55 continued to repeat her catechiſm, and to attend her worſhip. 
We beg, faid ſome petitioning. undergraduates of the 
univert ity of Cambridge! in 17/1, that our ſubſcription to 
i the articles may be dip xenſed with, not becauſe we object 
to any of them, but becauſe we have not Had an opportu- 
nity to ſtudy them 5.“ If literary advantages are to be de- 
rived ; at our univ exſit tie es; if the conferring of a degree be 


bs lebe W "w_ vol, 1. P. 2 10. Letters on the ſubject &f ſud! cription. 
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the public Gin to i merit, a recommendation 
at the entrance on public life, and an introduction to many 

of the benefits of eivil ſociety, Why ſhould they not be ſuf- 

Fered to enjoy them, without being perplexed with ſub- 

9 ſeription? Why not be allowed, in proportion to their 

merit, and according to their reſpective claims, to advance 

| in order to every academical privilege ? Ii many caſes, they 

are not clerical men, and will in Future life move in de- 

partments unconnected with theology. Why muſt ſub⸗ 

ö ſcription, then, give them a title to privileges, to which they 

had a right before? Among the important leſſons that 2 

5 neighbouring country is now teaching the nations, that is 
not —. — the leaſt, which reſpects PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


CHAP. VI. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


| As the pantding queſtions relate | more | immediately to 2 
5 ſubſcription at our univerſities, 1 will juſt obſerve, that 5 
there are three ſorts of inſtitutions, from which univerſities 5 
; appear to differ. De 
e differ from publi ic 12 books, Public 8 may 2 
” be conſidered, 0s. nurſeries for our univerſities, and univer- 
8 ſities ſhould. be the patrons of all public ſchools. Both | 
princes, and private perſons, may certainly, at their plea- 
ſure, diſpoſe of their own property; and from many bene- 
volent conſiderations may chooſe to erect public ſchools, 8 
and other eleemoſynary inſtitutions, with certain reſtric- 
n: 
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ions; lie that of Edward the 6th hs 4 and chat 
of Mr. Sutton for decayed merchants. There may be alſo 
Juſt reaſons for appropriating {ome colleges to particular 
ſchools; or ſome peculiar emoluments in a college to per- 
ſons particularly ſpecified. Thus King's college in Cam- 
bridge is confined wholly to the ſcholars of Eton; in Ema- 
nuel college ſome fellowſhips are aſſigned to particular coun- 
ties, and a fellowſhip was founded in Queen's, with the con- 
dition, that the perſon poſſeſſing it, ſhould preach two ſer- 
mons every year at Over. But a univerſity 1 is a collection 
of colleges: and, if there be graces or ſtatutes, excluding 
many perſons from all colleges alike, and depriving them 
of all univerſity expectations, Will not the caſe be mate 
rially altered? The province of public ſchools is ſimply the 7 
education of youth, and confines its attention to the rudi- 
ments of ſcience. But the views of univerſities are far 
more extenſive. Their deſign is, to lift youth into man- 
hood, to lay open the more abſtruſe parts of ſcience, to 
protect the polite arts in general, to promote new diſcove- 
ries, to enlighten, improve, and enrich a nation at large. 
While, therefore, public ſchools riſe out of ſmall beginnings, 
and will bear but a flight ſuperſtructure, univerſities are 
founded originally, as it were, on a broad baſis. Should 
2 they not, then, be built of ſolid materials, diſplay a princely 
. munificence, invite and even allure all, diſcountenance 
none, and ſo be directed to the public utility? Let ſuch 
inſtitutions reſemble the wide ſea, into which all dein. 
bouring rivers flow. Mare ſit liberum. 5 e 
II. Univerſities ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed Gola peels. ” 
"Haſtical ape They x are now ' alowed to be civil 5 


a Gin: Stat. Univ. Ox. tit. Wy 3 8 | py 
v Stat, Acad, Cant. Senat, Decret. de Oppugn. Eccleſ, ale can. 


1 - e corporations. 
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corporations *. „ Let che church, while it retains its pre- 


ſent form, be ſubject to eccleſiaſtical reſtraints. Let, No 
entrance for heretics, be written on the church porch. 2 


But ſhould ſocieties, united for civil purpoſes, be. con- 


| : fined by eccleſiaſtical ordinances? We may as AM 8 - 


trade and theolog gy under the ſame yoke, as literature and 
jj theology. And if ſome literary inſtitutions ; are thus limit. 


cd, Why are not all? The royal ſociety Was founded for 


the advancement of natural knowledge; the antiquarian 


1 for the elucidation of antiquities; J the college of phy ſicians, 
for the encouragement of phyſic. But, Would it not be 
amuſing, to have none admitted members, and to allow 


none to enjoy the benefit of thoſe inſtitutions, but ſub- 
ſeribers of 39 old taſhioned articles? ITbere is no greater 
pPropriety in a univerſity” s requiring ſuch a teſt. As the 
former corporations ſhould be acceſſible to members of the ; 


| fame political community, ſo alſo ſhould the latter. 


III. Further, the purſuits of literature differ allo from : 
5 the concerns of civil government. There are certain prin- 55 

a ciples eſſential to the ſupport of A good government ; and 
all engaging | in its ſervice ought undoubtedly to poſſeſo 
. them. Otherwiſe, the very men, whoſe duty it becomes 
80 protect government, and to adminiſter to its wants, 
955 would direct all their influence to ſubvert it. It would 
5 certainly be impolitic i in the king of great Britain, to ad- 
vance men to his privy „ or in a corporation to 


1 chooſe a mayor, or in a borough to appoint a repreſenta- 


: Ares who would defeat the very « end of their appointment. ; 
5 Yet, whenever it ſhall clearly appear, that the political . 

. ſentiments of a people have been miſrepreſented, as in the 
caſe of the proteſtant difſenters, or, that if they once held : 


| ® Blackſanes Comment, 3. © 48. 


maxims, 
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relinquiſhed them, as in the caſe of the catholics, the way z 


to civil employment ſhould. immediately be left open “. 
But the true object of univerſities, is the promotion of lite- 
rature. It might, therefore, even happen, that men, un- 
5 qualified for ſeveral departments in the ſtate, might, with 
the greateſt ſafety, be admitted to academical employments. 
The quaker, for example, will not bear arms. He unfits 
- himſelf, therefore, for military honours ; his religion not 
5 ſuffering him to receive them. Here government need not 
interpoſe. Suppoſe another to hold, that a foreign power 
bath a right to the crown of England. Here government 5 
5 might juſtly interfere for its owll faſety. The various 
parties, which I have introduced, are capable of giving go- 5 
vernment, what ought to be deemed a proper ſecurity; 
and what every juſt government would eſteem ſuch; 
(though if there be ſome ſore parts in our conſtitution, i 
v»rhich can hardly bear touching, and ſome corrupt parts in 
adminiſtration, which are mere putrefaction, the complaints 
of the diſſenters are to be charged to the account of thoſe 


evils, from whence they proceed): the ſtate may, therefore, 


5 ſafely tolerate their religion, and ought in juſtice to admit 
them to thoſe civil employments, which they can conſcien- 
tiouſly hold. But, ſuppoſing the worſt, that they can 
give the civil magiſtrate no ſecurity: this conſideration 


need not affe& univerſities. For while the civil magi- | 


ſtrate is. the executor of laws, which have a relation to 
the nature, and principle of our government, he hath a 
permanent ſecurity 1 in his own hands. The diſaffection of | 
academics, therefore, could introduce no o diſorder. Plato's 8 


4 Paley? s Pri I of mor. and | polls philoſopb * . 6. c. 8. 
1 Monte! quicu, De Leſp. ces loix, l. 1. 2. 
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; fanious remark will not only apply t to his ideal republic ; ö ie | 


1 applicable to every good government in the world: 


0 Nothing ſhould be appropriated to individuals further, 
Z than the public neceſſity requires. Sk Plato, indeed, directs 


5 the remark to private property, where the application of it 
will be liable to innumerable objections; but when applied 5 


25 to the common privileges of e it may be received =, 155 
1 general maxim. 


The more ſeriouſly, then, I conſider the origin of thoſe : 


rights, which are incident to our nature, the proper end 


of civil ſociety, and the liberal ſpirit, which, in confor- i 


mity to that end, ſhould pervade a univerſity, and the + 


more diſpaſſionately L propoſe the queſtion, How far is 
the eſtabliſhment of creeds at our univerſities conliſtent 
BY with the uſt pretenſions of our nature, the more — 1. 


5 perceive on which ſide the anfwer ſhould fall. Eo 
I muſt call it an infringement of our juſt rights: ad at . 
_ Cambridge, J would remark, that it took its riſe from 


. quarter, which makes it look with an unfavourable 
aſpect. James the firſt was an enemy to civil and re- 
: ligious liberty. Natural liberty too was ſeverely taxed 
by his arbitrary band. According to him © A king was 
God's vicegerent ; monarchy Was a partaker of the unity, 


fs an imitation of the Deity ; 0 king at his coronation be- ä 


came by natural right the father of his ſubjects; ; and man 


had no rights, till he received them from royal hands. 
He was to obey the juſt. commands of majeſty with 5 


35 8 alacrity ; but againſt. thoſe which were unjuſt, he had no ; 


reſource, but in fighs, and prayers, and tears, according to | 
, an adage of the primnutive church, when under e e 3 


N * nerve 4εα PETS! anden len lende d ny jon Wage EY Plats 5 8 
* 5 5 | DE 


Wogen, 
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Prayers, and tears are the arms of the chufch e. 5 Theſe ” 
are his majeſty's words. Agreeably to theſe principles 
James treated his ſubjects. Sometimes they are his poor 
| ſlaves, and ſometimes his little {chool-boys; while he him 
ſelf is the abſolute monarch, or the ſchool-maſter of his 
realms. It was but in the laſt century, that the univerſity | 
of Cambridge impoſed ſubſcription on taking degrees ® ; 
when a grace was paſſed at the command of that ſimple 
monarch, a man, whom unflattering poſterity has long 
ſince ſtripped of his glorious title, Solomon, and formed 
one more ſuited to his character, James the tyrant; and a 
man, who could give his ſon Charles ſuch advice as this, 
when ſpeaking of a large body of men, moſt juſtly deſerves 
it. Do not ſuffer theſe men, ſaid he, if you reſolve to 
ve in peace, to enjoy the ſame country with yourſelf, : 
unleſs for the fake of trying xa „ as Socrates 8 5 
his wife i. „ : 
= not Bein to „ this ny to aſk, Shall we hold 5 
graces ſacred, which were paſſed to humour the private 
piques, and intereſted views of a pedantic tyrant? We had : 
natural rights before James the firſt left eee and 12 | 
5 have they not been reſtored to u? 


He make no remarks on the inconvenience into ch | 


1 theological | inquirers betray themſelves by an attachment to 


eſtabliſhed ſyſtems ; on the awkwardneſs with which a 
young mathematician, unpractiſed in divinity, ſurveys 
” 39 articles; on the little connection between the materia 
| medica, and church NG, or on che relation of crotchets 


* Pie et lackryma fag arma Ecclefiz, Jacobi * * livers morarchiv. 
Stat. Acad. Cantab. Literæ regiæ. . e 
3 Nee patere, fi pacate vivere decreveris, ut hi ad tecum piety 8 | 
5 pit forte ferien ergo, ut / Socrates vixit cum SO yn «2 _—_ 
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and quayers to the five points *, Some fred queſtions: 
have, however, been frequently aſked on theſe ſubjeQs. 
But this Inquiry leads me to put a plain queſtion : : Why is 
ſuch a yoke, originally impoſed by ſuch a man, as James = 
the firſt, ſtill ſubmitted to by a learned body: ? Is not ſub- 
- ſcription. on ſuch terms an invaſion of a natural right? It 


argues nothing, whether I be a diſciple of Bocrhaave, of 
Coke, or of Handel; whether I reſign myſelf to mathema- 


| tical inveſtigation, or metaphyſical refinements. To ad- 
mit men to public encouragement on ſuch terms, is, in- 
deed, Auger a%co to deprive thoſe of it, who will not ſub- 
ES ſcribe, is to debar them of the rights of men, and of citi- 


3 Zens. W hy are our natural DN. invaded? 


| 1 When 1 FER all along of a to the 39 „ niches let i it 880 ablerved; chat t 

the three darling articles of James, (that 18, the three articles mentioned i in the 36th 
0 canon) which are ſubſcribed at Cambridge for a bachelor of divinity's 5 degree, and 
: for a doctor's in any faculty, N wy or un include all the 39 articles. 4 


US: The three articles are as follow. 


I. That the king's majeſty, under God, 1s the only hs; gov 'ernor ol me | 
35 realr, and all other his Highnels' O dominions and countries, as well! in ſpiritual, TY 
or eccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as temporal, and that no foreign prince, perſon, 5 | 


prelate, or potentate hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical we 


ſpiritual, within his majeſty s ſaid realms, dominions and countries. 


II. That the book of common prayer, and of ordering of biſhops, priefts, and 7 
| 3 containeth nothing in it contrary to the word of God; and that it may 
lawfully be uſed ; and that he himſelf will uſe the form in the faid book preſcribed | 


4 in public prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and no other. 


III. That he alloweth the book of articles, agreed upon by the archbiſhops, and Z 

. biſhops of both provinces, and the whole clergy in the Convocation, | holden at 
London in the year 1562; and that he acknowledgeth all, and every the articles i 

therein contained (being 1 in number 39 ) Ow the rg to be e to * þ 


8 che word of God. 


We whoſe names are underwritten do willingly, and ex animo o ſubſcribe to the f 


= three articles before · mentioned, and to all . in them contained, Excery. | 
| 5 Stat. Acad. Cantab, Þ 2 $ | = | | 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. | 


Sour, I know, will be forward enough to object, that | 


theſe 1 8 are imaginary ; that, all we can claim of civil 
ſociety, as a matter of rig zht, is protection; ; that every 


thing 55001 this | is to be received as a reward a. 3 have | 


already provided againſt this objection ; but will juſt add, 


that every good citizen is capable of reward: and, that 
it is repugnant to natural juſtice, to diſqualify any indivi- | 
dual, of that character, for receiving it. Thoſe ſtates | 
” were always held in admiration. by the ages of antiquity, : 
in which public encouragement was wont to be impartially | 
. beſtowed on the uſeful virtues b. As to thoſe who acknow-. 
. ledge, that the rights here aſſerted are not imaginary ; but 
who notwithſtanding think, that ſome ſentiments, though 8 
juſt, may yet be too refined for the preſent ſtate of ſociety, 
they will recollect the ſaying of an elegant philoſopher; 
There are certain ſpeculative truths in politics, which 
the world is not yet old enough to have the knowledge 
oke. It is to be lamented, that one, ſo conſiſtent with 5 
natural juſtice, and fo connected with public happineſs, 
ſhould have been thought of this kind, in fo enlightened a 
. country, as Britain. Some ſtates have here got the ſtart 
of us. As we py ow . we too ſhall grow wiſer. | 


8 e 3 C. 3. 


Db ASN yag os vi ai age ne Peeps ga, Thi; Je kel aldeeg apiro WONTEUZS Io | 


Thucid. in Epitaph. 
c Hume 8 Eflay 8. 
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at it is 10 ſaid, that ſociety alt ſubwit to prudent 5 


reſtraints, and political regulations; that a ſubordination in 
85 government muſt be ſteadily maintained; and, conſe- 
35 quently, that a ſtate ſhould have a juſt and permanent 
4 ſecurity. To this 1 reply, that a government founded on 
the immutable principles of impartial juſtice and equal © Ys 
liberty, will find ſecurity in its very conſtitution : but, 1s 
8 ſwearing to the truth of the 39 articles either a natural, a 
Juſt, or a permanent ſecurity? Let a ſtate make its own e 
laws; let the laws, and not men, govern; let government 
de made its own ſecurity, by becoming the guardian of the 
: ſocial compact a; by preſenting, with an unſuſpicious | 
DL hand, its juſt privileges to the whole ſociety ; ina word, | 
to accommodate the maxim of Plato's to our preſent ſub-" 
ject, Let no excluſive privileges be enjoyed further, than _ 
5 N the public neceſſity requires; let this, I ſay, be done, and : 
it will be found a general truth, that the ſafety of a ſtate, : 
and the proſperity of a x univerſity, Have no 2 depandance on = 
N religious teſts. . 8 


As to civil government, "ould: 1 knee that | 


| thoſe, who engage in its ſervice, ſhould be capable of giv- 
ing a civil teſt for ſecurity; I ſhould ſtill contend that a 
: civil will ſuperſede. a religious teſt. But even here the 
truth ſeems to be, that; a government t whoſe legillative and . 


| 4 Sos excellent colitical » writers have refined too — (it! has been faid) 5 5 


this © compact.“ However, all government ought to be regulated by ſuch prin- 
1 eiples, as a mutual conſent would certainly eftabliſh. Mr. Locke has given ſeve- | 
ral examples of people, who et up a gavernment over themſelves by their own 
| conſent. On Gov. b. 1. c. 8. and juttly abſerves, that this, and this only a, 
5 or could give beginning to any law ful government in the world. The engliſh 
. government was thus ſettled at the revolution: though the parliament by faithy = 
a fi Aly ſubmitting themſelves, the! ir HEIRS, and POSTERITIES for ever, did 
5 certainly exceed their powers. This claus * of the declarations therefore, 1 15 binding 8 
no . tan the ' nation chooke:, 5 | | | 
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executive powers are properly organized, whoſe principles 
are accurately defined, and whoſe Jaws are wiſely directed. 
would require none of thoſe teſts, which perplex modern 
governments. However, ſocieties united for the advance- 
ment of literature, certainly require none, either religious - 
or civil. If any be neceſſary, they ſhould, in fact, be of 

2 literary nature, like that over Plato's ſchool®. „ 

: nobody enter, who does not underſtand geometry. Mn. When 
I contemplate the evil of religious teſts, I feel horror! 

When oaths are taken to ſerve a preſent intereſt, and falſe- 

7 hood receives the compliment of truth, our natural ſenti- 
ments muſt be oppoſed, and we ſhall diſcover in the iſſue, 
Probably, that we have been doing wrong. What will 

de the conſequence? The molt ſacred engagements will loſe | 

their force. We may, 1 indecd, have ſubſcribed, and ratified : 
our ſubſcription. by an oath. But beginning to perceive, 
that ſubſcription was an impoſition, our oath will pals for 
1 matter of form, a trick of prieſtcraft, A political ma- 5 

nœuvre, a bugbear, a nothing. We break « our ſhackles, 2 

and we are free. 8 
What the incomparable Becoaria for of ache, « admi- 5 
1 niſtered to a criminal, to force him to ſpeak the truth,” 
will apply to oaths, which allure people to profeſs falſe- 

hood. Such laws are like a dike, oppoſed directly to : 

the courſe of a torrent: it is either immediately over- 
 whelmed, or by a whirlpool, formed 1 by itſelf, it is gra- 
1 0 dually undermined and deſtroyed f. fs But a civil teſt, 
where neceſſary, has nothing . in it. It will be 
given without fear, and may be relied on without hazard. : 

But even here let us be ſparing of oaths. Voltaire remarks. : 

o the celebrated patriot, wy. planted Feniybragin, that. 
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« his firſt care was to make an ance with his american 
neighbours; and this is the only treaty, continues he, be- : 
tween thoſe people, and the chriſtians, that was not rati- 
fed by an oath, and was never infringed?, *I am alſo 
perſuaded, that there are no ſincerer friends to gorern- 
ment; none more ready to give every proper ſecuri ity for 
its ſupport; none who experience a warmer attachment to 
polite literature; none who feel themſelves more intereſted | 
to promote the true honour of our univerſities, than thoſe, | 
= who wiſh to have ſubſer iption aboliſhed b. 15 
But it will be further objected, that a univerſity | = 
. corpor: ation, and of courle inveſted with certain rights and N 
capacities, neceſſarily and inſeparably incident to every ü 
corporation; that with theſe claims natural rights have no 
0 connection; and that the power of a corporate ſociety to 
make terms of admiffion is indiſputable, by virtue of its 
born to make by-laws for its government. ; 
I have already remarked from Blackſlone, as; our uni- 
8 verſities are not eccleſiaſtical, but civil corporations, and : 
that the right of viſitation does not ariſe from any princi- 
| ple of the canon law, but was of neceſſity created by the 
common lawi. It is granted, that a univerſity may, as 
=. as. other corporations, make by-laws, þ but thoſe laws EY 


* Voltaire 5 « Works, v. 17. Hiſt, of the Wale, : 
* Jebb's Works paſſim, and Frend's Thoughts on cubſeription. | 


Of the Diſſenters 1 would juſt obſer ve, that in the year 1772, when the bill . 
| CTY brought into the houſe of commons, for their relicf, it paſſed * ithout a divi- . 
8 ion: though afterwards rejected in the upper houſe. Many juſt and liberal ſen⸗ 
timents were delivered by the commons, in favour of the claim; it was. main- | 
| tained « e that the engliſh hiſtory abounded with « examples, which thew them to 
| have been excellent citizens; and to have been as loyal, and dutiful under good | 
$ Kings, as they were firm in their oppoſition to Wale tyrants, W. ho W anted to over- 5 
turn tte confiitution.” An. Reg. vol. 1 8. c. 8 Other teſtimonies no leſs | 
© honourable have deen ſince borne to the principles 0 the centers. | | 
5 3 Blackſtone 5 Comment, b. I. c. 18. b 


— 
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ſhould not be repugnant to the ſpirit of the common law, 
and to the nature and principle of our government. By- 
| laws of any particular community are to be meaſured by 
the law of the land, in the ſame manner, as human ap- 
| pointments ſhould be conformable to the law of nature, 
the principle of every particular government®, and the 
8 5 poſitive laws of ſcripture l. Now 1 in every inſtance, wherein 
the canons of the church, or the graces of our univerſities, 
invade the rights of mankind, they oppoſe the e of 5 
the common law, which! is to guard them. 5 
A theologian, I am aware, will be ready to object, that 
it is neceſſary to guard and ſecure the true faith. And, Can 
there, he will fay, be a more probable way of gaining it 
reſpect, and enſuring its ſucceſs, than to force it, as it 
Were, gently on the public notice? To make it the intereſt = 
of men to receive it, and a difadvantage to reject it? If na- 
tural, or ſocial rights are in a {mall degree encroached on, 
and ſome e become ſufferers, may not the benefit 1 
of ſociety at large, involved in the intereſt of truth, de. 
mand ſuch a facrifice? Will not the importance of chriſ- 
: rianity juſtify the ſuppreſſion of hereſy? Is not more gained 
on the ſide of religion, than | is loſt on that of liberty? _ 
And, What ſerious man will grieve to ſee the ſtandard of . 
; RI placed i in an inviting lituation? : 
Alas! Ve learned doctors n, 14 tremble for Sirinity! l 15 
This cautious mode of propagating truth, this anxious con- 
Fern in guarding the faith, create in my mind ſome un- 
e lucky e ü Oe . of truth muſt that be, in 


{| 


* F 3 17 2. 
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— K Rutherforth and Waterland. 
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me boden of which ſuch caution is « tin} And, Can 8 
faith be ſecured, by ſuppreſſing the exertions of reaſon? 
Father Fulgentio was once preaching on Pilate's queſtion, 
"08 What is truth !” he told his hearers, „that, after : 
many ſearches, he had found it:“ and held out a new 7 


teſtament. He then put it in b pocket with this iy 


\ remark—** But the book is prohibited.“ The Japoneſe, 
and the inhabitants of Siam will not Situ about religion. 
BY not they act more rationally than ſome chriſtians? 
e diſpute, indeed, but we muſt draw no concluſions. 


= be true faith muſt be « ſecures, * 


When Dr. Rutherforth was regius 1 of P- inity _ 
min the univerſity of Cambridge, Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jeſus 

5 college propoſed four queſtions for qiſcuſſion in the divinity : 

ſchool. The grave profeſſor was much alarmed, and 
actually refuſed to let the queſtions have a public hearing®. 85 

| W hence did this proceed? Doubtleſs, the doctor thought | 
himſelf, in the divinity ſchool, one of thoſe ſuperintend- 


| ants and governors, who to uſe his own words, „are to 


ſecure and promote, as far as they are able, the true faith > 


4 and doctrines of the goſpel a. 43 


But, the queſtion of orthodoxy 1 leave, for the pat 
in the hands of divines; juſt hinting what I have ſometimes 
= heard whiſpered. It argues little, what you propoſe to 
men; whether the koran, the ſhaſter, or the goſpel. Is 
= Ut neceſſary for the eſtabliſhing of your ſcheme, to deprive 
men of any of the benefits of civil ſociety? We will un- 8 


denake to > prove, that your dogmas « cannot e true, nor 5 


g 2 Robinſon? 5 . jet. 1. 1 

op Rutherforth and Watetl, and. 

- r Jebb's works, yol. 1. P- 37. notes. | 
A Conf. fhonal Pref. to 2nd ed. r. 31. 
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tome from es common parent. This I think juſtly al. 


For as there is a primitive reaſon e, from whence proceed 
thoſe relations, which conſtitute law; there are alſo rights, 
prior to any form of religion, which are the foundation of 
_ Iiberty, _ Chriſtianity, we might ſay, does not violate thoſe 
rights, and this is one argument in favour of that religion: 
but, as ſome called chriſtians do, whatever we think of 


chriſtianity at 3 we ara concluſions againſt their 


ſyſtems. 


But, it ſeems, A of al Aste would 5 
flock to alma mater, if we removed ſubſcription. This is 


what I contend ought to be: and this it ſeems, is, with 
ſome, che grand objectionꝰ. 8 Pitifaul and ill-judged policy ! 5 
e Characteriſtic of prieſts and monks, rather than of men of 
the world. From the time of king James, non- on- 
: formiſts have been treated i in England, as the Lydians were 
by Cyrus. Herodotus tells us, that the Lydians firſt turned 
gold and ſilver into coin“. With this gold they corrupted 
the Perſians. Cyrus, it is true, aimed to humble them, | 
by confining them to ſervile employments. In like man- 
ner, the high church party thought to ſink the conſequence 
of diſſenters, by keeping them ignorant. But Cyrus, and 
the high-church party were both alike miſtaken. The 
: Lydians corrupted the Perſians with their gold; diſſenters, 


too, by being forced into a ſituation, more favourable to free 


inquiry, are now taking the lead in literature; and have 
7 got poſſeſſion of thoſe principles of liberty, and civil go- 
ernment, which muſt, in a revolution of . under. 
5 mine the fabric of Rs Js 


7 Hookers e 
* Frend on Subſeri p. * Herod. lib, 1. 
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—— Sed Cantaber unde 

Stoicus? =o eons | 

Nunc totus graias noſtraſque badet "bis Athenae, 
De ECOL 8 jan 0 9 ; 


1 cannot help String kan, that the laws, which” tre- 


late to education, are alſo extremely oppreſſive to catholic 
diſſenters. I have grieved, that while a legal toleration hath 
afforded relief to ſome proteſtant diſſenters, no ſuch relief has 

1 yet been afforded to engliſh catholics : that the laws, which | 
oo relate to catholics, ſhould in a free country be directed to 
perpetuate ignorance on their children *: that our laws 


ſhould refuſe catholics thoſe privileges, which 1 many catho- 805 


lic ſtates now allow britiſh proteſtants. Yet have I feen 
with pleaſure, that the juſtice of mankind indulges them 
1 privileges, denied them by the laws. 1 have alſo been 
taught, from the examples of proteſtant diſſenters, and of - 
catholics, that univerſities are not eſſential to literature, 
and that the exertions of induſtry have a vigour. which = 
will not be borne down by unjuſt power, 


In anſwer, however, to this formidable objection, the 


Bs 2 of mankind tells us, that while public juſtice and | 
= liberality | give health to nations, the hand of oppreſſion ; 
C ww ns. e Pos wo 


5 1 mean not to intimate, that the charge of | ignorance, brought again! Aiſen⸗ > 


ters, 1 as ever juſtly founded. Among the ancient puritans were many as good 


5 ſcholars as England could boaſt ; and when the moſt circumſcribed in regard to : 
8 nenen, diſſenters always had among them, many diſtinguiſhed men. 


* The being debarred our univerſities, is a trifle, compared with other acts 8 


1 injuſtice, which affect catholic diſſenters. 23 Eliz. cap 1. 1 Jac. = Ro 785 85 


3 Joc . ks 5. 1 en I. e. 2. In the eighteenth year of his pref nt majeſty, _ 


5 one law was N which had precluded them from the enjoyment. of landed . 
Proper ty, but they are ſtill Jeſt by our laws under a cruel proſeription in regard to 
education. — Since the publication. of the firſt edition of this book, the cat holics have 
e * placed i in the lame condition as the Feen difenters. x 


. querors, 
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querors, and frequently admitted the vanquiſhed to the 
liberty of freeborn citizens, and they became one people 7. 
Ihe government of the chineſe provinces, as baron Mon- 
5 teſquieu hath alſo remarked, is equally divided among the 
| Chineſe and Tartars. Ihe fame. economy prevails in 


their courts of juftice. This liberality was true policy. 


It removed ſuſpicion; it diffuſed confidence; it promoted 
benevolence. The T artars thus ſecured their conqueſt; 
and China, by its very defeat, gained! an addition of 


- ſtrength. 7 


And thall we treat Britons as ALIENS | IN THEIR o . N 
5 COUNTRY? Chriſtians, let us not bluſh to receive fome . 


juſt maxims from pagan heroes ! Their proſperity was a 


comment on their policy. Let us too from more modern | 


| examples learn, that an appropriating ſpirit hath an incon- 


5 ceivably bad influence on the intereſt of civil ſociety. The 
conduct of the oppreſſed manufacturers in the Netherlands, 
An of the Huguonots in F rance, who enriched rival na- 


tions with their manufactures, while they impoveriſhed 


their own, the meaſures alſo adopted by the engliſh non- 
conformiſts, together with their ſubſequent fortunes in 
America, have a warning voice, which lays, Injuſtice TY 


not political wiſdom. 


The truth is, that the Atorders 9 id wil "I 
recttified in a future Rate. But empires are not immortal, | 

Their tortunes, therefore, are weighed out to them 1 in the ; 
preſent | world. The common Father holds the ſcale of 
= juitice with impartial hands, and appobits, that political 
| ſtrength ſhall be weighed out to nations, in propor- 
tion to their pellitical- rectitude. In the riſe and fall 
of empires the philoſoplic eye traces this truth. They 
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were golden as with Rome, when it could by (a 12 
of her, 85 ba 


Q domuit, nexuque pio longinqua re revinxit, 


L But when, under her emperors, by her proconſdh ſhe plun- 
dered her provinces, and by an abandoned ſoldiery ſhe ha- 


: raſſed her own citizens, her glory f Hed, and — haſtened 5 
to ruinn 


3 further reply to > this objeQion, that our 8 refirie 3 


| tions not only affect the polity of a ſtate, but the progreſs 
of the polite arts. If we wiſh literature to appear with _ 
true dignity and eaſe at our public academies, Why do we 
_ confine her walks, and load het with ſhackles? What a ; 
5 ſtrange deciſion was this of the ſynod of Arles in France 5 
: : hs Profeſſors of philoſophy i in handling phyſical or meta- 
| phyſical queſtions, which have a correſpondence with divi- 
nity, ſhall take care, that they ſo do it, as not to injure in 
the leaſt the principles of « our true religion, which principles 
| ſhone forth in the writings of thoſe famous divines, whom 
the Lord raiſed up to kindle in the laſt century the lan- 
beau of the goſpel i in theſe and the neighbour nations *. 


That is, our profallies 1 thall Keep within the circle of cal- 5 
1 viniſtic orthodoxy. 


Is our Oxford * leſs exceptionable > 8 it is ; ors . 


dained, that no profeſſor, or public lecturer, directly or 
indirectly teach, or in laying down poſitions aſſert any: 
*.- ns. which 1 in any meaſure oppoſes the catholic faith .. . 
That is, they ſhall ſay nothing, which i in the leaſt contra- 7 
det the articles of 1 562. . „ 
Other examples, beſide thoſe of Galileo, — two a french | 
. editor of Sir Ifaac Newton” 8 e prove, Thad eſtabliſhed : 


* ; Quick"s Sat: vol. : 2 a Synod. e. 15. 
* — Natur, > vow. t. + 5 


85 formularies 
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n of faith tive ſu ppreſſed the diſcoveries of hu- 
man ſcience; and innumerable inſtances might be pro- 
duced of their evil influence on rational theology. As a 
L ſpecimen of this tendency, I will lay before the reader 
Mr. Tyrwhitt s queſtions e, referred to page 44, ſuſpecting 
with Dr. Diſney, © that the rejection of them rather ar- 
5 gued ſome diſtruſt of certain opinions guning © converts by 5 
an open diſcuſſion of them.? 
And further ſtill, if we wiſh t to ſe ling ſpread re- 
Anse and humanity through a nation, Why do we make 
her wear a partial appearance? 1 have, indeed, already 
been led to remark, that the exertions of induſtry have 
proved too ſtrong for the arm of oppreſſion. But, while 
ſuch exertions reflect honour on the injured parties, Do 
2 they not juſtify complaints, which proceed from men, ex- 
periencing the ſeverity of theſe impolitic reſtrictions? Do 
we conceive, that liberality 1 18 profuſion, or, that even to N 
do juſtice to individuals would i injure a community ? Surely | 
examples might be produced, to ſhew, that an impartial : 
| diſtribution of literary advantages neither tarniſh the Luſtre. 
| f ſcience, nor debaſe political wiſdom. 85 
But we ſtand too near to ſee ourſelves: and La am PR 5 
to be forced to look beyond the banks of This, — . 1 
for ſuch laudable examples. os 
Among the ancient Romans, then; ahier a youth tad: 
_ been Prepared by : a domeſtic education, and had put on the : 


5 ec I. Pretes dhtifiiancrynt ad Deum in, patrem Jeſu Chuigi e fant. | 
II. In cœtum chriſtianum recipiendi ſunt, qui Jeſum pro vero Meſſia ag- 
| noſcunt, etſi Mum vel Yeo Dk inferiorem, | ves; etiam merum bominem 
| effe credunt. He NET | | „„ 


III. Lex chriſtiana æternis PR i non fancitur, 7 | OO | 
IV. Nullum fidei chriſtianæ dogma in ſacris ſcripturis traditum, eſt ele 


; ration diſſentaneum. Memoirs of the life of Dr. Jedd, prefixed to his works, 
jp Pp: 375 by Dr. 1 | | 


. | . 3 | 
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= manly own,” they were ela; into 1 forum, 


and entered on the practice of pleading. This was done at 
the age of ſeventeen, and with all imaginable folemnity, — 
but without either oaths or ſubſcriptions . The athenian _ 


youth, indeed, took an oath of obedience to the govern- | 


8 ment, and the religion of their country *© by but the cat! 
Was very different in its nature from that adminiſtered = 


among us, nor was it taken at their places of literature. 
Among the ancient Perſiarſs, none were excluded by law 


krom honours and civil offices: all might ſend their children 

| to the public ſchools of juſtice, and all might advance 

10 through the different orders of children—of youth—-of men 
Quand of old men. Such was their civil œcõοOmy, adds 525 


Kenophon, in the practice of which the Perſians think 


5 they have the greateſt excitement to become eminently 
; 9 ood f. This polity was attended with no inconvenience 
10 theſe governments, nor did it weaken he authority ot of 


1 kterature. . 


us eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 


Let us take à comparative view of this affair in · new and 
, old England. In new England, where the legiſlative 
bodies are almoſt to a man diſſenters from the church of _ 
1 England. 4: There is no teſt to prevent churchmen from 
holding offices. II. The fons of churchmen have the full 
benefit of the univerſities. III. The taxes for the fupport 
: of > worſhip, when pail by churchmen, are * to $i 


4 a Cicero 4 oratoribus. 


1 e Johannis Stobæi ſentent. Sermo. 47, page 243, ed. 1 N 
5 has quoted this oath with an air of great triumph; but I ſhall ſhew elſe where, 
chat it was not a caſe in point, and That the doughty paces ſhouted victory : 


too ſoon. | | 
8 Xcnophon e aid 4. p. 13. Hutchinſon ed, 4. 


. 
= 
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the ciudad: ner; hi old England difleaters are 
excluded from all places of truſt and honour. II. The be- 
nefits of education in our univerſities are appropriated to the 
Tons of churchmen. III. The clergy of the diſſenters 
_ receive none of the tithes, paid by the people, who muſt ; 
be at the additional charge of maintaining their own ſepa- 
3 rate worſhip.” That jealouſies, and ſufpicions ſubſiſt 
among the diflerent parties in old England by fuch narrow 


policy, iS inconteſtible. But the inhabitants of new Eng- 


land tell us, chat no public diſorders proceed from their 
regard to private liberty t. 5, The common rights of the dif- 
_ ferent ſects both in new England and alſo in Philadelphia, 5 
are guarded by civil government, and yet political confidence 
is not weakened, the public peace is not interrupted, com- 
mercial purſuits are not retarded, the principle of morals 
_ receiv es no ſhock, nor does literature, by being made 
common, ſink into contempt. — Scotland too has vaſtly a 
the ſuperiority over England. An acceſs to civil employ- 
ments in Scotland not being made through the medium of 
lacramental teſts, nor is ſubſcription the price of degrees at 
its univerſities, though it is for miniſterial ordination. : 
And whether the ſcotch univerſities have of late years pur- 
lued literary reſearches with leſs ſpirit than our own, 1. 
leave to the deciſion of the candid and waly: learned in both 5 


our univerſities. 


In Ireland too no l teſt is required for evil ” 
employments. The teſt act was repealed about fifteen. 6 
years ago, and we are told from reſpectable authority, 5 

that, when a regular plan was formed for the overthrow of 

che national church, its very exiſtence, in a a meaſure, was 8 

+ Vid. Dr. Franklin' $ mikclianeous works. A Letter in ; which the date ef = 


{toleration ! in new and old England 15 compared, 
* er of Cloyne. e L 


E 3 5 5 — owing = 
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owing to the conduct of the diffenters?.. Thus too would 
a univerſity increaſe her ſtrength, and extend her reputation, 
as ſhe opened her arms to people of all denominations. | 
The univerſity of Dublin, I; am informed, e no 
ſubſen iption. 1 
- There are, I am convinced, many Bberal and refpec- 
. table men in both our univerſities, who, on the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation, have avowed ſentiments ſimilar to theſe. ö 
It i is not Mr. archdeacon Paley only, who would acknow- 
| ledge, that ſubferiptions perpetuate the proſcription of 
ſects, and tenets, from which any danger has long ceaſed 
to be apprehended.” "Theſe men with large views, not to 
be confined by partial and antiquated articles, have not 
been backward to make liberal conceſſions in favour . 
ſome diſqualified perſons; conceſſions, which have re- 
flected higher honour on thoſe who have made them, than 
: on thoſe, who have frequently received them. But they 
feel themſelves in embarraſſinents and difficulties, againft 


which they ſee no remedy. Here then an objection has 5 


been ſtarted, which appears to me the capital one, from 
the very nature of our univerſity eſtabliſhments, and the 
terms of our college ſtatutes. What can we do, it has 
2 been ſaid, with inſtitutions, confined by the expreſs reſtric- 
: tions of the original benefactors? We with our terms of 

: admiſſion were more generous; and that not being! incum 
bered with the crude imperfections of antiquity, | they 
| might conform to the maxims and manners of a more en- 
: lightened ag ce —Yet, Can we deny, 1 that our anceſtors might 

divert their benefactions into what channels they pleaſed, . 
5 and confine them by bounds of their own raiſing? How 


be Right of the eka diſſenters to: a x complete toleration alerted, 


: : wi : 
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can we ſuffer chem to take a courſe, which the founder” "iv 


limitations do not allow, and thus violate ſtatutes, to 


which we have {worn obedience ? Theſe perſons, improved 


by the liberality of a more refined age, are themſelves ſupe- 
' riour to the peculiarities and partialities of their more bar- 
barous anceſtors. But the ſtatutes are NN, Ss they 5 
cannot repeal them. 5 


This I call the capital objection; yet is it not ſo a 
as to admit of no exceptions. Indeed, it ought only to 


apply to thoſe, who are candidates for college favours, | 
Theſe ſhould be diſpoſed to comply with the terms laid on 
them by the founders, or not offer themſelves candidates 
for their bounty. But many, it is clear, retire to our 
places of literature, who aſk no college favours, who 


court no univerſity preferments, Being ſent there with a 


view to prepare them for public life, all that is ſolicited for : 
them of a college, is a free participation of literary advan- 
tages, all that is aſked of a univerſity is the recommen- 

dation of a degree ; and a requeſt ſo moderate and fo reaſon- Y 
| able ſhould, ſurely, be ſubject to no reſtrictions whatever. 


As to the ſtatutes of particular colleges, whether drawn up 


: by the immediate hand, Or under the patticular direction of py 
their reſpective founders, or left to the diſcretion of ſurviving ; 
_ truſtees, they would naturally follow the pleaſure of thols 

particular perſons, and wear the complexion of thoſe im- 
perfect times in which they were framed, But even theſe 

ſtatutes will not de allowed to have fo binding a force, as 
do ſuffer no variation from their original ſtrictneſs. They * 
muſt ſhare the fortune of other ſtatutes, and canons, which : 
through the variableneſs of times, of people, and of cuſ- 
555 toms, muſt either fall intirely into diſuſe, or ſubmit ta 
an interpretation, which the age can bear. Thus only 
can foundations keep time with thoſe improvements, 
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which our anceſtors could not foreſee, and againſt ck 


they could make no proviſion. A ſtatute of one of qu 
_ colleges, founded in the times of popery, runs thus, 
Bragg Fifthly, you ſhall ſwear, that when the name of the 15 
founder or foundreſs are repeated, you ſhall pray for 
them in particular, and for the foundreſs and benefac- : 
tors of the ſame college, in returning daily thanks.” In 
the former part of this clauſe the doctrine of pur gatory 


is implied, the popular doctrine in Henry che 6ths reign, 


| but now generally diſbeliey ed among us, as proteſtants. : 
N otwithſtanding this ſtatute, the preſident and fellows do 

not hold themſelves bound to pray for their foundreſs ; . nor 8 
. would, I conceive, if even the legiſlature had made no pro- | 
viſion for them, though, in returning daily thanks, ex : 


3 Will feel gratitude for her favours. 


On theſe conſiderations, though, with my preſent fon 


Ly timents, 1 would not be a candidate for coll lege favours, 


et it had I really enjoyed any, no ſubſequent change in 
my religious opinions, though directly oppoſite to e 55 
doctrines of the church, and even incapacitating me for | 
attending college worſhip, would have qiſpoſed me to 


relinquiſh them. When the ſentiments and cuſtoms 
of a people change, the Jaws alfo ſhould change.” Church 


preferment, if I had held any, 1 would certainly have 


reſigned. But ſurely, it is not the current opinion of 
1792, that men ſhould loſe their rank | in civil — 7 15 for 1 


religious ſpeculations. 


Numerous laws are the natural effect of freedom. For Y 
: changes are perpetually making in the cuſtoms, opi- 


nions, property, and religion, of na tions, which require 
the aſſiſtance of legiſletion: and where there is no arbi- 


: yary influence, they 2 will receive it. But happy : are thoſe | 


. inſtitutions, | 


3 . 
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Auftitution; which in thats etal foundation are fub⸗ 
ject to few laws! Painful experience having taught man- 
kind, that it is eaſier to frame Jaws entirely DEW: than 3 to. 


remove ancient preJugices: 


9 755 ar IMPROVEMENTS. THAT MIGHT BE MADE IN OUR 


UNIVERSITIES. 


Hear 1 meant 10 have 104 n view of my | ſubjeRt: 
= but I muſt treſpaſs on the reader” s patience a little longer, h 
T0 would obſerve, then, that what has been hitherto ad- 
vanced on univerſities, proceeds on this principle, | that 
: all their privileges, and emoluments, of whatever kind 
they are ſuppoſed to be, ſhould be acceſſible to the public 
at large: 

For it is oubted, + hs _ ſome, men too of no 

mean figure 1 in the literary world, whether degrees are of 
any importance to real ſcience. The honours conferred in 
the ſchools, and at our public examinations, the premiums f 
alſo aſſigned to particular exerciſes, when beſtowed with ” 
impartiality, have, indeed, acknowledged advantages. But - 
no proof of merit, they affirm, can be collected from a 

mere degree. Ihe fooliſh exerciſes, performed i in the . 

public ſchools at Oxford for a bachelor and maſter of arts 

15 degree are well known to be too ridiculous to deſerve a ſe- 
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rious cenſure *. % A very capable judge hath, indeed, re 


marked, that there | 1s no univerſity in Europe, where the 5 
firſt degree is obtained ſo honourably, as at Cambridge v. 
This is, I ſuppoſe, in general, true. The remark, however, 5 
muſt be received with ſome allowance, and will certainly not 
apply to the degree of maſter of arts; and, indeed, it can- 
not be denied, that even the higheſt degree, in divinity, 8 
ſo called, may be, and is frequently, procured 1 with LVEEy' hs. 
conſiderable attainments in literature. 
Public annual examinations ſtill continue to be the wiſh 
of) many perſons, of the firſt conſideration in letters. It can- 
not, they think, be denied, that ſome ſuch plan of reform, ; 
as that propoſed by Dr. Jebbe, would tend to awaken a 
5 Tpirit of emulation, to promote a uniform tenour of appli- 
cation, and to afford a truer eſtimate of real merit, than 8 
the partial and inffective ſyſtems of education, purſued at 
preſent 1 in both our univerſities. 
I have alſo heard it queſtioned by ſome welt affected : 
and judicious tutors, whether, on the whole, our fellow- 
ſhips in their preſent ſtate are not to be conſidered as an 
evil in academical life. It being their judgment, that if 
our ſeats of literature were occupied only by effective men, 
8 ſuch 2s tutors, profeſſors, and maſters, or ſuch only, whole. 
talentsand inclinations led them to literary reſearches, which 
| might benefit the community, that our diſcipline would 
be more ſimple, the progreſs of literature rendered more 
eaſy, and the morals of the ſtudents lefs expoſed to danger. 
5 lt has s been W iſhed too N others, chat more - employment | 


Kue; 's Eftays, N. 18. 77. 


| d vp. Watton's Preface to his esl. Pn : | | | | 
7, 8 - Remarks upon the preſent mode of education in the uri er fry of Cache. 7 5 
* * 2 r Propoſ ol tor. ho 3 pre ment. Jebd's W. orks, vol. 2. = 0 — 
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195 evight be aſſigned to ofellaethips (ſome of which are mere 
| ſine-cures, though others, I acknowledge, find reſpectable 


Dn” employment), fo that our youth might not be obliged to be 
hurried to inns of court, (where there are no aſſiſtances 
-- ex directing the application of N or to reſide in 

foreign or ſcotch univerſities 0. To fay nothing of that 
appearance of ancient les which theſe appointments 

now wear, and of their tendency to ſuppreſs exertions, 

which render men uſeful and conſpicuous « on the theatre | 


6 of public life. 


It is obvious, indeed, that as nene le el in the ” 
4 times of popery, and were formed out of ſchools, which 
were under the immediate patronage of monaſtic inſtitu- 


tions*, they will retain ſome veſtiges of ancient ſuper- 


3, ſtition; and that as they were afterwards incorporated, they 
will ſtill carry the remains of ariſtocratic partiality ; defects, 
I which, when the time of complete reformation arrives 5 
(and ſuch 4 reformation ſooner or later our univerſities 

| muſt undergo) will receive, no doubt, a radical care. I; 
Have alſo heard it queſtioned, whether the making of chriſ- 
tianity a diſputatious ſcience tends not to weaken its autho- 
rity, and Fins: not Produced the lame effects in chriſtian | 


4 There are now no lectures given, and no „ woke exerciſes performed at a 
inns of court. 1 fay now, becauſe formerly they were kind of academies for 
: educating the nobility and gentry. But as the rivalſhip which once ſubſiſted be⸗ | 
tween the univerſities, and inns of court, have ſubſided, and the animoſities 
ariſing from their different regards to the civil and municipal law no longer exiſt, 
| our i inns of court have ſtrangely degenerated. « The whole care of education, as 
a judicious writer obſerves, © ſeems ta be devolved on the cook, and the only 
1 remaining part of the ancient regulations is, that the ſtudent ſhall eat his commons D 
for a certain number of terms.” Millar's Hiſt, View of the Eng. government, 
. 466. It ſhould be noted, that though till the time of Mr. Viner no encou- 5 

: ragement was given to the ſtudy of the common law 1 in e univerſity, Nan no 


| there are profeſſorſnips i in both, _ | 
K Mi: clay” s Hift, view y of the Rag governmcnje 
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ſtates, by transforming hriftanity into philoſophy, as it 

did in the firſt chriſtian academy in Alexandria f. 

But it does not fall within my province to intermeddle | 
with defects in diſcipline, or to propoſe ſchemes: of refor- 
mation. Yet to plead the cauſe of impartial juſtice, and 
of equal liberty i is the duty of all. And whether degrees, 

| beftowed as they now are, be conſidered as neceſſary diſ- 

_ rinQtions, to aſcertain the different ſtanding of members in 
collegiate life, or as kind of certificates to the world of a 
perſon's having been called to a liheral profeſſion, and in 
whatever light we view our fellowſhips, whether as com- 

= penſations for the expence of a learned education, as afford- 
ing calm retreats for men of ſcientific minds, or 28 rewards 5 
for perſonal virtues, whatever view, I ſay, we take of = 
fellowſhips, J muſt ſtill contend, they ought not to be ap- 

5 propriated to one party nor to be e to the law of Py 
ſubſcription. N 5 

And could no policy be adopted by our 13 We 
more generous in its intentions, and more permanent in its 
effects, than what. hath hitherto been practiſed? Surely . 

there might; though I fear, it could not exert itſelf within 
our preſent college walls. But 2 UNIVERSITY | is poſlefled 
of an extenſive authority, and enriched with ample en- 
dow ments: and if a a ſpirit, emulous of great undertakings, _ 

pervaded its me mhers, might effect the nobleſt purpoſes. 

a univerſity, as it admitted new light, were diſpoſed to 
rectify ancient miſtakes, the batte would be ready ta 

give its ſupport : and, in time, there might be effected a 

truly generous diſcipline, proving, how far inſtitutions 
founded 1 in juſtice, ang directed by benevolence, would 
let a nation. | 


7 f Robinſon' J mig. of kari, "A 24. 
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Some corporate ſocieties 1 it would be political lo en- 


tirely to aboliſh. In ancient times, borough corporations 
formed a uſeful barrier againſt the tyranny of domineering 


- barons. But they are now not only uſeleſs, but very in- 
Jurious to civil liberty . b. Theſe are ſcarcely fuſceptible of 
any generous reform. But our academical eſtabliſhments | 
are capable of very uſeful improvements, though, in their 
preſent ſtate, expoſed to the cenſure of being mere for- 
treſſes for the church®,” and muſt, proportionably, ſtop | 
the current of public "Ore Of this we have a fingular | 
example, not only i in the appropriating ſpirit, ſecuring col- 
legiate emoluments ro churchmen in England, as well as 
in the partial attention paid to the iriſh and ſcotch univer- 
5 ſities. For though perſons, who have obtained a degree in 
N che former, may be admitted ad eundem at Oxford and 
CE Cambridge, no ſuch indulgence 1 18 ſhewn to the graduates of 
the latter. The partiality of our univerſities might alſo | 
5 be exemplified in the treatment of ſome of their own £ 
. members i. 5 . 5 
y what” means, at what 2 PO” Tong what perſons | 
; ſuch revolutions ſhall be effected in the ſentiments of man- 
kind, and whether foundations ariſing out of ſuch enlarged 
lentiments will be improvements of ancient models, or, as 
it were, edifices entirely new, formed of modern materials, 8 
and | reared. by original workmen, it would be raſhneſs to 
decide. Yet will I hazard a conjecture, that the men, 5 


in Lately exemplified in the borongh of Cambria: ge. See a a pamphlet entitled 


Reflections on the contentions and diſorders of the borough 0 of Cambridge. | 


Pr. Price. 


2 Locke at Oxford, 3 Whiſton and F rend at Cambr idge. Tbougb i in regard 
9 0 Locke and Frend, they are to be conſidered as the acts of prix ate colleges, anch | 

abt: of the univerſity at large. Sce the Biog. Britannica. Article Locke, and 
1 appendix to Frend's : Thoughts on Subſcrip. 2d . | 


whom. 
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whidm coviderice will raiſe up to be the inſtruments of its 


denevolent deſigns, will not be ſelfiſh in their tempers, 
narrow in their judgments, violent in their paſſions, or 
ambitious in their projects. They will be lovers of truth, 


and capable of making thoſe ſacrifices, which ſhe demands 
5 of her friends: aiming to be the patrons of mankind, 
rather than the leaders of a ſect, they will be attached to 


: every being, {uſceptible of reaſon ; they will reverence 


human nature. Far from being promoters of confuſion in 
ſociety, they will aim to reCtity its diforders, and to en- 
large its comforts; they will be ſtudious to promote good 


= order, mutual harmony, and political ſtrength : in a word, 


, they will be men, who will love their brethren, fear God, 


: and honour the king k. 


This ſubject, I am convinced, very ; intimately concerns 
the intereſt of ſociety, and would give exerciſe to the moſt 
N reſpectable abilities. What I can fay | 18 very far beneath 
the importance of che ſubject. But ſentiments have been 

| delivered by different writers, deſerving the ſerious atten- 5 
tion of civil, and religious rulers. Rough and uncourtly 
as they may have frequently appeared, (for the language of 
. patriotiſm i is not wont to humour the expectations of the 
oppreſſor) this muſt be acknowledged, that the reaſonings, _ 
w hich plead the cau ſe of mankind are not 8 partial agus 8 


1 would not be thoug hr to 8 — chat e is any particulat 3 ; 
in the name king, or that it neceſſarily conveys t the idea of & our ſovereign lord.“ 
I mean by the term, the ſupreme magiſtrate, by whatever 1 name he is called, by | 
whatever. means he is appoiated, or with whatever power he is inveſted by 2 


7 a eg 


hmited. 


= Amticay 0 or Lew is s XVI. in France, as George III. of Great Britain. 5 


Sce * 5 Ui. e on n gv. e. 1 . 12. 


ments 


The ſapreme magiſtrate among the ancient Spartans, Was ſiyled king; . 

at Athens the ſecond archon was ſo denominated, though his powers were extremely - 
In Poland be has ſometimes been choſen from among the people, yet he 5 | 

is Ryled king. And on the ſame principles, George Wathington j is as much king 85 
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ments of a Aenter n a ae or of. a hh 5 
man againſt a diſſenter, of a catholic againſt a proteſtant, 
or of an infidel againſt a chriſtian, but the unſophiſticating, 
and I think, the unanſwerable plea of human nature againſt 
every domineering influence. For I am very much miſ- 
taken, if there be not a ſecret corner in the human heart, 


where ſophiſtry cannot enter, into which, would we con- 


deſcend to look, the preſent mode of ſubſcription at our 
univerſities will appear abhorrent from the firſt principles 


of natural juſtice, and of common benevolence. 


I add, that the circumſtances of the times are a all! —— 
 liberality. Improvements in politics, in natural know- 
ledge, and in religion, gain ground in our univerſities, 19 5 
Several european ſtates have been rectifying political errors. 

- ' Generous experiments have been made by the Americans 

: in their academical inſtitutions, and proved effectire: and | 

in England, the diſſenters are now ſetting us an example = 
of public ſpirit; «A fundamental principle of their new 

= college being, that it will be open to people of all denomi- 
nations I.“ . whatever encourages the hopes of the 
friends to e 80. will, in the iſſue, entail Viſgrace 


on thoſe, who labour to retard it. 


The principles of the firſt part of this Inquiry will he 
found to agree with thoſe of Mr. Locke i in his Treatiſe on ” 
government, and his firſt Letter on toleration. And if he 
| had applied his reaſoning to the preſent ſubject, he would 

have treated it, indeed, in a far nobler manner, but ne 

would have come, 72 am n perſuaded, to the lame concluſion. : 


1 The Report,” &C. at the cloſe of Dr. Price 5 Sermon, entitled, The + Evidence | 


© ber a future 1 improve ement in the fate of mankind, 
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uon 7; "FAR $1 BSCRIPTION is CONSISTENT with THE row Ene 


OF 1 HUMAN MIND. | 


IDEAS. | THE OPERATIONS. or THE. Mix D, AND now 


AFFECTED BY | SUBSCRIPT 10x. 


| H eulen my elf. that our + ks: mole of bb 
ſcription is inconſiſtent with the natural rigfits of mankind, 5 
1 proceed to inquire, How far it 1s conſiſtent with the 
powers of the human mind? My Inquiry hath hitherto 
been confined to the ſeats 6f the muſes. It now takes the 
liberty! of entering the hallowed walls of the church. 


3 hat the articles are not univerſally believed will not be 


diſputed, and that reaſoning men find very ſtrong objec- 1 
tions againſt them cannot be denied. Hence I collect one 

: argument, at leaſt, that the voice of reaſon 1 18 againſt them. : 
Some, indeed, ingenuoufly give the articles up, as irra- 
tional and indefenſible; while others are indebted to low 1 

pn ſophiltry ; ; to make them wear any tolerable appearance. 7 

_ turkiſh effendi, who had no objection to drinking wine 
with Philoſophers and great perſonages, once ſaid to the 
: dy of an n engl date 15 The prohibition of wine = 
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Was ood policy, and defigned Gor the common 8 ws 


Thus engliſh effendis treat articles and creeds, they ſub- 
- feribe them, indeed, but leave the people to believe them. 


— RO preſent queſtion does not depend on any phyſical 
: opinion concerning the human underſtanding. I mall 


have occaſion, indeed, to make many free remarks on 1 | 


tit, &c. in the courle of my Inquiry, but ſhall at 3 
5 decline ſpeculations of this kind. For whether what we - 


| call mind be any ways connected with our bodies, or be the | 
mere effect of a refined organization of matter *, or whe- 


ther it be a spiritual agent, that can move wholly inde- 


pendant of the body; and whether ideas be the neceſſary 


| conſequence of ſenſations often repeated, and by their repe- 
tition making changes on che medullary ſubſtance of the 5 

: brain through vibrations on the nerves, according ww 
Mr. Hartley e, or be collected by the voluntary exertions of 56 
an immaterial ſubſtance, according to the popular no- 5 | 
tion: whatever I tay, we determine concerning the na- 
ture of the human mind, and the immediate inſtrument 

e motions, its da ers and faculties will continue ; 


the ſame. ö 


But it is of importance to obſerve, that all knowledge 5 


5 confiſts in che view, which the mind hath of! its own ideas“ 


8 1 Montague 5 Letters, ; 


b See both fades of this queſtion ſtated by the 3 editor of Gb 8 | 
A Dr. Rees, under the article foul. As I have taken a decided opinion : 
ö on this ſubject elſewhere, May I beg leave to propoſe here, whether by ſpeaking or 
| the mind or ſoul, as the effect or the reſult of organized matter, the objection of - 
Dr. Clarke, directed againſt the opinion of the ſoul's being a material ſubſtance i? 
5 not removed: For on the ſyſtem of materialiſm, the ſoul is not properly an exiſt- | 


= ence, but an effect. Thought being to the ee matter what louns « or mulls g 
00 8 clock or muſical inſtrument. . 


; © Obſ. on man, P- I. f. I. prop. g, 5. 
1 Locke's V on the 8 eee b. 2.6, 1. - 
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agreeing or Silogrenitig and that all. our ; las muſt either 
proceed through the medium of the ſenſes, or from the 
exerciſe of reflection: theſe being the original ground- 
work of all our future knowledge. Mr. Locke's manner 
— ſtating the matter will anſwer every purpoſe of this In- Ih 
; quiry; though L think with Mr. Hartley, that the ideas of 5 
reflection are but complex ideas of ſenfation, the latter 
8 being the elements of which the former are compoſede. 
It is alſo of importance to note the various operations 
of the underſtanding, which are four. I. Perception. 
1. Judgment. 1II. Reafoning. IV. Method. There 
are alſo exerciſes diſtinguiſhed by different names, fuch as 
remembering, abſtracting, &c. which, however, will all . 
: fall under one or other of theſe diviſions. i Fe 
It will follow, that where we have no ideas, or r perceire 13 
not wherein they agree or differ, we have no knowledge, ; 
and that to attain knowledge, We muſt have A } capacity 
for it. „„ . | 
5 What, if it gal appear, that many things 1 in 
the 39 articles lie out of the road of the human underſtand- 
ing? We may indeed multiply words, and indulge our 
- fancies, but we can have no ideas. Have we diſtinct ideas 
under the term trinity? School - divinity, indeed, is frequently 
nothing but duſt thrown in the ey es of the underſtanding, 
which keeps out real knowledge. 4 think it, therefore, 
well remarked by a learned writer, Where too much | 
8 divinity Oy. with our logic, it is much if it hath any 
meaning.“ This remark will appear more true, in pro- 
portion as our divinity | is more myſterious. Can I un- 
derftand what is incomprehenſible, or believe what Is: -- 
contradiQtory? ESE 


: © Hartley's Obl. 6 on man, p. 16 15 . 0 Ku 
f Baker's Rebe. on e 5. br. 3d edit, 


From 


air 
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From hence, too; it will Wii wat, . is a a kind of 1 
"dei; which the mind purſues, where we attain real ; 
knowledge; that, as there are different operations of the 

underſtanding, their places are alſo diſtinct, and their ex- 
erciſes ſucceſſive, depending on each other; and, that an 
operation, the laſt in rank, ca mnot take place of the firſt. 
: Thus we cannot form an accurate Judgment, till we = 
| have a clear perception of ideas; we cannot reaſon with - 

55 effect, till we have judged with preciſion: and till theſe ES 
previous ſteps be gone over, there is no place for method. 

From the doctrine of the trinity men reaſon to other 


doctrines: but firſt, it ſhould be aſked, Do they under- 
ſtand that doctrine? 


e evident, alſo, that the l of truth may be 5 
: quickenel or tetarded in the underſtanding according to 
the medium, through which we view it. "The heavenly 1 
5 bodies appear larger through a teleſcopeʒ than when viewed 
through the bare atmoſphere, | by the naked eye of the ob- 
ſerver. Some glaſſes magnify, others diminiſh objects. D 
And bodies may even appear of a colour directly oppoſite 
tô their real one, according to the medium through which 
they are examined. Are the 39 articles a proper . 5 
5 through which to view the chriſtian doctrines? 
I obſerve, further, that every propoſition is either true 
Ly or falſe. If any number of propoſitions be true, and ca- . 
pable of almoſt mathematical demonſtration ; yet if they 
conſiſt of metaphyſical diſtinctions, and refined ſubtle- 
ties, without ſuperior abilities, we cannot underſtand £ 
them; and, How then can we ſubſcribe to their truth? 
For if truth in the underſtanding be called the agreement 85 
or diſagreement of the ideas in our minds with the reality. 
| of things®, 8, Where ſuch perception is not, truth i is not. 


* Locke, ut hay vol. 2 2. b. 4. c. 8 
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For weder true a propoſition 15 [nd however clear A 
perception others may have of it, yet in regard to an under- 
ſtanding, where no ſuch perception is, it forms no truth; 
and where we cannot connect the ideas, of which a propo-—- 
ſition is compoſed, it is impothble to believe it, I ſpeak 5 
not of theological myſteries. 7, TY 5 
No that the contents of the 30 ede are of this . 
kind, will be evident to every accurate inquirer, and is 
apparent by the practice of many young men of eminent 
learning. Before they thought themſelves qualified to ſub- | 
ſcribe, Have they not found it neceſſary to adjuſt many 
metaphyſical niceties, to ſettle many difficult points in po- 
lemical divinity, to aſcertain many diſputed particulars in 
the hiſtory of their own. country? And ſometimes, in 
5 order to determine the 2 rights of the church, os Have = 
5 they not been known to inquire into the nature, and pre- 
ciſe differences of epiſcopal conventions, provincial convo-— 
cations, dioceſan ſynods, and provincial councils b? Such bt 
35 frequently the practice of candidates for orders, of ſuch, 
at leaſt, who are perſons of ſerious thought and of upright Co 
Bo conſciences, and, of courſe, not diſpoſed to fubſcribe i in 
the groſs, which latter practice, however, I: am n forry 
- 0 fay 1 is too often the caſe. - 8 
Let us, for example, take chat article, which alſerts, 2 
„% The church has power to decree rites and ceremonies, 5 5 
as authority 1 in controverſies of faith. * Should we not 5 
inquire, whom we are to underſtand by the church? R 
aueſtion not very eaſily ſettled i. Should we not alſo aſ- 
certain whether there be any rites and ceremonies, impoſed 3 
85 by the Founder of © our religion, of 4 an invariable 1 nature; ; 
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und whether there he any, af thenifelves indifferent, left 
to the diſcretion of the chriſtian church? Should not, too, | 
| the preciſe meaning of theſe judicial terms power to 
decres, and authority” be ſettled? And finally, Should 
we not inquire, how far ſuch power and authority may 
be exerciſed conſiſtently with the ee of e and 5 


the laws of the land? 


So again the Ale tide aſſerts, ; 6 That the 


en of Jeruſalem, of Alexandria, of Antioch, and 


of Rome, have erred in the manner of eee and in = 
matters of faith.” 


Before we can bellove that propoſition, ? Muſt 1 we not 


be acquainted with all the ceremonies, and all the doc- 


trines of all thoſe churches, and compare them with the | 


rule of truth, the ſacred ſcriptures? Otherwiſe, How can 


we affirm, with ſincerity, that all thoſe churches have 


erred. in manner of ceremonies, and! in matters of faith *? 1 


What a great compaſs of knowledge is neceſſary to the 
belief of this propoſition, © general councils have erred 
The eaſtern general councils were ſix in number; the 


weſtern clergy were obliged to meet twelve times, before 


| they could ſettle a ſyſtem of faith to their minds. The | 


| hiſtory of theſe councils is abridged in about as many 


folios, which it will be neceſſary for us to read over, to- 


gether with the fathers they refer to *,” and I will add, 
with the ſtandard of truth, by which NED muſt be com- 


3 ere we can believe the propoſition.— The petition : 


of the undergraduates 1 in the univerſity of Cambridge, to- 


_ gether with four letters of Dr. Jebb's to the candidates 


for the degree of bachelor of arthy will exemplify my. 
meaning. 


| * Jebb's Works, vol TE "F 195. "Le on the (ib, Xt ſubl. . 
| 1 VV Now, 
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Now, if we be nne ne with this ous, contained 


within any number of propoſitions, we muſt be in a ſitua- 
tion, in regard to what thoſe propoſitions lay down, ſimilar Ds 
to what a blind man is in reſpect of colours, or a deaf man 
is in reſpect of founds. For, though we may have rational 
faculties to a certain degree, yet if we are not capable of 
attaining the knowledge neceſſary to the belief of thoſe D 
propoſitions, we ſhall be in nearly the ſame ſituation. = 
Admitting the articles to be true, yet a weak man cannot | 
with propriety ſub. be to their truth. | 


Theſe examples bf. hiſtorical ottpobaions will ew 


what knowledge is neceſſary for the belief of metaphyſical 
g and doctrinal articles. 1 ſhall not, therefore, enlarge 
5 here: but cannot help noting, ſtill fi arther to illuſtrate 
this matter, the curious ſtructure of the human mind, and 50 
how admirably language accommodates itſelf to all its 
wants. Hence it is, that as many collections of ideas may 
coincide, and appear a ſingle idea, ſo a ſingle term may 
| expres numerous ideas, and a ſingle propoſition may con- 
_ tain a great variety of truths!. But this conciſeneſs, and if 
I may fo ſpeak, pliableneſs of language, is not only favour- : 
able to that particular proceſs of the mind called abſtract- 
ing, but to the ſimplicity and copiouſneſs of truth in ge- 
neral. From the vaſt ocean of human opinions we collect | 
but few invariable truths: and theſe reduced to their proper 
_ five, would occupy but little room. Hence the propriety _ 
| of the ancient ke Mey W ber, aan a pou POOR: 
zs a great evil; ELD 8 
Jo choſe, Who have — in the habit of i inquiry it will 
appear, that t thele remarks apply n more readily to e : 


Aeg Ee 1 to e 8 Theary of t the human mind. ray 5: * 5 
| Dr. ne - 
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. and metaphyſical truths, than to any other. Were we 0 | 
3 analyze the 39 articles, were we to trace all the propo- 
ED ſitions to their original principles, and to tee where they all 
_ bottom, in the method of invention,“ as logicians call 


— e N Cone ogy „„ ns VOL RIES 
mo ATE ET ATE RO 2b FEET ng Fe 
; N e N 


it, were we. to review the ideas, of which they are coin- 
poſed, and to make a fair eſtimate of the knowledge, which : 
oY the articles contain, if true, it would be found prodigious. 
7 En me ſeriouſſy aſk, Is it poſſible for a perſon of flender 


Bk capacity to gain a knowledge eſſential to the belief of the 
735 2309 articles, ſuppoſing them true? I do not ſtop to lay much 


ſtreſs on this queſtion, « Whether while men's attention ; 
be thus called to things beyond their reach, they are _ 
prevented from attaining what is within their P Wer m?? 
Theſe queſtions may be aſked, even if we admit the | 
truth of the articles. But, How will the caſe ſtand, if they 
| happen to ve falſe? Clearly thus. There i 18 4 ſymmetry RE” 
and proportion in truth, by which it recommends itſelf W 


che human underſtanding, and coaleſces with its operations ns I L 
and theſe operations are the only proper judges « of it. Rays ns 4q 
; of truth, beaming from that eternal lun, which enlightens 7 1 t 
all rational beings, have a natural reception in the hu- „ 


f 5 man mind, which is formed to receive them; and if the 
; mind be not diſordered by low paſſions, in proportion to the 


} ſtrength of its faculties, and the perſpicuity and order in 9 
; which objects are preſented to it, truth will always ( 5 
: 5 pear beautiful, and error deformed. But, if the articles — — 
: are falſe, Will they not become thoſe obſtructing mediums, e 
= of which I ſpoke before, which, inſtead of conveying to ; 
N 25 5 the underſtanding juſt notions of truth, will break its . 3 
= and diminiſh its brightneſs? And, while the native luſtre of 1 5 the ns - g 


truth is | thus tarniſhed, the falſe mages drawn on the 25 


beat Enchirid, & 55. | 
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5 mind; will occupy the room, 1 ought to ; by keji ſacred 
to real ſcience. How many prejudices may ſubſcription | 
lay the foundation of, which may ſtint the human facul- 
Ales, 18 7 keep reaſon in leading ſtrings till it even grows 
grey! It is natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch articles will have 
the ſame effect on the human underſtanding from twenty 
three even to fourſcore, that our nurſes? ſtories, and cate- | 
chiſms have had till twenty-three. They will become . 
ſtandards, to which we ſhall appeal as oracles of truth, 
rather than guides to help us in our inquiries after it. 


Some years hence 1 ſuſpect, it will be found, that falſe- | 
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| Hoods, equal to any impoſed on the world by the romiſh 
church, have paſſed current among us for evangelical 
truths; and that men, forined by nature with ſuperior 
talents, and who have made ſolid acquiſitions in human 
© JEENCE,. have, nevertheleſs, had their underſtandings en- 5 
flaved by trifling prejudices and theological abſurdities. 
. have Ad, Whether ſubſcription may not lay the 
fou ndation for ſome unhappy prejudices? Let me be al- 
lowed to aſk another queſtion connected with this, which 
„ W hether our confeſſions do not promote the two oppo- | 
5 55 extremes of enthuſiaſm and infidelity? ? Ariſtotle, it is 
well known, was unacquainted with that operation of the 
mind ca alled 0 method, or diſpoſition.” Hence it was, that 
his logic, in a great meaſure, dwindled into mere {yllo- 
giſtic trifling, : nd his diſciples, after having poſſeſſed the 
cb 88 {o long, actained, comparatively, few ſcttled truths. 
But when men began to purſue their! inquiries in the way 
of <« method,” they found the golden key to the temple 
of ſcience: and improvements, ſimilar to what were made 
in na atural philoſophy by induction, experiment, and 
analogy, were made in that ſcience, which regards the 
human underſtanding, - 
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"By: a cloſe attention to the manner, in which external ob- 

5 1680 affected them, by claſſing their ſenſations, by tlie regular 

arrangementof the ideas, , proceeding from thoſe ſenſations, by 

8 inquiring into their intuitive notions, by tracing up to thoſe - 

notions, as their data, others more remote, by combining to- 
| gether numerous {eries of complex ideas, by colleCting their | - 
teas in correſpondence with the reality of things, by 
affixing clear terms to thoſe ideas, and exprefling their de- 
finitions with plainneſs and perſpicuity, in a word, by the 

Whole of thoſe artful procedures, called in the ſchools the 

& method of invention, and the method of ſcience a, men | 
have been unravelling the mechaniſm of the human mind, 

: and are going on to ſomething more of certainty, in mat- 
ters, which have long held the world in doubt and diſpute, : 
Y than, perhaps, we can well conceive. 

Was it to be wondered at, that men of fence ſhould 45 
itt to regulate their religious 1 inquiries by the ſame laws, 
to far as they would apply * That they ſhould aim to ſub- 
ject our public confeſſions to a regular analy fis, and pur- 
| fue the whole ſeries of propoſitions contained in them 

rough their various combinations to ſelf-evident truths, 5 
or the principles of common ſenſe? And, Was it ſurpriſing, 85 
dkhat the public confeſſions of chriſtendom became loſers by 
this fiery trial? It may be doubted, indeed, whether any oue 
could ſafely undergo it. What then? Theſe confeſſions 
continue public ſtandards; they were drawn up by chril- 
tian doctors, ſubſcribed by chriſtian miniſters, and re- 
_ ceived the fanCtion of chriſtian kings. —We are told, they 
7 are touching 6 the true religion,“ and uy be proved by 
KO * moſt certain warrants of holy ſeripture;“ in ſhort, they 
3 have been ſuppoſed t to contain the truths of divine revela- 


| f 3 » Duncan': 5 elements of logic, b. 4 
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tion, and the conſequence is, that a juft diſapprobation of 
what may prove human miſtakes, are formed into unjuſt - 
prejudices againſt the TRUTH itſelf, 

On the other hand, men of warm imaginations,” but 
little reflection, ſeldom analyze their creeds; but finding 
: ſyſtems ready made to their hand, feel it much eaſter to 
aſſent to propoſitions, than to inquire into their truth; and 
to ſubſcribe them, than to underſtand the doctrines, which | 
they contain.—They ſay their creeds, expound the fcrip- 
_ tures by them, and become zealous chriſtians. —The latter 
are enthuſiaſts, and aſſent to every thing 
come ſceptics, and believe nothing. 5 
Of characters thus formed ſeveral examples kw: fallen 

within my own obſervation. And it may be reaſonably 
5 ſuppoſed, that ſome of the molt diſtinguiſhed deiſts and en- 7 
thuſiaſts 1 in Europe have been made in the ſame manner. 


l ſubſcribe, that the creed called Athanaſius's ſhould 
be believed; we repeat it among chriſtian people; we 
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«receive it” and believe it; yet never underſtand + OR 


5 We conclude too, « that this is the true catholic faith, 5 
vhich except a man believe faithfully, without doubt he 
hall periſh everlaſtingly ;” and we imagine, that the devil 
has nothing to do, but to torture heretics in hell through 5 
endleſs ages! Or, perhaps, we read the article, we exa- 
mine the creed, we endeavour to refer it to our firſt prin- 
ciples, the elements of true ſcience. But in vain, We 
laugh at Athanaſius; we deſpiſe chriſtians; we ſay Mo- 
| hammed was as cunning a man as Jeſus; but think thy = 
« divine Socrates” was a better teacher than either. 55 
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CHAP. Il 


WHETHER. SUBSCRIPTION BE CONSISTENT WITH EY 


| GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT or THE MIND, | 


a Hine hitherto conſidered ſubſeription 15 relativii to 
- We mental powers themſelves, I here naturally aſk, Whe- : 
15 ther it. will not alſo retard their future improvement ? It =. 
natural here to take notice of the analogy between the fa- 
culties of the human underſtanding, and the limbs of the 
human body: both are kept in health by regimen, and 
improved by exerc e. An active youth lays the founda- 
| tion for a vigorous manhood. But if at a time of life, when 
the limbs cal! for exertion, they be brought under a rigor- 
ous confinement, the effects will be unfriendly to the con- 
5 ſtitution. L Strait cloathing ſpoils the ſhape.” The chi--: 
neſe women, as Mr. Locke obſerves, have very little feet, 5 
and are all cripples. The reaſon is, that the feet are con- 
fined in infancy within very little ſhoes, and are never 
: | ſuffered afterwards to enjoy their liberty. Mr. Locke . 
alſo obſerves, The women are little and ſhort lived: 5 
whereas, the men are : of a proper ſtature, and attain a Pie: 
portionate _ 1 
Is it not natural to o ſuppoſe, that ſubſcription will af. = 
N the underſtanding i in the ſame manner? The | incon- | 
= veniencies experienced by a few great minds will be very | 
OE conſiderable; but che evils introduced into a nation will 
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be infinite! For where the human faculties are thus con- 
fined, the progreſs of truth through a nation muſt be pro- 
portionably retarded. Truth is placed at the top of a hill, 


but, Will the mind have ſtrength to aſcend the eminence? 


To ſpeak agreeably to our preſent alluſion, Will it not 


be crippled, and limp in all its motions, fo as to be diſ- 


poſed to ſhrink from the ſteep aſcent of inquiry, 5 o 


toiter in the humble path of implicit faith? 


What a beautiful variety is obſervable in man, as he | 
_ advances through different ſtages of intellectual improve- 
ment! The poſſeſſion of reaſon gives him a ſuperio- 
rity over the creatures around him, and the proper ma- 
nagement of it leads to the perfection of his nature; to- 
wards which, he may, indeed, be every day making inſen- 
fible advances: yet, at no period, he completely attains it. 
For in proportion as the mind looks forward, and ſees 
further, it receives new ideas ; which do but lead on to | 
freſh diſcoveries, and more enlarged improvements. A 
5 boundleſs proſpect lies before it! Perceiving that our 
underſtandings have already undergone an actual change, 
we n that in future life, they will. undergo 
ſimilar revolutions. The mind experiences ſo many 
changes, that it may, | think, be juſtly compared, as it 
has been, to the different appearances of nature in different 
feafons of the year. Hence man was called by ſome of the 
_ ancients, the microcoſm, or little world b. When a phi- 
lofopher ſurveys the works of nature, he | is pleaſed with 
the variety apparent in the ſyſtem ; this variety, he ſays, 1 
e _ and ſheds luſtre and ET through 


d See this SG 3 on "by Philo oY Me- Ke ene | Agreeably to 
the ſame notion, Philo calls man a little : heaven, SN ef. Ut . 
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the whole. Let him attend: to the woos of the 
human mind, and obſerve all its changes, and he will 
perceive the ſame variety. Then let him turn his at- 
tention to the ſubſcription of 39 articles! How will he 
reconcile uniformity of faith with this variety 1 in the hu- 
man | underſtanding ? ? | 


CHAP, m. 


WHETHER SUBSCRIPTION BE CONSISTENT Wirk rnar 
DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS, ro BE OBSERVED IN 


MANKIND | 3 


11 frat: it difficult to ) reconcile tene with thoſe 
changes, to which individuals paſſing through different 
| ſages of intellectual improvement are ſubject, to reconcile 
it with that variety obſervable in human 1 nature at large, 
e ſtill more difficult. | 
It is faid, that there are ſome opinions, to which all 
: mankind yield aſſent *. Not to contend at preſent, that 
the opinion itſelf is not true, fuch agreement was never Z 
_ pretended to relate to any other principles than thoſe, which = 
are deducible from our common nature, and may be ex- 8 
plained by our common obligations bd. In regard to opi- 
nions, which depend on the laws, manners, and religion 
> of nations, different people will neceffarily think dif- 
ferently. The ſame people, alſo will, on many ſubjects, 
- peceſſarily think differently, while the contexture of their 


: »Fenelon fur Þ exiſtence de Dieu. d Ibid. 
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- underſtandings, the manner of their education, and the 


means of their gaining know ledge are fo various. 


How numerous were the opinions of the ancient greek 
and roman philoſophers on the nature of the chief good,” 
and of the human ſoul | Do not think, that the indian 
tribes are either uniform 1 in their ſentiments, or their com- 
plexions . A certain infallible church has revolted againſt | 
every principle of common ſenſe, to weaken maxims, 
which they could never deſtroy, and to obtain an unity of 
| ſpeculation, which yet they could never ſecure. Ye are 
Hives of heretics, ſays the ſupreme head of the infallible 
church, to the preterided re formed, that have ſwarmed 
away from the original unity; and the pretended re- 
formed' reply to the head of the infallible church, We 
boaſt an unity as firm, as. your own. Neverthelzſs after | 
all their HARMONIEs, theſe onto liſters had among 
them heterodox brethren. —The church at Geneva, winch. --.- 
| thought itſelf ſtrictly calviniſtic, hath, at length, found _ 
itſelf ſocinian; and another, which from the days of - 
E Cranmer to thoſe of Laud, eſpouſed grace and predeſtina- 
tion, from the time of Laud to the preſent has pleaded for 
freewill and general redemption * —80 little can we e depend 
on uniformity! !- = 
_ Diverſity of opinion in das ſtates has been found to 
ö bear proportion to their different degrees of liberty. Vol- 
taire uſed to call Britain the land of ſes. All the opi- 
nions, that have been held in different parts of Europe, 5 
are profeſſed in England. Ye. grant it. But ye ſay, that this 
- we is confined to the ſectaries. Indeed! 1s there no 


e Proc Ps Journal. | 


: & Toplady” 5 Hist. of of the Denen Calviniſm of the Church of 
Koga. FOE 
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= variety in ihe church, 7 called? It ; is no bet, fi We 
8 | Know your clergy, and various are their opinions. It has 


| Jong been their favourite notion, that unity of doctrine 
does not neceſſarily require perfect unity of private opi- 
nion e.“ And, whether in the preſent inſtance this diver- 
ſity of judgment proceed from the different prejudices of the 
8 clergy, their particular modes of education, their unequal 
bs RR ; capacities, or their various attainments in literary improve 
4 ment, the clergy, fo called, no leſs than our ſectariesf, 
are to be juſtified in aſſerting it. But I am puzzled to re- 
concile ſubſcription to uniformity of ſentiment with variety 
of ſentiment actually exiſting in the ſame church, except 
by a certain mechanical way of delivering eſtabliſhed 
=; doctrines, which is for teachers to have no opinion of 
2 1 their ownf.” 
. Alas, ye ſons ot the en My Unger tidchog 
then is here aground. Forgive the inexperienced Inquirer, . 
who aſks you, What has been gained by articles of con- 
cord, and an act of uniformity? 5 TR 
What has been treated with a worſe grace by the greek 
and. latin churches, than tradition ? The churches of Aſia. 
celebrated eaſter the fourteenth day of the moon after the 
LY, - vernal equinox. They have, it ſeems, a tradition of St. 
7] lohn and St. Philip, and on thoſe traditions they ground 
: = their practice. The ſunday of our Lord's reſurrection is. 
. choſen by: another part of the church, as the day, on 
which to celebrate this feaſt. 1 hey alſo plead apoſtolical 
: tradition. Different, yea png traditions are cha 1 


BD „Hal of a 5 af: lectures in divinity, in the be of f Cambrids, ir 
| John Hey, D. D. b. 2. c. 4. | 


I need not, l hope, inform the reader, that I never 6 this word in the 
| invidious ſenſe, in which it is commonly Wed. | 
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| lenged by the Grocks, Neiden, pr Latins, and + 
Arminians. According to ſome, baptiſm is to be adminiſ- 
tered by trine immerſion, and leavened bread to be uſed in 
the euchariſt: all varying in their practice in ene, 

* all uniformly pleading tradition b.? „ rn 
I) be reformers aſſerted, that this diſagreement deſtroyed : 

the authority of tradition. Had they lived now, they 
would have reaſoned, perhaps, equally well on uni- 

| formity. In a country like Britain, amid ſo many : 

_ contending parties, they would ſcarcely have aimed at 
eſtabliſhing one creed. Some writers have choſen to 
compare the underſtandings of men to different ſoils of 
carth; and the e which are propoſed to them, to 
different ſorts of grain . All ſoils are not equally favour- 
able to every kind of grain: ſome grains requiring a richer _ 

5 ſoil, while others will thrive on a more barren. But 


how often is Plato the dvi ine at variance with Plato the 
philoſopher! „„ 


The truth is, that i in the 1 of human happineſs, 


8 or, at leaſt, of means for obtaining it, and in the appoint- 
ment of motives to goodneſs, A juſt balance i 18 preſerved: | 
| and, on an accurate ſurvey, it will be found, that all 
| "ranks and ſtations are, in this reſpect, much nearer to a 
ſtate of equality, than may be imagined. But an exten- 
; five knowledge being neither eſſential to happineſs or vir- : 
tue, a capacity for obtaining it, is not univerſal. Our | 
minds too are as differently formed, as our bodies ; and 5 
_ our ſentiments, often as unlike as our features. pe 
But go, candidate for holy orders! ſurvey the extent of 
our eſtabliſhed formulary ; ſtudy the nature of truth, of 
knowledge, and of faith, look into thine underſtanding, | 


8 Claude 5 Hif. Def. of the Ks part 2, p. 2 57. | 2 
3 Plutarch. de Educations liberorum liber p. 3. Kd. Edwards, 
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nnd form an accurate acquaintance with thy Calf; and fay, 


if fo it ſeem to thee, The public confeſſion is incompre- 


: henſible, I cannot underſtand it; it is contradictory, 1 
cannot believe it; it is extenſive, my capacity will not 


encloſe it. — What then? There is an act of Mr Ss; - 


What can be done in this caſe? 


Poor Urbanus! I knew him, and I Loved bin- He . 


was a youth of polite manners, of calm paſſions, and of 

à benevolent heart ; but his rational powers were weak, 
and his literary attainments very inconſiderable. I al- ; 
ways thought him virtuous: he had, too, his favourite no- 
tions, and, among his equals, he would often ſay, „ Tbere 
I muſt beg leave to differ.“ I met Urbanus one day in a 


dejected frame of mind: I aſked him, Whence it pro- 


ceeded? Urbanus replied, J was deſigned } in early life for 


the church, and I am preparing for orders.” Thou haſt 


read, faid I, the 39 articles. I faw he was alarmed: and 
: he anſwered with a ſigh, ** I do not comprehend them.” 


We parted. He next day waited on Patronus, and diſ- 
cloſed to him all his ſcruples, and all his fears. 


who Was ambitious for the future advancement of Urba- 


| Patronus, 


nus, replied, Be not righteous over much, biſhops will 


not ſtand for particulars. Canſt thou fear to ſubſeribe 


thoſe articles as true, which were ſcaled by the blood of 


martyrs, | and which, thou gh not underſtood by thee, 


were certainly underſtood by them? Patronus was a poli- 
tician, as well as a friend © Urbanus, and knew this to 
be the 1 ev idence, fuited to the 


ble friend. 


capacity of his amia- 


1 add, that Uzbanns uſed t to read Ster rne; 


- 


was a great 


ine of uncle Toby; ; and could never rife above ſome 
| benevolent ſentiments, derived from him. Alas | to reconcile 


theſe 1 W th the articles and Canons of the church was above ; 


me 


00 av werav INTO THE. 


the {kill of denn. He was the laſt Paten in the world 
1 diſpute a point with his ſuperiors. All he uſed to ſay 


was,—** Uncle Toby would never have thought ſo.” 
But you are a rational being of a ſuperior rank; a ge- 


nius, and a philoſopher. Condeſcend then to read the 


5 following chapter. 


CHAP. 1v. 


Tur PRINCIPLES or THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS IL- 


' LUSTRATED IN THE EXAMPLE OF ACADEMICUS. 


Acapkuicus formed an acquaintance at one of our uni- 


verſities with the writings of Des Cartes, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and Mr. Locke. He ſaw one, by a refined ſcepticiſm, 
Preparing the way for an inveſtigation of abſtruſe ſcience: 7 
he ſaw the ſecond, by analogical reaſoning, arriving at 
ſolid demonſtration: and the laſt, by a rejection of anti- 
quated ſyſtems, and a review of the powers of his own : 


mind, attaining, by flow advances, important truth. 


Our young philoſopher, having gone through his courſe Z 

of mathematical ſtudies, meant to reſign himſelf, in future 

life, to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. | He was one day fitting [ 

in his room, and fur veying our eſtabliſhed creeds. He 

| aſked himſelf a plain queſtion, *, V. here would have been 
the diſcoveries of theſe great men in the regions of ſcience, 

if, as ſoon as they began to think to any purpoſe, their 
minds had been confined by A literary creed? Alas, for our 5 


Nertans and « our Lockes, if chis had been che caſe l 
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| Theſe ſuperior rentals muſt, then, have left the field of 


inquiry, and tubjected their underſtandings to men inferior 
to themſelves. e 
Academicus was a young 1 man of reading. 1 not 
| cps with the writings of Moſes, the koran of Mo- 
hammed, or the golpel of Jefus. He obſerved one pen- | 
| tateuch, but numerous comments of learned rabbies : ; one 
koran, but numerous expoſitions of mohammedan doctors; 
one golpel, but jarring ſyſtems of chriſtian caſuiſts. Sa- 
bellians, and arians, athanaſians, and ſocinians, jeſuits 
and janſeniſts, lutherans and calviniſts, each, he ſaw, had 
their favourite ſy ſtem, and he was Aware with what evil 
tempers they had been maintained. Critics and philoſo- 
| phers, he knew, had alſo their favourite controverſics, and 
now and then, to ſhew their literary dexterity, were wont 
| to rap the fingers of their tumbling opponents, calling 
them, perhaps, * dunces, drones, Or fools “, &c. But 
5 theſe terms have not been ſounding enough for divines. 


They muſt contend. by ſharply” (ug for the faith, 


Their opponents have, accordingly, been heretics, 
knaves, beaſts, dogs, and devils d.“ Now and then they 
bave thrown them into A a dungeon, | to pe them | time to 


He 1 quidem n non acuti naris, ingenii audio, ftolidi, galt, Kc. Vid. | 
| Criticos et Hypercriticos paſſim, i | 
8 b Heretici, nebulones, beſtiæ, canes, ind diaboli, occur throughout Calvin's 
Inftitutes. See particularly his fine compliments to that Jearned phyſician, Mi- 
chael Servetus. Even when wr iting Commentaries on the ſcriptures, he calls 
bim & canis hiſpanus, ſpaniſh dog.” In his Inſtitutes he calls his ſentiments | 
| « diabolicam imaginationem, a devilith conceit,” and then ſpeaks of the ( latra- 
: tus impuri illus canis, the barkings of that impure dog. 1. 2. C. 9, 3. The other 
keformers of Germany and Switzerland uſe the ſame theological ityle towards this 
_ Injured gentleman. Need one be ſurpriſed that Calvin, who held ſuch frightful 2 
: doctrines about devils, I. 1. c. 4. f. 13, ſhould be for burning one, when he got \ 
= him in his Shurches, ? For with Calvin her etic was another name {ax devil. | 
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tceollect thernſehves, or kindled a fire to throw tight off 
the truth. | 


0 7 dit ſuch verſity of « opinion, and fach e © of i 


temper, faid Academicus, there muſt be ſome egregious 


miſtakes. I he Nees. with him Was, On WORK. tide 
Aid the truth lie? | | _ 
_ Our vouth was alw ays fuppoſed to be jmpeiaonts, and to 


love truth: but having been accuſtomed to philoſophical : 
accuracy, net over-haſty to become a believer. 


«The moſt prob: able way, as ſaid he, one day, * 6 of find- 


ing truch is to trace her, as it were, from the cradle. #1 
will then contider my mind, as a ſheet of white paper, on 


which the firſt fetches of truth have not yet been drawn. 


Every principle, which I have received from education, 
collected from books, or confirmed by argument, I will 
| lay a alide, as the fruit of carly prejudice, of — dealing, 


r oft immature judgment“. ? 


In religion, then, he became, for a ſeaſon, a ſceptic; hop- 5 
, that whatever ſentiments, in future life, he admitted 


As 3 might flow from a conviction, founded on reaſon, 


and end in a faith, depending on evidence. TS exiſt” was 
dis only firſt principle. 5 „„ 
In a fair courſe of reaſoning, he NP the exiflence af 5 
a firſt cauſe, an eternal, original, independent, and necei- 
ſarily exiſting Being, poſſeſſed of infinite power, wiſdom, 
and Seinen the Creator of all worlds, and the Father of all 
7 beings d.“ T owards ſuch a Bring,” faid he, can I help 
- feeling wies the moſt ſincere? Here he laid a foun- 85 


dation for AN which conſiſts i in che love and worſhip p 
= of God. = En | 


C Lack ce's Conduct of t tne 5 f. 12. : 


4 Clarke on the Being and ARTIE of deen, prop. „ 25 3 coe, de 6 vers | 


relig. Chrift, l 1. 


k 
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2 It may be thought, perhapt, that Academicus went a 
3 | long way to find a little truth, This I know was fre- 
5 7 quently objeCted to him. But he uſed to reply, 85 I will 
take nothing for granted. I will not allow myſelf to ſay, 
2 believe what ; have not thoroughly examined, but by Aa 5 
ſteady proceſs of inquiry, I wiſh to know, Which TM 
the religions in the wotld i is moſt correſpondent to 128 cha- 
5 e racter bf God, and the nature of man?? 
HM He weighed them all like a philoſopher and an [iforian, - 


F and after having long held the ſcale with an impartial 
TR hand, the balance turned in favour of chriſtianity. I ſaw 
2 05 Academicus embrace the NEW TESTAMENT, and heard 
= him exclaim, Thou art an ineſtimable treaſure !” 7 
5 e 0 Bends continued he, „ different theologians from this 

| bo one book have extracted different ſyſtems. I will lay them 5 
bi! all aſide, and from the NEW TEST AMENT itſelf collect, 
8 as far as I am able, the doctrines of truth.” A true ge- = 
. nius, if he follow the direction of his own ſuperior talents, 


WW vill admit few reſtraints, and of all characters! in the world 
3s s the molt unmanageab! e and unſubmiſſive.—Academicus, — 

3 then, was ſomewhat detained by a notion, that“ where N g 

: = we have no ideas, and perceive not their agreement, or 

= diſagreement, whatever fancies we may indulge, we have 

| K 110 knowledge, and whatever aſſent we may yield, we have 

no faith.“ Agreeably to theſe notions he withed to exa- 

mine all the chriſtian doctrines e. 

5 Unfortunate young philoſopher ! moſt nad did 1. | 

; pity thee. Thy mind was but on the edge of inquiry, 

thou waſt but 88 to aſk, „ What is truth?” | 


e 


Kal 3 tnaga | 

een progemn 5 gra nabunegbe agi ry. | 
e 5 | Pychag. xtc i tnx. v. 68, „ 65. . 
5 | And 


«a 
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And behold! Thou waſt preſented, When called on to ins 


orders, with an ancient ſyſtem of 39 articles, containing a 


_ prodigious number of metaphyſical, theological, political, = 
and hiſtorical propoſitions, to be fubſcribed in the „ literal 
and grammatical ſenſe ;” in which ſyſtem almoſt every 
chriſtian doctrine was ſettled, or pretended to be ſettled; 
with 141 cruel canons to ſuppreſs inquiry, to bring co. 
ſcience under diſciplinc, and to correct it, if unruly; three 


creeds, orthodox, and hetcrodox, antiquated, unintelli- 


gible, and contradiGtory, and with a routine of prayers; 5 
the remains of the romiſh miſſal, after which thou, a pro- 


teſtant divine, wert to addreſs thy Maker! Thou waſt pre- 


ſente ed, Academicus, with all theſe; for whoever ſublcribes 
the 39 articles does, in fact, ſubſcribe them all. 
Moſt unfortunate young philoſopher, moſt fncercly did 1 


FE pity thee ! Nor am 1 here merely indulging my fancy or 


freaking the languaze of corn. Many have I known, - 
pe . 

who have groaned under the miſery of their ſituation, for | 

whom 1 have, in ſecret, dropped the tear of the moſt un- 


affected concern. ome have ſighed and {ubſcribed ; 


others, who hay 83 inclinations to the miniſtry, have : 
been forced to eefinquiſh the m; ſome, of eaſy circum- 


ſtances, have declined every employment in the church; 


while others have re ſigned their preferments, ond betaken | 
themlely es to civil employ ments. 
Do you aſk, reader, Wh ether Academicus was affected 
with ſeruples, and brought into difficulties? Whether 
he ſarmounted them, got his teſtimonials figned, held 
4 curacy, became 4 40 ot and, at length, in due or- 
der, a dignitary in the church? This is all a ſecret. 
My Inquiry intermeddles not v. ith. bis ſubſequent 
- hiſtory... We Took hands "A and i parted. at the church 7 


porch. 
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But let me aſk pa oper that iS, men of right rea- 


fon, friends to truth and wil dom: Was this philoſophical? 
Here was a young man of ſuperior talents, juft beginning 


to examine the doctrines of THE TEACHER OF TRUTH, 
and who thought with Luther, that a chrifiian min: iſter's 


motto ſhould be, Turn over the ſacred volumes KriouPys 
pray diligently, and always continue a ſcholarf.—In ſuch 


circumſtances, Was it reaſonable to demand ſuch a ſub- 
ſcription, as the preſent? In proportion to the extent of the 


formulary, Might not the native ingenuouſneſs of Acade- 
micus be interrupted, and the original force of his faculties 
receive a curb? Might not that order, which the various 


operations of the mind ſhould maintain, to arrive at know- 


ledge, be broken in upon, and an obſtructing medium be 
preſented, which might keep lor e ever EX the facred lyyht 
of truth from entering? 


Suppoſe it granted, that our N con? iF=lon be, in the 5 


main, the faith of a true chriſtian man ?” Is the true 

chriſtian man never to make advances in knowledge? 
Mo uſt his boundari les be preſcribed ? But I aſk again, Were 
| the compilers of the 39 articles infall ible? The governors | 


of the church will not venture to affirm this. May nat © 


ſome of the doctrines, then, be falſe? Do not the beſt _ . 
informed of the clergy believe many of them are ſo? And 


{ hope to be able to prove, that many of them are groſsby 5 


: tle. And will any phileſophical divine undertake to 
= thew, tbat the moſt probable way for the underſtanding tc 
| arrixe at truth. is, for the hand to ſubſcribe fallchood : Fn 


£ Bibra ile echt orat bidde, 8 barer manet Afcipulus. 


81. —— 88 
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QC HAPPY: 


| CAN WE BELIEVE MYSTERIES? 


] nave hinted above, that we cannot underſtand, and, 
conſequently, cannot believe myſteries, meaning by that 
term, doctrines incomprehenſible, or contradictory. For 
A diſtinction is to be made between the myſteries of 
chriſtianity,” and he myſteries of divines: Which I 
ſhall make in the words of chat excellent chriſtian * 7 
_ pher, the wiſe and modeſt Abauzit «.“ 


I. The ſacred pen- men gave the name of 6 myſtery” t 


| thoſe truths, which revelation diſcovers 10 us, and which | 
would have been unknown to men, had they enjoyed only 
the guidance of reaſon. Thus the doctrine of the voca- 
tion of the gentiles to the privileges of the goſpel is called 
2 © myſtery,” becauſe before Jeſus Chriſt had commanded ; 
his apoſtles to preach the goſpel throughout the whole 
world, this defign, which God had formed of manifeſting 
5 himſelf to all men, Was a thing unknown, a thing con- 
cealed. In the ſame ſenſe it is, that St. Paul, informing | 
the chriſtians 8. that all mankind ſhall not be dead, when 


2 This excellent man was born at Uzes, but Jn an aſs ylum : at Genera, He 
was allow ed to poſſeſs as great 2 variety of knowledge, as any man of his time; : 
and was known to the moſt eminent divines, philoſophers, and mathematicians 
in Europe, particularly Sir Iſaac New ton. Several corrected errors in their works 
from hints communicated. by Abauzit, among whom was Sir Iſaac New ton. | 
„% He aid not exhibit his w iſgorn | in bouks, but diſplayed it in his life.“ | "But of 
fome of the greateſt men, who lived in his time, it was ſufficient praiſe to ſay, 5 
de He was the friend of the wile Abauzit.” 85 | See us Life prefixed to to his Milcellay 


pics, * Dr. en 


2 = DEE EE Jefus . 
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; Jeſus Chriſt mall deſcend to judge the world, calls this 


doctrine a myſtery,” becauſe that was a particular cir- 
cumſtance, with regard to the laſt judgment, which man- 
kind had been ignorant of till that time : it had been a 
thing concealed from them, till the time St. Paul informed 
them of it. It is in this ſenſe that the word “ myſtery” 
is moſt frequently employed i in the new teſtament. 


FO The name of myſtery”. is alfo given to thoſe 


| doctrines of religion, which acquaint us but imperfectly 
with thoſe ſubjects, which they preſent to our minds, which ; 


only communicate to us inſufficient ideas; It is in this ſenſe, 


that one may ſay, that the conduct of providence "EB 


27 


becauſe, though we know various things 


| concerning the manner, in which God governs this uni- 
_ verſe, we are very far from knowing all the rules, which 
it obſerves in this great regard. 


III. One gives the name of myſtery,” to what is 


unknown and obſcure to us in the things that relate to 
religion. We do not know, for example, in what time 
_ God will make his goſpel known to thoſe nations, which 
hitherto have been plunged in the darkneſs of Paganiſm; 
| 2 we ſay is to us a myſtery.” | 


IV. The word M5: myſtery” 18 3 employed to 


denote in general the truths of religion. It ſeems even 
that the ſcriptures ſometimes make uſe of jt in this ſenſe. 
Thus Chriſt faid to his diſciples, „to you it is given to 
know the myſteries of the kingdom of heayen,” that is, to 
know the truths of my goſpel, which remain concealed | 
from the reſt of mankind. $6 Let every one,” ſays St., 
. Paul, « regard us, as ſtewards of the myſteries of Chriſt,” mn 
meaning of thoſe truths, which Jeſus Chriſt came . 
teach men, and of which the greateſt py of men are 


| ignorant. 5 Ht | 
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Abavzit RY “ Thoſe things which are unknown 0 
us, make no parts of religion. They have not been re- 
vealed to us. Since they continue to be unknown and 
concealed from us; they conſtitute no part of the revela- 
© tion, which has been granted us : Ty ought not, they 
cannot be the objects of our faith: ' and for this plain 
reaſon, whatever is concealed from us, we. have na 


ideas of vd. = Fs „ 2, 
But divines give the name of myſtery to certain doc- 


trines, which reaſori, they . cannot eee and 
f N 8 are even contradictory.? 


So that this word has been relied by 1 rev od e 


as quite to have loſt its original appearance, and is pre- 
| fented to us under a different form: it aſſumes, indeed, a 
variety of ſhapes, yet, behold ! it never alters. Is an object 
black? Ye are to believe it is white, Is it white! e 
are to believe it is black: and then, perhaps, that it is nei- 
ther black nor white, and yet that it is both. To be 
more accurate , What if we ſhould lay, a theological my 'S 
3 is ſomething ſo profound, that we cannot underſtand 8 
t; ſomething o high, that we cannot ſee it; yet fome- 
ming ſo important, that without evidence, yea, contrary 
to evidence, we muſt believe it, and without our eyes we 
muſt ſwear, lol We ſee? Some have thought if to the 
terms abſurd, irrational, contradictory, ye even add the : 
term blaſphemous, the definition will be more accurate, 3 
1 though it may not, perhaps, fall ſo ſoft ON a ee ear. 
For example, a prieſt mumbles theſe words, This is 
over a little bread and l it be 
comes the feſh, and blood, and bones of Jelys:. Yea. 


c 


2 8 Abauzit 8 Miſcellanies,: On \ Myſteries 5 in reign. Serm. of Dr. Fotter 5 on | 
5 Myſteries, in the firſt volume of his ſermons. 5 7 | | 


| though | 
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though a thouſand communicants, at the ſame time, and 


ina thouſand different places on the globe, eat this extra- 


ordinary wafer, each of theſe thouſand communicants 


would eat the whole body, and drink the whole blood of 


8 Jeſus a] The word of the prieſt changes the ſubſtance of 
-the bread into the whole body of Chriſt, while at the ſame 
time he profeſſes, that this very body alcended into heaven 


1700 years ago. 


How is this done? This i is all concealed, Ir is 2 myſ- 


tery. The church of England (agreeing with the doc- 
trine of the lutheran church) alters, but, J think, by no 
means improves the myſtery. We eat bread, indeed, and 
drink wine; but yet the © body and blood of Chriſt are 
1 5 verily, and indeed taken, and received by the faithful in 
the Lord's ſupper.“ In the office for the celebration of 
tus ſupper, theſe are called HoLY MYSTERIES. Here 
the word of the prieſt changes one ſubſtance into two. 
The romiſh doctor calls his my ſtery tranſubſtantiation; 
the lutheran terms his myſtery conſubſtantiation. | Vet 
, both alike are mylteries. 


The church of England tell v me, There 18 . one 1 


5 5 Being; that he iS, to uſe the language of the 
ſchools, Nh: ipfa unitas, unity itſelf,” © without parts; 

and in the very next propoſition, ſhe tells me, That in 
this one Being, without parts, there be three perſons, God _ 
the father, God the ſon, and God the holy ghoſt, yet 

but one God. How can this be? It is a myſtery. Fur- 
ther, Iam told, That Jeſus Chriſt is the ſelf-exiſtent God, 
and therefore Fs * without paſſions,” conſequently, could 
not ſuffer; I am again told, that Jeſus Chriſt did ſuffer 
NN deaths and lay i in the grave three days, yet, that the fell. 5 


e Many. celebrated 88 nne note theſe ann, yr en | 


exiſtent 
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exiſtent God, whom Teſus Chriſt; is Sela to ks die not 
die.“ Theſe, and many like them, have been called 
The fundamentals, the myſteries of: chriſtianity.” 


5 told, he could not underſtand theſe myſteries, yet he w'as f 
: aſked for faith; ea, they told him to lay alide his reaſon, ES | 


without eyc- sight? 


ſor a moment. Theſe ſublime myſteries were the deduc- 
tions of profound doclors, after 1 many metaphyſical excur- 
ions, and theological labours, the laſt eflorts of ſuperſe- 5 
| raphical kill, che very marrow of truth ! PP. Was it phi- 
6 loſophical to expect 2 young inqui irep to be as eagle- eyed, 
5 our hardy veterans in the ſervice of theology ? Surely. = 
oh, ye. divines. and philoſophers! | T his was an awkyard 

£ time to propoſe myſteries to poor Academicus, 
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55 periods of their lives, about theſe myſterious points, it ap- 
"pears, that ſome of the moſt eminent of them fairly dropt : 
myſterics, and in the maturity of their judgment, with 


ena ow. TS. 


— 
- 


the facred. ſcriptures in their hands, with an increaſe * 
licht and kno OEMs which broke into their minds 85 4 5 


„ ine Private Thoughts, art. 4 The unity in: trinity, he calls the myſtery | 
| af myſte ric: In like manner bp. Hurd ſpeaks of certain \ myſteries, at which - 
e reaſom francs aghaſt, and faith itſelf 1 is half confounded.” Prieſtlæy's Corrup- 
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Many * myſteries“ are contained in the 39 articles. | 
Let me here introduce Academicus again. He was 


and then to believe *. Was not this to aſk him to lee 7 


8 bound! it opelfible to | recancite- ſuch practice 35 
to any principle of his Philoſophy. Beſides, do but think _ 8 


Nor do I think the following conlider ations wholly fo- 
reign. to the preſent queſtion, nor unworthy of our atten- 
tion: on comparing the teſtimonies 05 f divines, at different 


LAGS 
F 
. 


BF This „ I eons. * ' favs vp. Beveridge, © « 3s i 8 which To cannot Pol. 
fbly con: Live, vet it is a truth, which can caſily believe; yea therefore it 83 


77 rue, that tl can eaſily belie ve it, be cauſe it is fo high, that I cannot poſſibly con- 5 


1 


tions ef Chriſtianity, vol, 2. General concluſion. See alſo Mr. Uo; Ker. 5 
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doſe inveſtigation of truth, witch immortality full in view, 
and in proſpect of giving an account of themſelves to God, 


| they died in the : arms —. common | Enſe and revelation i, 


1 1 5 was not peculiar. to Couray er and Whitby to Jeave the track of orthodoxy, | 


= aſter they had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings in its favour. There are 
not two names of greater note among the diſſenters, than Doddridge and Watts: 


they were learned, pious, and uſeful men. From what the latter has ſaid in his 
Lectures (prop. 12 8. p. 392.) as quoted by Dr, Prieſtley, it ſhould ſeem, he was 


only, at the cloſe of life, what Dr Prieſtley calls a qualified trinitarian, chat is, 2 
ſabellian. General view of the argument for the unity of God. I have heard alſo 
: that Dr. Doddridge expreſſed the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation of ſome of his writings in 
huis laſt illneſs. It is well known, indeed, by thoſe who were acquainted with 
| this learned man, that he uſed great Caution in the cloſe of his life, when ſpeaking | 
| f on certain doctrines. I could give one or two o very curious examples, but what I : | 
: allude to above, he ſpoke to one with whom he had no reſerves. | It i 1s well know in x 
f too, that Dr. Watts gave up the „ orthodox” doctrine of the trinity, notwith- 
ſttanding his zeal for it, prior to the publication of an Appeal to a Turk, or an 
5 Indian, about the athanaſian doctrine of the trinity, written by Mr. Martin Tom- N 
5 kyns; Memoirs of the life of Whiſton, p. 261. See further on this ſubject, . 
; Mr. Lindſey's ſecond Addreſs to the ſtudents of Oxford and Cambridge: wherein 


ace ſome remarkable extracts from Dr. Watts” s works, as exhibited by the i inge : 
nious author of the life of the rev. Iſaac Watts, D. D. by Samuel Johnſon, LL. D. 


With notes, containing animadverſions and additions, Lond. 1785. The late Mr. 
| Robinſon of Cambridge, alſo, wrote a letter © on the true and proper divinity of 
Chriſt ,” entitled, a Plea, &c. which was much admired by ſome learned dignita- | 
rjes, but he became at laſt an unitarian. See his Eccleſiaſtical Reſearches, an cha- 
| borate work, lately publiſhed. Thoſe who have lately ſtood forth the open al- : 


ſertors of the unity of God, were once, moſt of them, ſtrict trinitarians. 9 
The followi ing anecdote deferves obſers ation. Abp. Tillotſon writes to bp. Bur- | 


net i in 1694, upon reading his Expoſition of the 39 articles, thus, 


In the arcicle of the trinity, you have ſaid all that { think can be ſaid 1 upon | 
ce ſo obſcure and difficult an argument. The ſocinians have juſt now publiſhed _ 


5 : 6 an anſwer to us all; but 1 have not had a ſight of it. The account given of : 
« Athanaſius s creed, ſeems to me no wiſe latisfactory: 1 with we were well rid 


1 « of it.” Life of Tillotſon | by. Birch, as quoted * Mr. e in his Vindiciæ 25 
; Prieſtlciance, p. 16, Firſt Adireſs, P- 16, 


It were much to be wiſhed, that all public e who have led EE 


into errors, would, on conviction of their miſtakes, take ſome means of unde- 
ED ceiving them: and thus, leave che world 3 in poſſeſſion. of their « Laſt Thoughts.“ 


- 0.48 3 


having 5 | 
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having Lived inde the credit of orthodoxy, hey, at length, 
: died under the odium of here. 


All theſe things conſidered, where, ah ye deine and 
5 phllolophers, is the reaſonableneſs of our preſent fubſcrip- 
tion? It is an inſult to a man of genius. Had the fame 


: conduct been purſued towards the. polite arts, which has 


been practiſed towards theology, furely their dignity I 


; would have been degraded, and their progres retarded! 


Great, then, are the evils, which ſubſcription will cauſe 
on the operations of a more active mind; nor will thoir in- | 
fluence be more favourable to one lefs vigorous. The” 


mind of man, like human nature in general, amid all its 


various directions, poſſeſſes ſome uniformity of character er; 
its exerciſes, indeed, are not equally lively in all, yet let 
it but think, and there will be a ſimilarity | in its move- 


8 ments. Now, if a perſon. have acquired no habit of think- 
ing, if he have no art in comparing different ideas toge- 


ther, and in inveſtigating the reaſon of things, if wh en. a2 
propoſition be fairly ſtated, he be capable neither of eſta- 
bliſhing its truth, or of evincing its falſehood, it is impoſ- 
table, philoſophically ſpeaking, that he ſhould believe 39 
5 articles. A faith, which conſtitutes a believer, can only 
be the effect of evidence. There are, indeed, ſome truths, 
which the former may believe, becauſe he ſees the evi- 
dence, on which they depend, which yet the latter will 
not be able to believe, becauſe he cannot perceive that evi- | 
dence. And as a ſuperior underſtanding thould not be 3 


| g 9 5 eminently learned relate, on \ preſenting a dra titles to the W vofld, „ 
| _ believed the arian opinion concerning Chriſt, but when he publiſhed the laſt edition, 
df his book, he had embraced the ſocinian. Thoſe texts, therefore, which had _ 
| been expounded agreeably to the arian hypotheſis in the former editions, are made 


dre the latter to ſpeak a ſenſe, agreeing with the ſocinian: a condut, * e 0 of "a | 


rilkian biſhop, and deſcrving umltation! 
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. in mitt too narrow. —ſo neither ſhould a 
weak capacity be thruſt into a province too extenſive: A p 
bow too much bent will be broken.“ I ſhall preſently, 
indeed, have occaſion to remark, that the doctrines of ori- 
Sinal ſin, abſolute predeſtination, and a trinity in unity, 
are not the doctrines of the ſacred ſcriptures, nor of the 
firſt ages OE: chriſtianity, but the refinements of theolo- 
gians. 8 Will, however, out of courteſy, call them ſu- 
blime my ſteries: but, then, ſhould they not be pr opoſed to 
ſublime geniuſes? But, What, then, ſhall we fay to the other 
poor fellow, my amiable friend Urbanus? He had nothing 
ſublime about him: and ſhould you have fed him on theo- 
logy, till he had been grey, he would never have had 
ftrength enough to have attained this knowledge. He could . 
pay a pretty compliment, ſay 4 ſmart thing, or pen a 
ſonnet; but, yet, Urbanus was not a fublime genius. 


1 muſt beg the reader” 8 patience, while I drop another = 


hint on the ſubject of 6. mylteries.” 


It deferv es, then, to be noted, that, on the 8 of : 


the church, there are not only myſterious doctrines, but 
myſterious promiſes, and my fterious precepts : and if fo, it : 
will follow, that there are promiſes, which offer us no- 
ching, and precepts, which command us to do nothing. A 
+ myſtery” being ſomething concealed, from which, there- 5 
fore, no ideas can be collected, and nothing be known. 


In the 17th article we are told, 66 We muſt receive 


- God's promiſes ; in ſuch wiſe, as they be generally {et forth _ 
in holy ſcripture, and | in our doings that will of God wu 
to be followed, which we have expreſsly declared to us in 
5 che word of God.“ 8 far there is no myſtery.“ The ; 
: promiſes and precepts are plain, at leaſt, I think ſo. 


But, unfortunately, on the principles of the reformed 


churches, be. curious and carnal perlons, v \ hout the grace 85 


of 
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of Chriſt, 50d the inſpiration of kin ſpirit, can eicher 
f underſtand the will of Chriſt, or do works pleaſant to God. 
e have no power to do good works, without the grace 
of Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a good will; : 
and working with us, when we have that good will. „ 
< With which excellent benefit none are endued, but 
thoſe, who are called according to God's purpoſe by his 
ſpirit working in due ſcaton:“ and this none have, but 
thoſe, „ whom. by his council, feeret to us, he hatli ; 
” choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, to be delivered front 
God's curſe and damnation.” ; None but the ms can 0 obey | 
the calling, or walk religiouſly in gobd works ;” nor eve 
- they, till 8 they tee] in themſelves, the wockings of the 
ſpirit of Chriſt b. This para graph, take en in connection 
with the preceding, forms FVV 
For, let a revelation. be laid before me, let reaſon be 
ow” apable of perceiving the evidence of its divinity, let me be 5 
capable of connecting the ideas in the propoſitions propoſed 
to my belief, let me underſtand the precepts recommended : 
to my practice, let me be accefſible to the motives deriy ed 
8 trom its promiſes, and in proportion to the clearneſ: of my | 
_ perceptions, and the ſtrength of thoſe motives, good works 
. will neceſſarily follow. 36 the motives be ſtrong and power- 
tul, obedience will be lively and active; if they be weax 
and imperfect, obedience will be feeble and ineffective: for 
actions as regularly follow motives, as any effect proceeds, | 
by the laws of mechaniſm, from its cauſe i, But, alas! 
: What ! is to be done with graceleſs R « who have” 
not the ſpirit?” With them the powers of reaſon are vain, 
and the ſtrongeſt motives ineffective. None ae. in the 
: ſecret, * but thoſes who have the ſpirit. 


1 Art 17. e - » Dbid. EI 1 | 
4 Hartley 5 Obſ. on Man, vol. 1. p. 500. On the Mechanii m of the human nw = 
| _ Good 
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Goods men are not always aware of the e of their 

wn. principles. For it is obvious to remark, that myſte- 
Tious doctrines, and precepts, are too often connected with | 
myſterious practice x. Hence, at the Reformation, aroſe 
the goſpellers, a Kind of antinomians, who turned the 
grace of God to wantonneſs 1. Myſtics are often good 
men; but 6 myſtery” has been too often the parent of 5 
knavery. 

Remarks of this kind; however, S) not t properly belong | 
to this part of my ſubject. —But I ſtill aſk, What is a ſub- 


ſeriber to do, in the caſe of 40 mylteries?” Should he 
1 liſten to Patronus, who, perhaps, would tell him, that in 55 
the ſame manner, as he might ſafely believe an article to 
be true, becauſe the reformers believed it, he may allo 
; ſuppoſe himſelf to be under the guidance of the Spirit,” 
becauſe the reformers thought they were? Or ſhould he: 
rather adopt the language of the holy ſaint Thereſa, (6 Ro 
much admired by g good Abbe de la Trappe) who to a girl. 
that ſaid, ſhe would bring her Bible to the convent, replied, | 
% We want neither you nor your Bible, we are poor 's- 
5 norant ſouls, who know only how to ſpin and obey n. 25 


Such ſaints are an poſſeffion of the ſhorteſt, anfiver 1 to : 


che queſtion, | 


Can we believe My fteries? | 


* Foſter 8 barns, 5 | | 
MN Burnet' s Hiſt, of the Reformation, p. - 
_ = Abauzit's Miſcel, Letter to a lady at Dijon, 
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96 AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


- * | V.. 


on THE IMPERFECTIONS oF THE. PRESENT ESTA> 
| BLISHMENT | ORR IS, 


: P., ERH APS an attention to the circumſtances of our eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment may lead t to ſome juſt ſentiments. on 
5 the preſent queſtion. 1 1 | 


The great Author of nature, we are ready to allow, cis; 


>ſolutely perfect, we allow alſo, that, infinite wiſdom and 8 
power conſtituting an eſſential part of his character, affect 1 
all his actions. His wor ks, therefore, are all perfect, that 
is, they fully anſwer the original intention of their Author; . 
in the reſpective ranks, which they hold, and the various | 
Wy uſes, which they anſwer, in the intellectual and mate- 
rial world: and not being derived from gradual improve- 5 
ment, but carried at once to the ſummit of perfection, they 
required no ſubſequent reviſal. God faid, © Let there be 
light, and there was light, and God faw every thing, that 
he had made, and, behold ! it was very good.“ But human : 
nature being prone to imperfection, all its ſchemes and 
contrivances are comparatively ineffeQive, and it arrives | 
at abſolute perfection i in nothing. All its little excellencies 
it gains by partial diſcoveries, and ſucceſſive i improvements *. L 
OS Tt was natural, we will ſay, when the polite arts revived | 8 
- in Europe, two hundred years ago, that the popular reli- 
gion ſhould alſo undergo a public examination, The im- 
perfection of former ſyſtems of church polity becoming : 
notorious, it was alſo natural, to non alter; a e 


= See Hooker 8 keel re. 
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diveſted as Hulk as might be of ancient errors, and adapted 
to that more enlightened period. This was all natural. 


Vet, if the minds of men had even been del N 


EY by no ancient corruptions of the chriſtian doArines, if our 
reformers had fat down to the ſcriptures pure and uncor- 
rupted, and had formed a plan of church diſcipline origi- 
nal and new, if they had been men of the greateſt capacity 
and conduct, poſſeſſed of all the powers of criticiſm, and 
directed by all the ingenuouſneſs of chriſtian ſimplicity; in 
a word, if they had been as unprejudiced and unſophiſticated, 
as fincere and learned as we can poſſibly conceive, and as I 
am ready to believe they were, yet, Was it natural, even 

1 then, 1 ſay, to ſuppoſe, that a tranſlation of the ſeriptures, | 
and a ſcheme of church polity, would have been exhibited 

- to . mankind, incapable of future corrections? This may 

: ; not be ſuppoſed; perfection was not made for man. 


But, in the preſent caſe, where the minds of men bad | 


: been pre-poſſeſſed by deep-rooted prejudices, and groſs er- 
l where 1 ignorance, ſuperſtition, bigotry, prieſt-craft, : 
25 and prorldly policy, had been tyrannizing over the con- 
ſciences of men for ages ; | where the hands, that reformed, 

- were under the immediate direction of other, ſtill ſtronger 
” than their own ; ' where the whole work of reformation Was 
| made to carry an appearance, beſt ſuited to the views of | 
5 princes, and humouring the darling prejudice s of the na- | 

tion b; 3 and where even reformers themſelves were but juſt | 
emerging from popiſh darkneſs; in ſuch. circumſtances, | 
What conduct can be more irrational than that, which 1 im- 
plies, the reformation was a finiſhed draught? The arts 
and ſciences have not laboured under thoſe difficulties, | | 
which have retarded the cultivation of feriprural theology: 


e Burnet' Hiſt, of 1 Reign of Tliz, | PETERS 
FF Ss and 
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and yet, Have they not received conſiderable improvement, 5 
and, Have not the moſt e diſcoveries been made, 5 
ſinoe the era of the reformation? | 


It has been obſerved, that there i is 2 + circulation 195 . : 


- nions, in a courſe of years :. In the 1 3th century the pro- 
ductions of that ſage, who had given laws to men of litera- 
ture for ages, were burnt at Paris, and fifty years after, . 
they were revived by Thomas Aquinas. Ariſtotle's meta- 
phyſics and politics have been once more diſcarded. A 
found philoſophy has taken its ſeat in our ſchools of litera- 
ture, and liberal ſyſtems. of civil government have en- | 
| lightened many European fates. Andreas Cifalpinus, 
Paulus Sarpius, and Servetus, were acquainted with the 
circulation of the blood, and a book was written in its de- . 
fence many years ago by an Engliſhman. The opinion 
was, however, buried in oblivion, till revived by the a- 
mous Harvey. Vears ago, there Was a Pythagoras, a . 
Thales, a Homer, and a Longinus. But the gravity of 
- philoſophy, the charms of poeſy, and the refinements of . 
_criticiſm lay neglected and Gifgraced, Suring the fuper- 5 
ſtition of the dark ages. 


But, ſince the reformation, we e have had W Boy les, 


Fs Newtons, Lockes, and Hartleys; Miltons, and Bentleys, and 

Clarkes; we have had Boerhaaves, and Linnzuſes, and 

even Shakeſpears, and Garricks—Men of genius have been 
fuffered to walk at large through the fields of human 

= ſcience, unſhackled by ſubſcriptions, and unawed by oaths, 


But hear it, ye ſons of ſcience! Our eſtablithed ſyſteny - 


of theology continues unreformed, unimproved, and AE 
7 cept for the worſe, unaltered 4 a. 1 call di it our e eftabli ſhe 3 ON, 


 ® Baker's Reflect. a Learning. — _ „ 
© Alludes to the act of n and 8 tell law 3 in e li. . reign, x | 


and the canons enjoined by James . —Some alterations made i in the Le are too | 
2 conſiderable to be mentioned. „„ Ys | | 


Gen, 


| - ſame principles, as the catholic.” 
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| = oY but Jn will think, 1 4 it too much 13 : 
They call it a mere farrago. Wbat was the popiſh reli- ; 
gion, ſay they, but a ſtrange compound of roman, of 
grecian, of jewiſh, and egyptian ceremonies? An enemy 
: collected tares from every quarter, and ſcattered them in 
85 the romiſh church : the harveſt was plenteous ; Z and the 
reformers had the gleaning. Our prieſts, our habits, out 
rites, our ceremonies, our Canons, Our very prayers, and 
moſt of our doctrines, were derived from that corrupt . 
ſource. Both churches are founded on che ſame principles, 
and animated by the ſame ſpirit *. Both alike ſolicit the 
protection of the civil power, and derive their importance 
from worldly ſplendor. All this has been acknowledged 
dy many ſenſible epiſcopal writers, and others, while they 
| have been attacking the citadel of popery,” have, unwarily, 
- undermined their own conſtitution . Preſpyterians and 
: independents, baptiſts and quakers, moravians and ſandi- 
_ mInians, and even catholics themſelves, have all ſtood by E 
and ſaid With a ſmile, 6c Sport not too freely with the in⸗ 
| firmities of thy 85. 88 be not too indulgent | to thine 
_ own  inperfeQtions.” | : 


— - Quid nan Mutato nomine, det te 
Fabula narratur. 5 SY 

5 Talk; Whats is the nber of abſcribing, in the 

: - year 1792, to the Popiſh. farrago, according to honeſt La- : 


e De Laune s Plea for the FADE Brat 7 Ta —There | is a moſt judicious ol | 


5 written by a german unitarian baptiſt, afterwards principal of the univerſity at 
5 Racow in Poland, entitled, Brevis diſcuſſio, „ in which it is ſhewn, that all the 


5 reformed churches, thoſe at leaſt, united dy the Harmony, were founded on the | | 


The juſtice of his obſervations is remarkably ; 
| 8 exemplified 1 in the engliſh church. Our countryman, Mr. Biddle, tranſlated this 


excellent treatiſe into engliſh. Review of the Life, Chart, and Wrixings 5 5 
lr. Biddle, by Mr. Toulmin. ES 


1 See eee, the laſt Sermon of by. Hurd on prophecy, vol, 2. wg 1 
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timer; to the mingle mangle : of 15 527 Inconſiſtent as 
the conduct of the reformers was, in introducing RR 
: mity, and in profeſſing, at the ſame time, a deſire for 
future advances; yet a wiſh they certainly did indulge, 
that men would ariſe in future ages to carry on the Werk, 
which they had begun. But, alas!— 4 We have left the 
minſter where we Wand 8 5 5 5 


x Brary boy knows bp. tm $ W manner of Geaking of the reforma- | 


tion, at the cloſe of a ſermon preached before Edward the fixth. * It was yet,“ 
he ſaid, © but a mingle mangle, and hodge-potch, I cannot tell what, partly popery, 
and partly true religion, mingled together. They ſay, continues he, in my 
country, when they call their hogs to the ſu ine-trough, Come to the mingle | | 
' mangle, come, purs, come. Even fo do they make mingle mangle of the goſpel.” os 0 iy 
| Gilpin” s Life of biſhop Latimer. It was owing to this fimilarity of features, that 
_ Pope Clement viii. on hearing the firſt book of Hooker's Eccleſ. polity read, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the following manner: „ His books will get reverence by age. 
| For there is in them ſuch ſeeds of eternity, that if the reſt be like this, they mall 
laſt till the laſt fire ſhall confume all learning.” Hooker s Life prefixed to his 
Eccleſ. Polity, p. 25. 1705. Hence too it was, that the pope's nuncio was autho» 
rized to confirm the ſervice-book, and Bonner ſaid, ** If they ſup c our - broth, 


they will ſoon eat our beef.“ See Pierce 8 Vindication of the non- conformiſtcz 


| pat 1. p. 50. | 
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I . CHAP. vn. 


N RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT. | 


1 theſe *, RIP; 


1 inconſiſtent with the x manners of; a nation 23 


1. „ 


II y a deux . de tyrannie ; une © reclle, qui conſiſts dans la valence 5 gou- 


quicy, 1 17 e. 3. | 


WHETHER, IN PROPORTION 10 IMPROVEMENTS IN 
THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. or A NATION, AE. 1 
RATIONS | SHOULD NOT BE MADE IN THE Laws? 
This QUESTION | ILLUSTR ATED BY. EXAMPLES, FROM 
PLATO, MONTESQUIEU, EECCARIA, HOOKER, Lock, 
AND. PALEY. THE CONSEQUENCE oF RETAINING | 
7" FUE - SAME LAWS IN A NATION, AFTER A STATE | 


85 5 Ni are desde, 5  fays Monteſquieu, « by various 

85 Fs. by the climate, the religion, the laws, the maxims 
gs of government, by precedents, morals, and manners ; from 
na whence is formed a general ARR which takes! its riſe from b 


Tr may be added, rs ſhould always be an | agreement 5 
. bation the laws, and the cuſtoms, manners, and turn of 
| thinking in a nation: for as the cuſtoms, manners, and 
| opinions of a people will be formed from their Jaws, fo 
. again their laws ſhould be rectified by their prevailing cuſ- 
. toms, manners, and opinions. The ill-conſequences of a 
55 +7; eee policy are ſoon felt. For a people will experience, 
3 that there may be not only a tyranny proceeding from the 
5 oppreſſions of government, as ſuch, but from the eſta- ” 
pbpliſhment of things, ſhocking to the turn of thought, and 
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vernerent ; et une E opinion, qui ſe fait ſentir lorſque ceux qui gouverne eta- 
dliſſent des choſes, qui choquent la maniere de Peuſer 0 une nation. Monteſ- 
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The Aae however, of a nation, on any parti- 


cular grievances cannot be collected from the complaints 
of a ſingle ſect. Nor, again, can the ſentiments of a peo- 
ple be expreſſed by one branch of the legiſlature, inde- 
| pendent of the other. ina goverment, where the legiſ- 
ture is compoſed of different branches, there may exiſt | 
among the conflicting parties a mutual jealouſy ; one party 
. may wiſh to exalt its claims on the ruins of another, and : 
the complaints of any one may not expreſs the general : 
ſpirit.“ This can only be aſcertained by the voice of the 
majority. Now, that there are defects in our eſtabliſh- 
ment, no body will deny. But I defign to aſk, Whether 


_ they be not of ſuch a nature, as to juſtify me in ſaying, 


_ they oppoſe the general ſpirit, and the turn of N 


that prevail at preſent 1 in the nation? 
Iwill here run over 4 few particulars. nt, 
The enormous power, lodged i in the civil magiſtrate, 


| by. the act of ſupremacy, when exemplified | in practice, : 
and drawn at full length, brought tears, it is well known, 


in the eyes of che gentle Edward. The authority, alſo, 


claimed in it, ſeemed ſo near a-kin to that challenged by : 
the pope, that the clergy oppoſed the paſſing of the law 
which eſtabliſhed it, without this clauſe, 0 far as id 


5 agrecable to the laws of Chriſt,” though afterwards omit- 
ted. Nor did the title of ſupreme head' pleaſe even 
Elizabeth herſelf, Who thought, e that- it imported a 

power, which Chriſt only had over the church“. 1 == 


by the hiſtory of the royal declaration, prefixed to the arti= 


cles. But I cannot help remarking, that king William 
; Was well aware of the ee of our een that 


£ Prieftley? s Hiſt. of the 3 of chriſtianity, vol. 2. p. 40. 
Burnet's Hift, of the reform. part 2. p. 376. 26 ed. | 
* n V S . Ken of the cal“ iniſm of the ch. bo PREY 
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; ecdleſiaſtical commillioners were actually de! to re- 
view the articles, and to widen the doors of the church. 
There is reaſon, iſo, to believe, that George the firſt, and 
i George the ſecond, both ſaw the defects of the preſent church 5 

8 forms, and were well inclined to a reformationn. 
I 0 the bill, the object of which was to keep the civil 35 

l offices till guarded by a ſacramental teſt, (for the aboli- | 
tion of which ſo many conſiderations, drawn from the 

| trueſt policy loudly call,) king William, and ſeveral meme | 
bers of parliament were by no means favourably diſpoſed, 
and there is extant a remarkable proteſt of ſeveral noble 

| lords, expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms of diſapprobation. 7 
In the reign of Elizabeth, ſeveral bills were brought into 
che houſe of commons for improving the form, and in 

£ 5 Charles the fecond's, ſchemes were "Prins by dem, for : 

5 ſoltening the ſpirit of the church, | 

. have already hinted, that the W was 7 | 
: 1 even in the judgment of the reformers. 1 

- phat they all expreſſed : a diſapprobation of certain ceremo- 5 

nies and habits. This is true, not only of Hooper, Ro- 
gers, Latimer, Farrar, Martyr, and Bucer, but even of 
Cranmer and Ridley themſelves, before their death :. 
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Ty F OX 
1 „ As theſe great perſonages had thoughts of advancing Dr. Clarke to the 
aitheſt dignity in the church, it is probable, that of themſelves, they would have 
nad no objection to ſuch alterations in the liturgy, as he was earneſt, and ſolicitous 5 
Lindſey 8 Vindiciæ Prieſtleianæ, p-. 44. Burner” 5 Hiſt. of the 
reform. Dedicatian. Clarke refuſed the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, rather than 5 
= ſubmit to the taſk of impoſing ſubſeription, according to can. 36. i | 
e Hooper was ſuſpended, and even impriſoned for refuſing the habits. Latimer 1 8 
on their pulling off his ſurplice at his degradation, ſaid ludicrouſſy, Now I can 
make no more holy water. Fox, The reſt alſo conſidered the habits © mere relics 
| of popery,” and exerciſed their drollery on them. Cranmer on their taking off 
| his eccleſiaſtical habit at his degradation, ſaid, © All this needeth not: I had 
mrs done with this years * See Pierce after Fox. Vindication of the diſ- 
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alſo was of the ſame judgment: and the odje tions of the 
puritans, properly ſo called, are too conſiderable to paſs | 
unnoticed. For they occurred to them prior to any edu- 
cational prejudices, or to their ſettling at Geneva, while 
| Indeed, they were within the boſom of the church. Mr. 5 
5 George Cranmer, a churchman, obſerves, that, 158 the 
First, the greateſt part of the learned of the land were either 
we eagerly affected, or favourably inclined that way b. And 
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there have been no leſs than ſeven conferences entered | into : 

| for the purpoſe of reformation. f 
Since the revolution very loud complaints, in which the 6 
8 dienten have had little ſhare, have been made by eccle- 
: ſiaſtics themſelves, many of whom groan under ſubſcrip- - 
tion, as an intolerable yoke. Tillotſon, Burnet, Patrick, 
=) Tenniſon, Hoadley, and no leſs than five, who are now 
on the bench, have endeavoured to have defects remedied, 
and I cannot help remarking the ſad dilemma, into which . 
5 a certain biſhop was brought, when the ſame hand, which 27 
wrote he + hiſtory of the reformation,” and of his 5 own 
times, Was forced into the ſervice of writing an expo 
ſition of the 39 articles i. ” Several of our firſt literary 


{ 
wowed, 


characters have openly avowed their diſbelief of the doc- 
- trinal articles; we have alſo had proteſtant reconcilers,” 
and * confeſſionals;” free and candid diſquiſitions, 
drawn up by perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning, both from 
among the laity, and the clergy, addreſſed to the governing 5 
| powers both in church and ſtate,” and in ſucceſſion to 


5 ſenters, p. 11 14 ed. This 3 and „ a curious 
8 ſpeech, made in the convocation, which ſat May 23, 1604, by the bp. of ſaint 
David's, againſt the uſe of the croſs. Pierce ut ſup. part 7. p. 158, Theſe may 

er trifling circumſtances ; J mention them, to ſhew the ſpirit of thoſe times. 8 


n Letter to Mr. Hooker, W to his Ecclel, Poly, * Mr. . Cranmer, 
þ 8 c. 4. : 


, 8 
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chem, we have had other learned church-men petitioning | 
the legiſlature. Moreover, attempts have been made by 
very reſpeCtable characters for the abolition of ſubſcription 
in one of our univerſities; the chancellor, it is well known, 
5 has written to ſhew the expediency of a reviſal of the 
liturgy *, and a diſbelief of many of the articles is almoſt 
_ univerſal among the inferior clergy : even the party, 
| ſtrongly attached to the doctrines of the church, has ſnewn 
a hearty diſaffection to its diſcipline ; and a more unma- 
” nageable circumſtance till, the very men, who have been 
- for healing the breaches of our Zion, by their apologies | 
5 for ſubſcription, whatey er they thought of the diſcipline of . 
5 the church, diſbelieved many « of its doctrines l. 


Of late years too the voice of unitarians has bund i in 5 


5 the land, and is likely 1 to grow ſtronger and ſtronger. The 
weight alſo which the number, the learning, and virtue 


of the diſſenters, throw into the ſcale, is very conſiderable, 
which I ſhall examine more at large in another place. But 
the facts already alleged prove, that there is “ a ſecret 
ſomething” in the church, wherever the defect lie, which 
is ſhocking to the general ſpirit” of the times. 

e Chriſtianity ought not to 1 for want of miniſters, 5 18 

churches, and inſtruction u. Would this happen, if 

: obſolete laws were repealed, "and if a proviſion, more 


agreeable. to the taſte of the age, were made for the clergy? Es 


5 e fiſt eſtabliſhed. by Sharlomaghs-” in dhe ninth 6 


* "IE a 3 title, Hints ſubmitted. to the 3 attention if the 
clergy, nobility, and gentry, newly allocated. By a Layman. : „ | 
—1 1 here ſuppoſe, what I think very ealy to prov e, that the articles are calvi- = 
niſtic. Hooker, Rogers, and Bev eridge, were, indeed, of this judgryent, and 
2 fince them, Toplady and ſome of thoſe called Methodiſts. But the writers, who 3 
at preſent rule the taſte of the clergy, were of a contrary perſuaſion... | cee | 


Calamy, Burnet, Waterland, Wannen, cc. were al arminians. 
<> = Monteſquieu. „ 
of 


century, 
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century, were WR great difficulty admitted by the 4 


ſaſtical law, and have, ever ſince, been a heavy burden 
on chriſtendom. © The common people are hardly ca- 
5 te of being induced by examples to give up their own 


Intereſt :” and, amid the ſuſpicions of the people, can 


| you enſure the comfort of the prieſt ? Ti ſee the grievance | 
of tithes, I do not ſend you to liſten to the complaints of 
_ that part of the flock, who have leaped the fence, and 
are feeding, ye will ſay, in forbidden paſtures. What 
confuſion do they not cauſe, between ſhepherd and flock, : 


: who, ſurely, ought to live | in peace within the ſame fold“ Y 


the expediency of an eſtabliſhment ; or how far the legiſ- 
lature had any original pretenſionʒ to interfere in matters 
ol religion; nor yet, whether the next ſtep in reformation : 
may lead to a total demolition. of our eſtabliſhment ; or 
whether, like what is related of that fabulous b bird, a new 
eſtabliſnment ſhall ariſe out of the 1 ruins of the preſent, * 


My preſent argument does not lead me to inquire inta 


TO that did from one preceding it. 


„ religious eſtabliſhments, L am DEPT I within = 

: them the ſeeds of death : they are compoſed of the jarring . 
elements of human paſſions, they have traded in human | 
fouls, they have invaded the liberties of nations? But 


paſſing conſiderations of this kind, 1 maintain, that they 
are the work of the legiſlature, and thoſe evils, which the 
laws have introduced, it 18 the buſineſs of the laws to re- 


medy. It is true, indeed, that the natural Juſtice of man, 45 
and prerogative, may remove ſome inconveniencies, and 
| ſupply ſome ien. But erroneous . Jug eſta⸗ 


\ 


5 See 8 ſenſible hint on the abolition of rites i in Fragt Thoughts on wc 


bes, p. 16. 2d ed. Rs 
Clement. Epiſt. ad Cor. 107 patr. | Agalh . 
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bliſhed by hw: 1 ruinous maxims, under the Walter of 


law, formed into precedents and cuſtoms, and bound on 
the conſcience by the ſolemn obligation of oaths, require 
the correcting hand of the legiſlature, and from that quar- = 


ter only can obtain a ſafe and complete cure. 


As theſe hints, therefor e, relate to the alteration of an 5 

eſtabliſhed religion, 1 beg the reader to keep in mind, that 

I ſpeak not of the practice of an individual, whether a ty- 

rant or a reformer, who is for engrafting new laws on an 

ancient religion, nor yet of the practice of many indivi- 

duals, for thirty may be tyrants, as well as one. I ſpeak 

. of correQting the ſpirit of ancient laws, which the voice 
| of a nation declares burdenſome, oppreſſive, unnatural. 
In the former caſe, the intereſt of individuals may be only | 
concerned, whoſe excluſive. pretenſions are always ill- 
pounded; in tha latter, chat of the community, whoſe 

ED will 18 the meaſure of law. Wy e 
Plato thought Rhadamanthus to be ae FR) that ; 
courſe in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which he eſta- 
2 bliſhed. He ſaw that the men of thoſe times clearly be⸗ | 
lie ved the exiſtence of gods, many of that age proceeding Y 
from them, of which number, according to report, he 
was one. He, therefore, thought it neceſſary to commit = 
the deciſion of juſtice to the gods, which he did, by put- 
ting both parties to their oath: a quick and ſaſe way, 
when an cath was reckoned a ſacred ching. But now, 
continues Plato, when we acknowledge, that one part of 
- mankind do not ſuppoſe, that there are any gods; others 
imagine, that they pay no regard to us, and the maſt and 
the vileſt entertain an opinion, that they can procure their 
| favour by a few offerings, and ſervices, and may there- : 
fore commit any crimes with impunity, Rhadamanthus's 


method of adminiſtering juſtice would not be Proper. 
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For men's opinions concerning the gods changing, the 
laws alſo ſhould change. 25 eee has many Ant 
lar remarks. 
A practice, indeed, not correſponding to this maxim, | 
and operating to a great extent, would ruin the beſt go- 
vernment in the world. For a nation, then, muſt either 
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admit theſe dangerous poſitions, that its laws reſt ultimately 


. : 49<. 
TATE 


on ſome ancient deciſions, allowing no improvement, and 
that they take their weight, not from a people now united in 


r 


ſociety; or otherwiſe, the imperfection of the laws muſt 
introduce vagueneſs, and the judge muſt determine their 
meaning. The excellent Beccaria remarks, There is 
nothing more dangerous than this common maxim, K The 
ſpirit of the laws is to be confidered *. Ph 80 far as there i is 
a neceſſity to explain away the letter of the law, govern- 
ment has no ſecurity. This muſt happen, where obſolete 1 
; laws continue unrepealed, „„ % 
Theſe remarks, perhaps, may ſeem to belong more e pro- 
perly to the next part of this work. But from what fol- 
los, it will appear to be immediately connected with this. 
For, the policy of our ſtate is interwoven with religious 
opinions. Admitting, then, for the ſake of argument, that 
human laws ſhould interfere in religion, or at leaſt, ar- 
guing from the fact, that they have interfered, 1 contend, 8 
that laws, proper 200 years ago, or ſuppoſing them pro- 
per, can have no propriety in 1792, becauſe, in the leiſure 
of 200 years, conſiderable defects have been detected in 
our preſent church forms; becauſe, the eccleſiaſtical rule | 
for governing the human underſtanding by ſubſcription . 
| 5 = proved deficient ; Dera wu advances have been : 
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made i in religions knowledge; | in a word, becauſe an in- 

creaſe of light in the nation has damaged the whole 
ſyſtem, ſupported by ſubſcription : and legiſlators, politi- 
cians, and philoſophers, all agree, That a bad practice 

ſhould be aboliſhed *. 5 What muſt otherwiſe be the 

55 conſequence? * bluſh to utter it, but, if I had a power 

: equal to my wiſhes, 1 would proclaim it to the whole 
world: popular errors, ſtill remaining eſtabliſhed by law, 
will continue to receive public encouragement, and TRUTH | 
be reckoned a diſgrace. | Weak men, who think they can 
govern mankind, bad men, who will dare to deceive them, 


and good men, ſtill in bondage to little prejudices, or not 


8 being capable from the drowſineſs of falſe devotion, to 
ſtrike into the leſs trodden path of free inquiry, will have 7 
the public ſmile, and receive the compliment of orthodoxy. 7 

But who, think ye, will be the heretics and. ſehiſ⸗ 5 
: matics? Here again'l bluſh for orthodoxy. | 5 

Te Sidneys, Miltons, Newtons, Lockes, ant Clarkes, : 
7 Ye Biddles, Whiſtons, and Hartle eys! Ye. Foſters, and 
; Lardners, and Lelands, and Emlyns, and Taylors! ö 

: all hall be among ; orthodox en churches, what, thoſe 


illuſtrious : 


Ws Maus aka ibolcndus elt, is an eſtabliſhed 1 maxim =, the law, fo Plack- 
1 done. Commentaries, Kc. introd. p. 76. to ed. 


1 Theſe eminent men were all, except Milton, either arians or ſocinians. At . 


the cloſe of lite, indeed, Milton ſeems to have altered his doctrinal ſentiments ; 


| from being a ealviniſt, he not only became an arminian, but, not improbably, 
2 arlan. Toland's Life of Milton, Whiſton was a baptiſt; he alſo informs , 
55 that Sir Iſaac Newton, and Dr. Clarke, were of the ſame judgment. Whiſton' I | 
1 Memoirs, written by himſelf, P- 178. Milton was dreadſully heterodox i in diſci- 
pline. He left high church and low church, and worſhipped. God! in ſpirit and in 
5 truth: Whether it was that he Was wear ied with the bickerings and contentions of 5 
5 party, or thought that all churches had ſome remains of ſuperſtition, and affected Ts 
a dominion inconſiſtent with his love of liberty, or that he thought no religious 
rite was obligatory on chriſtians : Lee Toland's Life of Milton.—Alzernon Sidney, 
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Woftrious foreigners Socinus, Crellius, and Atgreit; we 5 
abroad. Ve ſhall be heretics and ſchiſmatics! Ve dared to by 
- diſclaim the doctrine, or the diſcipline of orthodox churches & 
Whence did this happen? Ye were poſſeſſed of ſuperior 
talents; ye had enriched your underſtandings with all the 
treaſures of human ſcience; and with pious diſpoſitions, x 
diſintereſted views, and philoſophical accuracy, ye had eh 
ſtudied the ſacred ſcriptures : yet ye all departed from our 
ſtandards of orthodoxy ; I maintain, on the principles of 
dur eſtabliſhment, that ye were all ſchiſmatics, or damna- = 
ble heretics. Whence did this happen: — Let uniformity > 
be eſtabliſhed i in a nation at large, or profeſſed i in a meeting- 
: Houſe let men be invited to believe what they do not 
underſtand let men of unequal capacities be forced to 
the ſame. exertions let genius be curbed. and dulneſs | 
over- driven: E let a nation advance in knowledge, yet not = 
alter its practice let men ſtill repeat the ſame creeds, : 
| pr actice the ſame ceremonies, ſubſcribe the fame articles, £ 
and utter the ſame anathemas let defects be acknow- 
ledged, but never remedied; let them in private be ridi- 
= _ and even lamented, but | in public till treated as ſa- 
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18 | fo was anke; av rerſe to all religions eſtabliſhments, and hs Hoo from all chril⸗ 5 
by. ! | . f "Yan ſocieties. See his Memoirs prefixed to his diſc. on gov. Of Locke, I have | 
it | ! EF heard an eminent divine in the church ſay, he thought himſelf wiſe, and would 
4, i „ . nceds leave the bleatings of the flock ; when a thouſand filly ſheep leaped the fence 
=—_ | to run after him. It ſeems, (though Locke never actually ſeparated from the 
= Fg church) that when he lived at Oates, he uſed frequently to attend the preaching of 
1 | | 2 diſſenting miniſter, in order to bear teſtimony to his principles of liberty, The 
editors Pref. to Letters on Toleration, 1765. That he had no predilection 5 
5 ſor the church of England, is apparent from ſome words in his laſt illneſs. Bio- 
5 graph. Britan. Locke. Dr. Watts (who certainly ranks among the geateſt ſcho⸗ | A 
8 lars of this country) invoked “ fair charity” (fee his lyric poems) to find Locke : 85 
1 - in the heavenly regions. Some have ſince invoked fair charity to find the doctor 


and more charitable ill, by, the learned doctor Was | touched in his. Ts . el | | : 
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a: 1 maxims of wund policy thus oppoſe the firſt 
principles of common ſenſe, and the cuſtoms of a nation, 
formed by thoſe maxims, be at variance with the improve- 


ments of reaſon ;—let this, I ſay, be done, and a conſe- 


quence will ſoon follow : parfons may preach, and the 
people may believe ; but men of genius will get the ſtart of 
divines, philoſophers will not ſtay for reformers. —This, 
ſirs, is hereſy. —FPrieſts have not always been the wiſeſt 
men in nations; but they have uſually retarded thoſe im- FP 


= | provements, which the times have called for *. 


I cannot allow myſelf to proceed to the next chapter | 


without remarking, that Plato, Monteſquieu, and Bec- 
| caria, appear to me to ſpeak more agreeably to the nature 
of things, than the learned archdeacon of Carliſle. « In 


religion,” ſays Mr. Paley, as in other truth, if different 


religions be profeſſed i in the fame country, and the minds 
of men be unſettered, and unawed by intimidations of 
law, that religion, w which is founded in maxims of rea- 

oy and credibility, will gradually gain over the other to 


1 do not mean, that men will formally renounce their 


« ancient religion, but that they will adopt more rational | 
| doctrines, the improvements, and diſcoveries of neigh- _ 
. bouring ſects, by which means, the worſe religion, with- 

out the ceremony of a reformation, will inſenſibly affi- 
milate itſelf to the better v. Let theſe remarks be com- 

pared with what Mr. Paley fas on relaxing the terms of 

a ſubſeription, according to the varying circumſtances of the 
times, and that gentleman's ſentiments on a very intereſt- 
— ing ſudje& may de colleQed, with which alfo a Fen por” : 


Lord Bacon — a Gent in | his ble, that kin lads men 


; Ao more fatal errors, than miſtaking cunning men for wiſe. | 


» Paley's e of moral and Liga , b. 6. Co 10 5 


. INQUIRY INTO THE. 


aw 5 


of the more informed clergy have” long agreed. Divines 
= -- Ok do not always {peak out their whole meaning. I will, 
= | ” therefore, take the liberty of giving, what appears to me, 
the full import of Mr. Paley's conceſſions. We plead for 
__ an eſtabliſhment, but acknowledge 1 the groſs imperfections 
of our own; we confeſs the grievous errors of our religi- 
ous ſyſtem, but are incapable of reforming them: we live 
in a land of liberty, where the light of truth ſhines: and 
- neighbouring ſects have embraced more rational doctrines. 
But we are thackled by ag intimidated by 
oaths, and „„ We will adopt their 
| modes of thinking, but ſtill cabſcribe the ſame articles, re- 
_ peat the ſame creeds, bind ourſelyes by the ſame oaths, and ; 
ſubmit to che ſame canons, venerable with the ruſt of an- 
cient errors. Reformation is not ſa - = = = =. 
II we. chooſe to conſider our preſent eſtabliſhment, * 
bearing any analogy to the ceremonial law of the jews, we 
| ſhould recollect, that the latter was barely equal to the 
wants of a particular per iod, and introductory to a perma- 
nent œconomy; that it was mutable i in its very intentions, 
and, even during its continuance, left room for praQtices, 1 
not abſolutely commanded, correſpondent to the circum- 17 
ſtances of the times. Shall poſitive laws, which had a 
divine Author, give way, and, Shall human imperfe&tions, 
known too, and acknowledged to be ſuch, be perpetuated? _ 
Mr. Hooker has made ſome judicious remarks on poſitive 
laws, and Mr. Paley would have pleaded a better cauſe, 
I think, if he had applied che reaſoning of Mr. Hooker on 
the mutability of OO: laws to > that of human creed, 
und cure poly. „ : 
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* Eccleſ. pol. 1 FI 10. to the end. See alſo 1. 1. 15. Mr. Hooker except | 
from the number of poſitive laws what he calls the | two ſacraments. DR 
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Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the imperfect « | meaſures of 
repreſentation” in this nation, obſerves, ** Whatſoever 
cannot but be acknowledged to be of advantage to the ſo- 
ciety, and people in general, upon juſt and laſting mea- 
ures, will always, when done, juſtify itſelf : and when- 
ever the people ſhall chooſe their repreſentatives upon juſt | 

and undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable to the original 5 
| frame of the government, it cannot be doubted to be the 
will and act of the ſociety, whoever permitted or cauſe 
them . to do. This he makes the province of “' prero- 
gative, which, it muſt be acknowledged, is, in many 
— "Ces; mereiful proviſion: but for reaſons, foreign to this 
part of my Inquiry, dangerous in the preſent inſtance. 
N Ev ils introduced by the laws, the laws muſt remedy. . 
15 Ineffective laws weaken the authority of thoſe, which 
are allowed to have an importance. Nothing renders legiſ- _ 
lation fo contemptible as trifling. Among the Romans, : 
the falcidian law ordained, that the heir ſhould always have 
the fourth part of the inheritance: another law allowed the 
teſtator to debar him of it. In England the canon law 
and the law of the land are at variance. This 18 rrifling, 55 
: The canon law ſhould, at leaſt, be altered. : 
In this chapter [ reaſon on the principles of one, who 
admits the expediency of an eſtabliſhment. My real ſenti- 
ments on this ſubject, 1 ſhall deliver in another place.— 
But, do we, in the year 1792, erect a ridiculous ſtandard 
to the god Terminus, and fay, «6 concedo nulli?” This l 
willing will create $6: fight Or a {mile” in poſterity. : 
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CHAP. VIIL 


.- 


WHETHER SUBSCRIPTION WILL NOT CREATE PREJU- 
Hicks AGAINST RESPECTABLE MEN, AND AGAINST 


OPINIONS THAT MAY BE TRUE. 


of 


: Is H AVE heady obſerved, that Cubſcer; ption pg to 17 an Y - 
early prejudice in the mind towards opinions, which may : 
prevent the free exerciſe of reaſon | in future life. Muſt 
ve not alſo take into the account thoſe prejudices, which 
ſubſcription will, probably, diſpoſe us to indulge againſt 
men deſerving our reſpect, and againſt opinions, which 
| may prove true? Our articles and Erich book were drawn 
up when religious inquiry was ſubject to ſevere reſtraints, 
and are ſo expreſſed, as to create. thoſe prejudices, if the 5 
preſent enlightened times had not given. men a more 
liberal turn of thinking, This evil cannot be too much . 


+ lamented | | 


In the early ages of the huren the v various opinions of 


7 the platoniſts, ariſt totelians, ſtoics, and epicure ans, gave 
riſe to a ſect of philoſophers, called eclectæ, as they had 
before to the ſceptics. | The leading principle of this 
ſect was plauſible, though it terminated | in extravagance, 
= Suppoſing, that the whole ſyſtem of divine truth Was 8 
not confined to one ect, but that it lay diſperſed among 
All, the. ecleCtics made it the province of human ſaga- 5 
city to collect it together 65 And how gr catly doth it tend 8 
to the enlarge ment of the human faculties to aſſociate with 
different lects, and to examine their different opinions ! ; 
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By increaing our ſtock of ideas, we collect new materials 
for reaſoning, and enlarge the boundaries of ſcience. But 
how often are our reaſonings disjointed, and our conclu- 
ions unfairly drawn; becauſe we are not in poſſeſſion of 
_ thoſe truths, which would have kept our reaſonings ſtraight, 
and made our concluſions juſt | For thoſe, who have the 
| greateſt variety of intermediate ideas, and the happieſt ad- | 
dreſs in the application of them, will be the beſt reafoners. 
Some truths cannot be found on the oil, where we were 
; born, but might, perhaps, be eaſily diſcovered, by ſearch- 
ing for them in a more remote quarter : and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of theſe truths, as mediums of juſt reaſoning, we 


might have diſcovered ſome defects in our ethics, ſome 


: ſoleciſms | in our notions of government, and ſome hereties 
in our religion. Whereas, by ſuffering our proſpect to 
be confined too ſoon, we are left ſtrangers to choſe TOONS, £ 
which might have amply repaid our ſearch. 


Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of people, who thus contract their 


views, and who are, therefore, very often miſtaken in 
their judgments, remarks, FE: The reaſon whereof i is, hw: 
1 converſe with but one ſort of men, they read but one ſort 
of books, they will not come to the hearing but of one ſort 
of notions. The truth is, they canton out to themſelves a 
little Goſhen in. the intellectual world, where light ſhines, 
and as they conclude day bleſſes them; but the reſt of that 
vaſt expanſion they give up to night and darkneſs, and fo avoid 
coming near it. They have a pretty traffic with known 
correſpondents in ſome little creek ; within that they con- 
fine themſelves, and are dexterous managers enough of 
that corner, with which they content themſelves; but will 
not venture out in the great ocean of knowledge, to fur- 
vey the riches which nature has ſtored other parts with, 
no leſs genuine, no leſs folid, no leſs uſeful, than what 
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has Biken to their lot in the Maiired 15507 and ſelf⸗ i 
ſufficiency of their own little ſtock, which to them con- 


tains whatever is good in the univerſe.” If men would 


ingenuouſly look abroad in the world beyond their o n 
_ circle, churchmen and diſſenters might, perhaps, find can- 


dour, learning, piety, and truth, where they little er- 


: pet them. And . nothing would aſſiſt us ſo much in 
5 bottoming our principles, 


27 


as Mr. Locke expreſſes it, 


like ſuch an intercourſe with different writers, and ſuch : 
an interchanging of ideas: but it ſcarce admits of a doubt, 


whether ſubſcription has not e produced a om” 


| trary e _ 2 


CHAP. 


— 95 2 On reading thi antics, 5 on compariug denn with the . creed X 
| Athanaſius, Have not 1 concluded, that Socinus, and Crellius, muſt. then, 
- indeed, be e devils ?? On examining the articles, canons, and college ſtatutes, 5 
5 Have not many imagined, that every « anabaptiſt was a libertine and an en- 
5 thuſiaſt And on peruſing certain public acts in Charles the ſecond' 8 reign , Might 
we not infer, that no juſt political ſentiment -ever entered the brain of a quaker ? 2 
All theſe men eſpouſed. ſentiments, for which, in the judgment of our ſorcfathers, | | 
ſome of them would be damned in another world, and for which, they: e = 


either be burnt, or impriſoned, or tranſported | in this. „ 
Vet nothing is leſs true than all this. To Tauſtus Sccinus, * w in venture to 5 


a piy what the noble writer of his life ſays of Lælius. : 6 Hujus ego viri 8 


ram maxima poſteritatis admiratione dignam cenſco, qui tantillo quo vixit tem- 7 
pore tot tantoſque errores, qui in eccleſiam furtim irrepſerant, non modo ſuis 5 
veſtiglis odoratus eſt, ſed ex ipſis cubilibus extractos primus jugulari docuit. Vita 


Socini conſc ripta ab equite Polono, Operibus ſuis profixa. | The life of. this emi- 


nent man is written in engliſh by a reſpectable baptiſt miniſter. See | Toulmin' 1 
Life of Fauſtus Socinus. Crellius too, was no Jeſs diſtinguiſhed a character: and 


ol ſuch men it was, that Grotius could ſay, Hud vero ſeculo gratulor, repettos 


homines, qui neutiquam in controverſiis ſubtilibus tantum poterant, quantum in 


vera vitæ emendatione, et quotidiano ad ſanctitatem profectu. Grotii ad Joh. : 


a Crellium Epiſt. in qua pratias 1925 _ Pro reſponſe ad fuum  librum de frifadtione 
- Chriſti. Crellii Op. v. 3. = | ON | | 


C There is hardly a good criticiſm in our modern 3 Mr. Locke, Dr. 


Clarke, OF. e Dr. Auen Meſin, Pearce and i Ballet, and Dr. * bur 
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CHAP. 


. WHETHER THE ATHENIAN TEST oaTH COMPREHENDS 
WHAT WILL. APPLY. To UNIFORMITY . or SENTI- 


MENT. 5 


: W. HATEVER reſpe&table tits T entertain concern- 
ing the various excellencies of the writers, mentioned i in 
the laſt 1 note of the preceding chapter, the reader will pleaſe 


we is to be Fond i in the Bibliotheca Nau dolmar, fays Dr. Harw ood. 5 


Bp. Watſon's Theol. Tracts, vol. 6. Appendix. N 


There are, erha 8, not to be found extant more rational notions of el; ion n in 
| P ps N 8 | 
15 any writings, than in the Brevi is diſcuſſio, alluded to before, or the ſermons of 


dhe celebrated Dr. Foſter. 1 have only read one volume of the later, but ſcruple EY 
- not to end with Mr. Pope, | | | 


Let 91 Fofter, if he will, anal 


Ten Metropolitans | in preaching well. 


Of Mr. "ANY oh celebrated Quaker, Monteſquieu he e Un ell | 

| honnete homme a forme un peuple, ou la probite paroit auſſi naturelle que Is 
bravoure chez les Spartiates. M. Pen eſt un veritable Lycurgue, et quoique le pre- 
mier ait eu la paix pour object, comme P autre a eu la guerre, ils ſe reſſemblent 
dans la voie ſinguliere, ou ils ont mit leur peuple, dans Vaſcendant qu'ils on eu fur 


des hommes libres, dans les prejuges, qu'ils ont Vis dans tes s paſſions qu NY oat 
fouifes, De I Eſp. des Loix, l. 4. c. 1 


Speaking as an Engliſhman, 1 ſay, no man had the intereſt of his country”: more 


ct heart, and, few men have written better on ſome , e of civil are 
” than the ingenious William Pen. | 


Mr. Pen's << ſelect works,” are contained in five volumes. 
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I am ſtrongly : 
Jrelined to think, that thoſe political WI iters, who have ruled the taſte of the 


nation for this laſt century, have been much indebted to them. Let prejudice be 
blind to the excellencies of theſe men, who have deſerved. the reputation, which 5 
TY others have frequently received | Of each of them, I ſay, Tecum vivere amem, 


tecum obeam libens.— have been vanes. By of 85 Pen's 6 political” erat, 
| v hich make 6 put of his 6 ſelect works,” 
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60 take notice, that the preſent argument does not oblige 
me to {ide with either. I muſt be ſuppoſed to have inter- 
fered hitherto with religious ſentiments no further, than 
the natural rights of mankind, or the powers of the hu- 
man underſtanding, have been concerned. The deſign of 
the former chapter was to ſhew, that a ſubſcription. to 
irrational ſyſtems tends to lay | in the mind unwarrantable 5 
] prejudices. i ED DO 
But the mention «: the: name of Mr. Pen brings to my 
remembrance that of biſhop Warburton?, which, again, re- 
minds me of a promiſe, made the reader, concerning the 
5 athenian teſt . | 
If this: had been produced by. our check: ſtateſman, EE 
: merely to prove, that the athenian government required 
a religious teſt, he wight have ſpared his pomp of words. 
: I was a matter of caſy proof. But a8 it was certainly | 
meant by him to ferve alſo the purpoſes of religious eſta- 
bliſiments, and has been frequently pleaded in defence of 
uniformity of religion, I ſhall 1 inquire, | How far it anſwers 
_ thoſe purpoſes? Though it mult be acknowledged, that 
bifhop W arburton did not under take to prove the truth of 
any particular ſyſtem of religion, but the utility ariſ- 
ing from the connection of. religion with government 


in general. 


The athenian tel oath, ae by, Stobæus fon the 


eee of the ancient pythagoreans, was as follows : os 
CL will not diſhonour the ſacred arms, nor defert my 

; .comrade in battle. | will detend and protect my country 
and religion, whether alone, or in conjunction with others. 
4 will not leave the public in a worle condition, than 1 5 
found it, but! in a better. 'T will be alway: ready to obey 15 
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Here I might 1 How the « « ſubmitting to the efta- 


Þliſhed laws, and whatſoever ſhall hereafter be eſtabliſhed 
5 by full conſent of the people” will apply to our Canons, 
which were never authoriſed by our eſtabliſhed law ? Some 
” might inquire, How far it applies to the impoſition of 39 
articles, ſeeing, according to them ©, e, there is no act of 
: the legiſlature, made by conſent af the people, which de- 
mands ſuch ſubſeription? It might be further inqulrgds: 
Whether the reformation was not begun, and advanced, 


at a time, by perſons and means, which ſcarce allow us 


to aſcribe it to the fair and uncontrolled judgment of the 


5 e And further ſtill, I might alk, Whether that 
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Repub. Serm, 41. p. 243. Ed. Lugd. 
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ub ſupreme mabiſtrate with prudence, and to fubmit to 
the eſtabliſhed laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall hereafter be 
eſtabliſhed by full conſent of the people; and I will never 
connive at any other, who ſhall preſume to deſpiſe or dif- 
obey them, but will avenge all ſuch attempts on me 
ſanctity of the public, either alone, or in conjunction with 
the people ; and laſtly, I wil conform to the national reli- + 
gion. 80 help me thoſe gods, who are the avengers of 
perjury b.“ There are one or two little circumſtances 
mentioned by other writers, which 1 drop, as having 
nothing to do with the preſent queſtion: and I give 


the oath in Warburton” J e to avoid. the ſtrife ; 
of words. i | 
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part of the legiſlature, which expreſſes the Silke: of the 
- people, have not made repeated attempts for altering, im- 
proving, and abrogating particular imperfections; and 
finally, Whether the reigning ſentiments allow us to ſay, 

| that the 39 articles are declarative of the preſent religious 
ſentiments of the nation? But queſtions of this kind be- 
long to another place. = 


Now admitting that the rites, ceremonies, ieee and 


temples of che ancient Athenians were regulated by law; 
5 that the fees of their prieſts were directed by the civil ma- 
f giſtrates; and that the prieſts themſelves were even reſpon- 
ſible to them for their conduct while! in office ; admitting 
+ too, (nothwithſtanding the infinite. variety of their gods, | 
and conſequently, the great diverſity of their rites,) that 
no new god could be admitted without the ſanction of their 
« moſt ſacred and venerable tribunal © * in 2 word, ad- 
mitting the full import of the preſent oath, viz. that che 
| religion of the Athenians was eſtabliſhed by law, ſtill 1 
| with to be informed, Whether from all antiquity theres 
can be produced any example of a ſtandard of orthodoxy, 5 
any formulary, expreſſive of uniformity of ſentiment?” 
5 As I incline to think, no poſitive proof can be produced 
in favour of this notion, I ſhall advance ſome probable ar- ; 
_ guments to prove the negative, viz. that 1 no ſuch notion 


Was ever entertained. 


It will be obſerved, than.” that this oak, eie of 5 


an attachment to the national religion, muſt relate to the 


OE gods ! in general, without any definition of their nature, - 
and to their country rites, without ſpecifying any par ticu- 
55 lar doctrines. 7 And thus runs an ancient law of Draco's, 
Let it be a law among the Athenians for ever lacred and | 


4 Xichines i in Crehphontem, 5. 18, edit, Oxon. 
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invichble;” to pay proper worſhip. to their * in public, 
| and native heroes, after the uſual cuſtoms of their country. 


So alſo Pythagoras ſpeaks, « * Fiſt, Honour the W as it 


— laid down by law,” &). 
Ihe directions of the other grecian ie run in 
8 ſame general ſtrain. In the preface to the laws of Za- 
leucus, preſerved in Stobæus, where it is faid, That thoſe 
who inhabit a city ſhould worſhip the gods of their country, 
though | ſome remarks are made concerning thoſe diſpoſi- : 
Lions, which ſhould accompany the ad we have no | 
hint concerning any ſpeculative opinions 5. . 
Whether the ancient legiſlators were too wiſe, or too = 
Ignorant, to lay down preciſe rules of faith, I will not de- 
termine. | This is certain, that che different Philoſophers, TR 
7 and their diſciples, were. ſo many different parties in reli- | 
| gion, maintaining almoſt endleſs opinions on ſubjects, 
5 which would have been aſcertained | ina public formulary, | 
= any way reſembling ours. Their notions had been ſo di- 
verſified only concerning the ends of good and evil, as o 
prepare the way for the refinements, which took place in 
Varro's time, when no leſs than two hundred and cighty- 
eight opinions might have been formed on that lingle 
5 article Þ, 7 He 5 | 
Further, Whence was . T 3 often. alked myſelf, . 
that we hear not among the grecian ſtates of diſqualifica- | 
tions, Proſcriptions, impriſonments, and deaths, for reli- 
gion? Amidſt all the contentions of the ancient philoſo- 
phers, maintained in open day, and ſupported with all the 
; New of een ed differed ir om each other, they dif- a 
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4 Proœmium Zaleuci 8 apud Stoberum de 10. & Confuet page e 279: = 
Edit, Lugd. | | | 


* Do de Civ, Dei, n 19 c. 1. 
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 fered frequently from themſelves, yet nobody paid chern 
ſuch coarſe compliments as were afterwards addreſſed to 


_ HERETICS. Will any one chooſe to ſay, They acted : 


with the vulgar, but thought with the wiſe?” It will be 
more generous, and, perhaps, ſafer to ſay, They had no 
65 | harmonies,” =o concords, no thirty-nine arti- 
of cles,” Articles makes heretics, DIS EB .. 


But did not the grecian ſtates puniſh for religious ſen- | 


iments?” '—Protagoras doubted, whether there were any 
gods; Diagoras denicd their exiſtence! ; Andocides pro- 


f fuel the my ſteries of Ceres, and contilated the ſtatues of 
Mercury k. The athenian laws meant to ſuppreſs atheiſts!, 
and to puniſh. thoſe who oppoſed. the national gods, ſuch» 


alſo who profaned their myſteries, pillaged their temples, 


or defaced their ſtatues: but they did not require unifor- | 
15 mity of ſentiment. Immoral and atheiſtical writings wars 
cenſured; but even the books of the epicureans, who „ 


nied i: providence, and a future ſtate, were not ſuppreſſed !. 


. But the athenian reformer ſuffered death for his reli- 

gious ſentiments.” It is certain, he ſuffered death ; _- 
that he ſuffered death for religious opinions, ſome ſay, * 5 
not ſo certain. All who thought «<< they knew ſome- 


| thing,” the objects of his 1 Irony, became enemies to So- 


crates, who profeſſed to © know nothing „but whom the 


oracle declared the wiſeſt o all men m. 


5 Cicero de Nat. Deorum. . . 5 . 


* 1 ſize Orat. contra Avdexids  aotCtiay.- | 
| 3 Toland' s. Life. of Milton, * 62. N 
n " Apol. Socratis. 5 


"And to their ma- 
Ace, putting a falſe conſtruction on bs conduct, and gv 


ing a forced interpretation to the law by Socrates, they lay, 
fell a victim. To ſay tue moſt, however, f in Socrates we 
behold the fingle ns ac (in the grecian fates) of a a man 


ſuffering 
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N butter Seth for gien. But, Do we + read of any at for 
uniformity of ſentiment? Any ordinances, ſubjecting to im- 
priſonment and the pains of death, for a crime ſimilar to that 
of thinking awry on a trinity in unity ? : | 
I will not detract from the character of the ve. doing 8 
0 Socrates,” ; ſurpaſſed by none, perhaps, but the great 
He was enlightened beyond 
any man of the ancient marks; But in his admired apo- 
logy he adjured the public gods . , and at his death did ho- 
mage to the religion of his country v. He thought freely, 
but, perhaps, did not ſuffer death merely for thinking.— 
Remarks fimilar to thele. will apply. $ to the Bs ra. of 
tray. Ceo, 


Oh! man, 1 venerate thy rature. I will admire the 


1 


| ble the ſublime, the majeſtic human form, though un 
der the complexion of the ſooty African: and I will liſten 
to the voice of reaſon, the e of Wl: among 
Chineſe and Tartars. _ | 
b There are certain ideas of uniformity,” favs Monteſ- 5 
| quieu, * „ which ſometimes ſtrike great geniuſes (for they 
even affected Charlemagne), but they infallibly make an 
. impreſſion on little ſouls. They diſcover therein a kind of 
I 38 becauſe it is impoſſible for them not to diſcover 
The ſame weights i in the police, the ſame meaſures i in 
5 commerce, the ſame laws | in the ſtate, the fame religion i in 
all its parts. But is this always right and without excep- 
tion? Is the evil of changing always worſe than that of 
3 ſuffering? And does not a greatneſs of genius confiſt ; in 
ie between cafes, 3 in which uniformity | is re- 


5 0 Bp. Law 5 Life and cube of Christ, 5h 44 
| „ Apol. Soc. p. 81. & paſſim. edit. Forſter. Fins 


P Plat. Dial, Wee lee, page 313. Edit. Porter. This 1 think the won Rs 
S probable inference from. his requiring 2 cock to be offered to 7 ſculapius. TE | 
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quiſite, and thoſe, in which there f is a neceſſity 17 Te = 


ferences? In China the Chineſe are governed by the chi- 
neſe ceremonial, and the Tartars by theirs, and yet there 5 
is no nation in the world, that aims ſo much at tranquil- . 


lity. If the people obſerve the laws, What e it, whe- 
ther theſe laws are the ſame 1 a | 


And if people are diſpoſed to think, What ſignif it, : 


whether ny. s all think alike? 


CHAP. * 


onjrerlexs ANSWERED. 


Br; it bas bow objected, that ſubſcription 3 1s found ne- 6 


ceſſary to prevent error from entering the church. 


I introduce this objection again, (which hath, | in fact, . 


5 andy. been replicd to,) for the ſake of Dr. Waterland's | 
remark. More regard! is to be had, he ſays, to a ſelect 
number of wiſe men, than to a few conceited opiniators. | 
Dr. Clarke was one of theſe . conceited opiniators® : a 
and the conceited opiniators, who have objected to the : 
doctrines of the church, will be found: among the wiſeſt 
men, that this nation, or any other, ever produced, —He - 
adds, © All proteſtant churches have took to this way of 
55 ſecuring the truth“ —1 could point, however, to ſome re- 
5 formed. churches, which 1 never dd.” I. is s juſt in in the doc. 5 


4 FPſp. 8 3 J. 29. e. us... 
2 Waterland's Caſe of arian Sub. 
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tor to acknowledge, 6. 3 this is not an infallible way 
8 ſecuring the truth. But the church of Rome then 
„ hath abundantly the ether” in this argument—** Jam in- 
| fallible,” ſhe ſays, therefore 1 lay down the truth But 1 0 1 
the church of England acknowledges, that all the churches _ 1 4 
have erred; the denies not, that herſelf may err, and yet i 
928 ſhe ſeats herſelf! in the infallible chair, and, by = of the 


civil magiſtrate, 18 for ſecuring the truth. 


” ? _ 
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2. Other writers, aſſerting the prerogative of TY 
will not allow human imperfections to overtop its preten- 
| ſions, by a claim of infallibility. Our church, no leſs 
than other churches, fay they, 1s liable to miſtakes: our 
5 articles are not articles of truth, nor even of opinion; but 
= peace, and mutual forbearance: ſoft and ſoothing ſo- 
porifics, it ſeems, to lay aſleep the violent paſſions of divines, 5 
= and to keep them from quarrelling. Generous proviſion ! 4 
Ly 8 pn I wiſh it had ſucceeded. But, unfortunately, the hiſtory 
; _ ON of the articles ſhews, that they are to be ſubſcribed to avoid 
BS) diverſity of Judgment. A propoſition, containing an in⸗ 
5 1 terpretation of ſcripture, and addreſſed to the judgment, 
is an opinion; and, vice verſa, an opinion on a doctrine of - 
| ſcripture, drawn out ina propolition, is an interpretation : 
of ſcripture, ſuppoſed to be true. 
3. Some again, who call themſelves the advocates for 
| free grace, are alarmed at what is called rational chriſti- 
anity. The religion of Jeſus,” they fay, © is a divine 
revelation, not ſubject to the laws of philoſophy. It muſt, 
1 therefore, be perfect and give laws to reaſon; but ſhall 
4] krlaeaſon preſcribe rules to revelation?” I have already ob- 
: ſerved, that certain divines maintain, « the more myſte- ; 
rious a divine revelation is, it has ſo many more degrees of 
5 probability ; that the more a doctrine exceeds the com- 
1 prehenſion of. reaſon, , the more reaſonable it Is to embrace 
= 1 V 
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it d.“ „There is alſo,” it is faid, “ a certain great power, 
or ſpirit, accompanying the preaching of the goſpel, the ſub- 
jects of which experience an agreement in the great lead- 
ing truths.” Thoſe who experience not this agreement, : 
we may Bos: indeed, as men, but cannot embrace as chriſ- 
| tians. Subſcription is the wall of ſeparation. 5 
L reply, the preſent queſtion regards not the truth « on 
falſchood of chriſtianity ; ; but eber to the original frame 
and conſtitution of the human ed. ſtands, Kke the for- 
mer, on natural rights, independent of chriſtianity. In 
vain ye aſk me, Are you a child of grace? My queſtio: 1-: 
ought to come firſt, Am I not endued with reaſon ? If this 
great power counteract the principles of reaſon, it will be 
difficult to convince me, that it is divine. I ought not, 
and indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, I cannot believe any doc- 
- rune, contradicted by my reaſon, or which cannot be com- 
= prehended by it. However, I avow my belief of chriſ- 
5 tianity—but ſtill aſk, if this power produce unity of faith, 
How is it, that. different churches, all laying claim to the 
| ſame divine influence, preſent us with different confeſſions? 
5 —The quaker tells me, All men have a meaſure of Raving 
grace; the arminian, that al! may have it, who ſeek it; 
- the calviniſt, that none are favoured with it, but the elect. 
4. Some fenfible writers have found a way to alleviate 
4 the ſeverity of ſubſcription thus. Suſpicious of every en- 
croachment on the ſublime faculties of man, and inca- 
: pable of making certain myſteries wear any reaſonable 
2 appearance, ry- ay, « A trinity in unity!“ It ſurpaſſes 
every ſtretch of our reaſon |—That a ſon thould be be- 
gotten of a father, and a holy ghoſt proceed from both, _ 
and yet chat $4 none ſhould be before or after che other. 
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none greater or leg am the e we can reconcile nei- 


ther to reaſonings a priori, nor a poſteriori. In our world 


we have nothing analogous to it; to a ſociety « of rationals, 
TY propoſitions appear contradictions. And in vain we 55 
ſearch for an intermediate idea, to ſhew, that two contra- 
= dictions can have a connection. 


We ſubſeribe, then, con- 
tinue hey. to no fixed ſenſe, but to any ſenſe the words 


can bear- (( ſo far, as they are agreeable to ſcripture,” or 

in that ſanks; in which they are agreeable. to ſcripture ©,” 
+ 4 reply, the articles and creeds are ſet forth as the true 

. of ſcripture ; How then can we take them ſo far as 7, 

is agreeable to ſcripture? This mode of ſubſcription, in- 

_ deed, ſuppoſes, they have no true ſenſe, indeed no ſenſe 

at all. As to the other form, „in that ſenſe ! in which 

= | they are agreeable to ſcripture,” OT maintain they have, and | 

i = ought to have but one ſenſe... W hen, cherefore, we a ap- 0 


proach the articles with tuch. reſerves, and are for thus 
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_ making our own terms, Are we not taking poſſeſſion of * 
=_ - ground already occupied? That the articles are not con- 
trary to fſeripture, is determined already, nor is there left 
us a right of private determination. 
SE Some again plead. the unavoidable imer gn of 
human eſtabliſhments. In this objection the neceſſity of 


3 tome religious eſtabliſhment 18 ſuppoſed.” Theſe imply 
ah ſome public forms; 


ere: ate” 3 
c LI 
A EDIT TEL EIT 


public forms require ſome leading 5 
truths, agrecably to which they are to be fr amed; and the 
leading truths require a ſtanding clergy to teach them—all | 
which neceſſarily introduce ſubſcription a.? T Th a 
On the neceſſity of eſtabliſtiments I hall ſpeak i in i 1 
ther place—At preſent I would obſerve, that if our eſta- 
Filmen or even chriſtianity el, throw impediments | 
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in the way of the human di: + or ſet its different 
powers, as it were, at variance, I ſhall not ſcruple to give them 


all up. For, however plauſible an appearance they ſhould | : 


| ſeem to make, there muſt ſomewhere be a defect. Can 


any thing be true, that contradicts ſelf-evident principles? 
Any thing natural or rational, that counteracts the order 
of nature, and diſorders the whole province of reaſon? But, 
were an eſtabliſhment granted, ſubſcription does not ap- 
pear to me neceſſarily to follow particularly, as there may 
be a © mechanical way of teaching eſtabliſhed doctrines, 
_ which is, for the teacher to have no opinions of his own e.“ 
And even granting the neceſſity of ſome ſubſcription, 5 
our preſent mode, in my . would be liable to > infu- 


. difficulties. 
ri ſubſcription be ſo f a concern, w hence 


ST is it, that ſo many men of ſtrong reaſoning powers ſub⸗ 


ſcribe? Many ſenſible men, no doubt, act under the ſhel- 


ter of ancient prejudices ; while others, though ſecretly 
ſuſpicious of the truth of the preſent ſyſtem, may think it, c 
perhaps, hazardous, to go againſt the tide of popular opi- 


„nion. Some, perhaps, though acknowledging the errors 
of the preſent eſtabliſhment, may ſuppoſe ſome eftabliſh- 


ment abſolutely neceſſary. And others may even be. 
allured by the proſpect of uſefulneſs —But an evil, of ſo 

lar ge a growth as ſubſcription, may not be flattered. With 
every poſſible conceſſion, then, made within the ſecret of . 


. my heart, for all ſincere men, I fay, 


1. Philoſophers. ſometimes play the ſophiſt. A fophit 

is one, who, by a ſpecious and falſe kind of logic, makes 
| the worſe appear the better cauſe, throwing inte the 
ſcales of error r thoſe nene. which ee to give weight . 
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to truth. 1 believe, ſays 5 philoſopher, the-: newtonian 
ſyſtem, but I will reaſon on the principles of the ptole- 
maic.— Dangerous ſort of reaſoning this, when applied to 
moral ſubjects! What evil conſequences may not follow, 
=_ when men vindicate error to ſhew their parts, and ſub- 
ſeribe to its truth, to get the better 1 in an argument! 1 | 
Falſe reaſoning g, indeed, may proceed. from various 25 | 
| cauſes, and he who uſes it may be an honeſt man. But 
ſophiſtry proceeds from a deſign to impoſe on ourſelves, or 0 
, to deceive others. T here are not a few, who CE. CR 1 
« the articles have one ſenſe, and that the ſenſe of the nation 
is another; that, therefore, 6 the literal and gramma- 
tical, is not the true ſenſe,” or, that though | « we ſubſcribe _ 
the articles in the ſenſe of the reformers, we may believe 
them i in the ſenſe of the nation.” Then again, we are told, 
that ſome of the articles have « two ſenſes,” both true, 
5 ſo that a © calviniſt or arminian may with equal tincerity 
155 ſubſcribe chem, though an arian or ſocinian cannot:“ that 
ſome of them, more comprehenſive Rill, have even“ three 
ſenſes, all true,” and, at length, to eaſe all ſcrupulous 
N conſciences, it has lately been inſinuated, that the preſent 
times are liberal and enlightened above all others; that 
the candidate for holy orders, and the right reverend divine 
who ordains, muſt be ſuppoſed to have availed themſelves 
of modern improvements, and to underſtand each other: 
- For; though there be, indeed, an old form, which ſays 
ſomething about a literal and grammatical ſenſe, yet it 
5 mcans nothing, vox et præterca nihil f. Thus, by help 5 ; ol 
of a © tacit reformation,” all things continue the ſame, 2 nl ( 
yet all things are altered. Now, I have read many epiſ- E -—— nn 4 
: copal writers, on different ſides of this queſtion, wW-bo rw 
charge each other with ſophiſtry. | On whom. the charge 


or Hey, abr. 5 N ne te 
8 falls, 
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falls, or whether | it fal ls on eher, 1 venture not to decide. 
Where men's intentions are truly upright, and they even 


ſpeak to the beſt of their judgment, I muſt fill beg leave 


when, they make ſuch aſſe ſertions, to call them concluſions, 5 
drawn from falſe premiſes. But if they really meant to 


impoſe on vs, and their judgments were better informed, 


their co! neluſions, then, | call fophiſtical, depending ON 
theſe ſophiſins: That, truth hath a changeableneſs of na- 
ture; that, faith has nothing preciſe and deter minate; and | 
that, we may profe {s fal ſehood to be truth, and yet retain. 
A character of integrity. In either caſe, they lay a foun- 
dation tor ſophiſtry among ſubſcribers; many of whom, 
as men of reaſon, are averſe to ſubſcription, but by help 
of alittle ſophiſtry firſt beguile themſelves to fubmit to it, = 


and plead for it afterwards, as 4 reaſonable practice. 


Again, philoſoph ers mav ſometimes ſaſtain the charac- 
ter of politicians, | A politician I call one, who ſtudies the 


art of governing mankind. A rare and ſuperior being 


Nox w hen philoſophers turn politicians, they are for find- 
” ing the readieſt way to obtain the eir ends. VV hat muſt be | 
done? They Tha the pr ejudice Sy the weak cneſſe les, and the 1 
fears of manki; nd. I liey find, that men are wont to be 


over-awed by ſu rerſtition, and, that when under an ecele- 


ſiaſtical muzzle will follow, without reluctance, where- 
ever they are led. — 1 heſe oe atlemen laugh at ſubſcription - 


and pr ieſteraft, but ſtill think ſubſcription | is an admirable 
proviſion for frail mortals, and e even prieſteraft itſelf a ne- 


| ceſſary evil. Sir Henry WW otton once ſaid, That an am- 
baſlador was one ſent abroad, mentiendi gratias. A politi- 
cian 15, ſometimes, one kept at home for the fame purpoſe. 5 


Ly Fa 48 eſt vir bonus pet egre mist as: menticadi i grata Sir Henry 1 


Läbe prefixed to WS Remains, 
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3. Philoſophers may Wette be divines. | A divine is 
a ſerious character: but the moſt ſerious part of it is. that 
"SH 1118- flattering proſpects, and golden hopes riſe out of ; 
ſubſcription. | Ak a true difci le of Confucius, Wbot is 
3 divine? He would reply. perhaps, many are the Prieſts 
of Foe, but few arc the miniſters of truth. - I'VE a:\, iples | 
of Mr. Robert Barclay would anſwer N divine is a tradeſ- _ 
man, the church is a market, 1 preferments the matter of - 
ſale, and: ſabſcription the ready money, with which you 
traffic. No ſubſcription, no preferment. Men of ſuperior 
parts may find, without difficulty, plaufible reaſons. for 
what they ſecretly « diſapprove. Quatenus philoſophers, 
they may object to the terms of ſubſcription; yet quatenus 
1 5 politicians or divines, they may plead in its defence. 50 
Bot; bs ſubſcription to 39 articles fo irrat onal? Sub- | 
5 ſcription to any articles cannot be ju ſtifed on any princi- 
les of- reaſon: whatever be their number, and wherever 
they be fabricated, whether at Trent, at Lambeth, at 
Dort, or at W eſtminſter, all alike tend to enflave the un- 
 derſtanding, and to retard the progreſs of truth. Let not 
; what has! been ſaid, therefore, be confined to the eſtabliſhed 
church. I am inclincd to think, that many, who would - 
paſs for friends to intellectus 1 liberty, and indulge. no fa- 
vourable ſentiments towards our preſent eſtabliſhment, will 
be found allo to have betr ayed their goddeſs into the hands 
of enemies. 'F mean ſome prot? ſtant diflenters. We will 
not, ſay they, ſubſcribe 39 articles—we will call no man | 
maſter. This is well ſpoken; yet, Is not an entrance into 
many of their churches and academies guarded by con- 
ditions equally oppreſſive to the human mind, equally 
” unfriendly to religious truth? Have they not alſo got their 
fundamental articles, their eſſential points, their great lead- 
| ing truths * What becomes of their intellectual liberty, ; 
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fay churchmen? May not five points enflave the human 
ö underſtanding, as well as 39? Where is, then, the great dif- 
ference between the members of the church and of a meet- 
ing, except, that the latter are not intruſted with the liber- | 
ties of mankind, nor in alliance with the civil powers? 
They are not in the ſaddle, and therefore cannot ride. 
, Thoſe who have known me, ſince my connection witli 
diſſenters, cannot ſuſpect, that I indulge prejudices againſt 
any party. I have had intercourſe w ith molt of the ſets, 
and engagements with many ſocietics. My conſcience 
bears me teſtimony, that I have in the moſt diſintereſted 7” 
manner wiſhed their good, and that 1 ſtill feel a fincere 
concern for their true dignity. But L fay, if the enemy 
| hath alſo ſown tares in diſſenting churches, and academics, 
diſſenters ſhould pluck them up, Or be filent on the e fab. 
ject of ſubſcription. — 
8 ay, they ſhould pluck 1 e I muſt Kill. 
; avow, that they breathe an airy which encourages the no- 7 5 
bleſt exertions. IF they retain ſome principles and prac- 5 
tices, the remains of ungenerous and irrational ſyſtems {car- 
ried over by them from communities, formed by the king- _ 
doms of the world) theſe certainly beſpeak a defect it be: 
comes them to examine where the defect lies, and it will 
reflect honour on them to ſearch out for a remedy. In- 
deed, many of their churches and academies have never | 
bowed the neck to any taſkmaſters; and, of late Feat, 
one inſtitution has been erected, which, it IS to be hoped,” - - 
8 may be a model to the riſing generation. On its ex- 
cellencics I ſhall not take upon me to enlarge: it is 
ſufficient for my purpoſe to obſerve, what 1 have 
hinted before, that the ſhadow of a ſubſcription is not 
found in it. The rational taculties receive no interrup- : 
tion there. 
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As to the church, (for with that J am here more imme- 


«lately concerned,) I will be free to ſay, that no material | 
| reformation can be made in it, that involves not a rejection 
of ſubſcription. to 39 articles. Such an eſtabliſhment, 
(though I am happy it does not fall to my province, to 
defend any form of an eſtabliſhment whatever) would bs 
more plauſible, perhaps more durable, and a ſcheme of 
chis kind has been propoſed by ſeveral very able men. 
But, as to the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the more 
it is conſidered | in relation to the human underſtanding, the 
more, if I may ſpeak fo, it is founded by thoſe, who have 
no intereſt to ſerve in ſupporting it, the more, I am in- 
clined to think, they will be Uiſpoled to Ys Tinnit, 
inane eſt. 5 . 
Pu Ack to thoſe de philoſophers, who fool x a _reve- 
8 for che under ſtanding of man! Who, being taught, | 
chat what ſhackles, bal it, are aiming to remove every 
chain. Whether they be churchmen, or diſſenters, whe- 
| ther they inſtruct in our churches, preſide 1 in our acade- 
mies, take part in the management of public affairs, or 
_ adorn private and domeſtic life, peace be to all, who with 
patience, and yet with zeal, are“ cultivating the barren 
| ſpot, diſcerned only by a few, 175 remembering, nihil agi- 
tur, dum aliquid agendum,”” We rend the air with ſhouts 
before the conquerors of mankind ; but theſe are the men, N 
whom the wiſhes on a nation ſhould immortalize | | 
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134 AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


PART ul. 


How FAR. 18 SUBSCRIPTION CONSISTENT WITH THE PRINCL- | 


CIPLES OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION : * 


c "HA r. 1. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE BRITISH con ISTITUT!O] fo 


: Tate is a a noble pride, iich i is always charaQteriflic x . 

a nation of freemen. Such were, once, the little indg- 
| pendent ſtates of ancient Greece: ſach too were the Ro- 
mans in the happier days of their republic: urged by the 
ſtrong paſſion, love of liberty, they ſtand foremoſt 1 in the 5 
page of hiſtory, challenging the admiration of ages. They | 

were truly, in. compariſon of the governments, then ex- 
iſting, principes terrarum populi a. Britons too boaſt of . 

conſtitution, the genius of which, we are told, hath al- 
ways been free. Love of liberty was ever the britiſh. paſe..” 
ion. Let me be permitted then to addreſs this paſſion, 

1 while I | inquire, How far the principles which ſupport the 
29 articles, are conſiltent with the fundamental principles : 
of britiſh policy, How tar ſubfcription i is to be reconciled 
with the dignity of an Englihman? | % Ts 

e e civil government, (fays Dr. Price) hs far as it Is” 

Dy free, is the creature of the People, It originates with 
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| them, it is ; conduCted Ander their direction, ang” has in 
view nothing but their happineſs; all its different forms 
are nothing more, chan {o many different modes, in which 


they chooſe to conduct their affairs, and to ſecure their 


quiet enjoyment. In every free ſtate every man is his own 
5 legiſlator; all taxes are free gifts tor public ſervices : all 
laws are particular proviſions, or regulations, eſtablithed : 
by common conſent for gaining protection and ſafety. 
_ And all magiſtrates are truſtees or deputies for carrying. 
| theſe regulations into effect. 8 | OG | | 
| As far, then, as any Rate is reg ulated by laws of | its own 
making which define the boundaries of men's actions, as 
members of the ſame community, leaving them to move 
5 at large, as individuals, within thoſe boundaries, and to 
5 unite, in their collective capacity, as often as it is expe- : 
Ez dient to take the public opinion, 0 far it may be laid 0 
enjoy civil and political liberty. 
While the Africans and Aft atics had been fre om time 
immemorial trained to delpotiſm, the nations f E urope 
were in early poſſeſſion of principles more FER hy to 
liberty. Long before the golden pull of Germany, or magna 
charta of England, theſe nations had councils, which af- 
ſembled for public buſineſs, and in which they appointed their 
ſupreme mo nogiſtrates, Tacitus and Cæſar ſhew us*, that 


uch 


| * b Price on Civ il Libercy. | 
0M agiſtratus que viſa ſunt occultant, guseque eſe ex uſu judicarerint, mul 
titudini produnt. De republica niſi per concilium loqui non conccditur, ſays 
. Cæſar of the Gauls, de bel. gal. 1. 6. Convocatis S earum pr inc ipibi 55 quorum 


magnam copiam in caftris habebat, in his Divi ith aco, et Li ſco, qui ſummo magi- | 


is prœerat, (quem Vergobretum appellant xdui), qui creatur annuus, &c. 


The college of Druids was regulated pn the ſame principles. If any perfon 
| was. reel of ſuperior Ggrity,, ke ſucceeded, of courſe, to the Principal rüſe. 
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136 AN INQUIRY ro THE. 


ſuen alſemblies were not peculiar to the e they 
were poſſeſſed by the Gauls d and Britons e, prior to the 


ſettling of the. Francs and Germans among them. The 


French were in poſſeſſion of a real, long before they were 
forced to change 1 it for a mock parliament ; the more nor- 
thern nations 8, who were the immediate anceſtors of the f 
free ſtates of Europe, mean the Goths and Vandals, felt | 
the moſt generous. attachment to liberty, and among its | 


warmeſt aſſertors, are ranked the Britons. 


Io thoſe who compare the account which Cofar gives 
of the government of the Gauls, with that which Tacitus 
gives. of the ancient Germans, the reſemblance will appear 


| At fi Cant plures p. pares, caffragio Droidum Ster 1. I, De Britanmls, 2 * ide Tacit. 
in vit. Agric. c. 2. Cæſar de bel. gal. *. The ancient Germans, in time off 
Peace, bad no ſupr. eme magiſtrate, Nullus communis eſt magiſtratus, ſaxs Cæſar, | 


but the princes, who formed a kind of parliament, adminiſtered juſtice in their 


own diſtricts. In time of war, magiſtrates were choſen, who had power of life 


and death. The ancient Germans had among them ſomething like our houſe of 
lords, and commons, De minoribus principes conſt ultant, de majoribus omnes 
ita tamen, ut ca quoque, quor! um penes plebem arbitrium eſt, apud e Per- ; 


| tractentur. Tacitus de moribus Germanorum, Co. 2. 


In the Saxon times, all who had a thare i in the legiſlature, fat in their Wit- 


tenagemote, or Parliament, perfonally, not, as afterwards, by repreſentatives, 


Spelman's Gloſſ. Tit. Parliamentum. Many writers I know, contend, that the. 


Saxons ſat in the Wittenagemote by repreſentatives. Macpherfon's Hiſt, of the. 


Anglo-ſaxons, and an Effay on the Eng. conſtitution, afc -rived to Mrs, Macauley. 


| This, however, I rake not to have been the caſe accardiag to the modern idea ; 
nor yet was it ſtrictly by an appointment by popular election. Sce. this matter 
diſcuſſed with great accuracy, in Cl ark's connection of roman, ſaxon, and. . 
: engliſh COINS, chap. 5. The utmoſt I venture to ſay, ma ſubſequent place, 
8, that there was a virtual repreſentation, tho! wh many 1 am aware will ſay, 


| This w as no repreſe ntation at all. 


| 4 Cf ar ut ſup. 


50 Tacitus i in vit. Agricolæ, c. 2. 12. | 


f Sce General view of gover nments in Europe, aal to , Mr. Sidne { 5 Diſe. on 


government, ſ. 4. 4to edit. 
$ Tacitus de mor. Germ. 
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| Ariking. Nor! 18 this für Goes; fince many nations emi- 
grated a from Germany into Gaul, as the latter 
| hiſtorian informs us. And Cæſar ſpeaks in {till more ge- 
5 neral terms. Several parts of Britain alſo, from the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, Tacitus ſuppoſes were peopled from 5 
5 Germany, as other parts were from Gaul i. 1. We may there- 
fore naturally enough expect to trace among them ſimilar 
forms of government. The ſame author, indeed, informs us, 
that the Britons formerly obeyed kings. But Tacitus and 
5 Cæſar unite in declaring, that the Beiden were in poſleſ- 
ſion of a free government, that love of liberty was the pro- 
minent feature of their character. We may not, there- 
: fore, though the hiſtory of the Britons is loſt in remote 
antiquity, confound their kingdoms with. monarchies, that 
— W, governments by one man. $2 1s. natural, indeed, to 
85 ſuppoſe they reſembled thoſe of the Goths and Vandals, 2 
che german tribes, who. were, as obſerved before, their 
immediate anceſtors. Theſe had kings, and the crown 
Was hereditary i in certain families* of but without any detri- - 
ment to public liberty !. N 5 | £ 
Let me be par doncd if 1 ſay, har: many learned writers | 
ü have certainly miſtaken the meaning of 1 acitus, in a i paſ= 


| d Principus ex nobilitate, FEE a views ſumunt. Mies as inknies aut 


Hbera poteſtas, Tacit. de mor. Germ. 7. 1 Eliguntur in iiſdem conciliis et prin⸗ 
© Cipes, qui jura per pagos V icoſque rode Infignis nobilitas, aut magna patrum | 
memoria principis oo poem etiam adoleſcentulis adſignant, Id. 12. © Vee the 
-.- preceding note © 1 g 1 = | | | ; ; | : 
"I Rutilie Caledoniam Hato come, magni artus, germanicam originem 1 
adſeverant. Proximi Gallis et ſimiles ſunt. Forum ſacra deprehendas. Sermo 
aud multum diflimilis. 1d. Quod. Britannorom | olim victis evenit; cæteri | 
manent, quales Galli fuerunt. De vit. Agric. | ET 


* Reges habent ex genere antiquo. Adam _ from | Macpherſon” 5 introd. 55 
1 the hiſt. of the Anglo- ſaxons, Kc. | | | 


IN ondurn tamen ſupra libertatem. Tacitus ter mor. . Germs | 
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age reckoned of ſome importance to this queſtion”. For : 
merly, ſays Tacitus, they (the Britons) obeyed kings. Now 5 
they are drawn into different factions and intereſts by their 5 
princes. Nor is any thing more advantageous for us 
againſt their moſt powerful ſtates, than their not conſult- 
ing the common intereſt. Tacitus is not ſpeaking „(as Sir 
* Spelman's objection implies he was), of ſeparate com- 
munities having no public council, but of different ſtates 


uniting againſt the public danger for the common good. 


Tacitus adds, there is rarely an aſſembly of two or 8 

ſtates to keep off the common danger“. of Thus, while 19 
they are fighting! in ſingle tribes, all are conquered. . 

An improper uſe alſo appears to me to have been made of 55 

3 2 d paſſige in Cæſar. The ſupreme power, ſays he, of _ 
directing the government and the war was given, in 
council, to Caſſivellaunus e. „ K has been aſked, WA 
this military | council has to & with our civil? ? Clearly : 
this, I congeive. The civil juriſdiction of the Britons 
Was united with cheir military power: a neceſſary policy, 5 

5 as Mr. Hume judicioully. remarks, in ſtates unge quaintecd 


m Shan 8 Olof. parliamentum. 


A Olim regibus parebant. Nunc per principes bende et © ſtudii trahuntur: 
| - hab aliud adverſus validiſſimas gentes utiliu S quam quod in Commune 1197 conſulant. 
Narus duabus tribuſve civitatibus ad prop alſandum commune periculum conven- 
- tus. Ita dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi vincuntur. De vit. Agric That tlie 
| a of Tacitus is as 1 have ſtated it abovi ez is clear from what hie ſays of the 
| ſubſequent conduct of the Britons. Nam Eritanni, nihil flacti pugnæ prioris 
N cventu, tandem que doCti, Commune fer iculum concerdia pr cken, legationibu 3 
- "it fæderibus omnium ciuitatum vires exciverunt. Ib. 29. This account is con- 
- hrmed by Czar. Huic (Caffivellauno) ſuperiori tempore cum reliquis Civita- 
bus contine tia ben la inte rceſſerant. Sed noſtro adventu permoti, Britanni hunc. 
0 tot! bello 1 imperloque præfecerant. De pel. Gal. I. 5. | 
E. Summa imperit bellique Aattiniſtran ad communi concilio permiſſa eſt Cai-- 


* ellauno. Ib. 


* Spelman's Ghoſt, Parkarentum, 
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With the arts of refinement 4. Hence it was, that among 
FE the barbarous nations of the north, the ſame form of liberty 
which ſhewed itſelf in their councils | in time of war reigned . 
„ in the general aſſemblies of the people, and, indeed, the 
| ſame perſon preſided in both. That ſuch was the policy 
of the Britons, appears from this very appointment of their 5 
leaders. For though Caffivellaunus, Caractacus, Arvi- 
ragus, &c. were but temporary officers ſet over all the 
tribes. for preſent emergencies, | as among the ancient | 
1 Germans and Gauls, yet they not only directed them in | 
war, but held the reins of government, ſumma IMPERII 
bellique adminiſtran ndi communi concilio permiſſa eſt Caſ- 
ſivellauno. In the time of Cæſar too, their powers were 
; of the ſame kind, and proceeded. from the fame ſource 
as among the Gauls, with whom the people had no leſs 
authority over their leaders, than their leaders over the 
people. And Cæſar obſerves, in general, that the people 5 
enjoyed more liberty among the Britons than among the 
Gauls. 80 that, without inſiſting on what I have already | 
obſerved, if the Britans were fo eminently free, they muſt _ 
haare made their own laws; for, independent of this idea, 5 
political liberty has no meaning. They muſt of courſe 
| have aſſembled for this purpoſe, and it denies little by 
what. name they called. their allemblies*, . Among the 


Soth 


lig. of wow y v. 2. . app. 2 „ 


* Ambiorix ſays to ambaſſadors ſent by Cxſar, Neowin id quod fecerit de op- 
: pugnatione caſtrorum, de judicio aut voluntate feciſſe ſed coactu civi: tatis: and adds, 
fuaque eſſe ejus modi i imperii, ut. non minus haber; ct Juris in fe multitudo, up. EY 


ipſe in multitudinem. De bel. Gal. 1, 8 18. 


I the former edition, (p 191.) J ſaid, the Britons called theis nber z 
kyfr y thens, and I quoted Spelman s britiſh councils, I took this on truſt, 1 
| have read the more popular parts of that work, which relate to my ſubject, but 
cannot find that term. 1 8 therefore, the author , whom I followed, Was | 
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| Goths and Vandals, the people confulted 51 approved 5 in 
common, and the king's part was to confirm their reſolu- 
tions t. And here, moſt probably, we view an exact form 
of the ancient britiſh government. Vortigern, the laſt 
of the britiſh kings, was a tyrant over his own people ; the 
55 petty princes of the neighbouring tribes were alſo forced 
under his authority n. But in a council of his nobles, it 
was unanimouſly agreed to call in the Angles and Saxons; 
and Vortigern himſelf was. at. length forced from. the 
government. VF; 
It has not been in a mere fit of entliufiatin tha at bn en- 
: comiums have been paſſed on the free character of che 
ſaxon governments. That ſpirit of equality, and ardent 105 
| love of independence, which diſtinguiſhed the ancient ger- _ 
man tribes in their own countries, did not forſake them | 
when called to form governments in diſtant nations. J 3 
55 ſecure their acquiſi tions, and to confirm their authority, a 
8 regular ſubordination Was eſtabliſhed through the different 
_ departments of government. But the ſpirit of liberty did 
not wholly ſubſide. It went with them from par tnerſhip in 
= conqueſt, and was ſeen in their regard to public liberty, and 
in their adminiſtration. of public juſtice. | Hence their go- | 
vernments became of a mixed kind, in which the prince 
could n not PE by influence, or enſlaye by power. 5 55 


| Aae, particularly as Sir I. Spelman, i in U «Gloſſary, fab voce 6 3 
and in a treatiſe. on parliaments, (P- 63. Rdliq. Spend.) has written profeliedly = 
| Want the idea. nt | | | | | | 
nod in commune laudaverint omnes, Nom confirmare oporter | Adam, | 
88 Brem. From Macpherſon” 8 introd. to the hiſt. of the Anglo-ſaxons. 18 . 
N Omnes reguli Angliæ Vortigerni ſternebantur monarchiæ. Win. Malmfbur. 

De geſt. reg. ang. I. 1. Super ſtatu publico in medium conſulit ſententias mag | 
natum forum. eXplorazs . Placuit omnibus Anglos et Saxones e Germania 


roc dos. ld. 
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Excellent in many reſpects was their policy in Britain. 


Though it muſt be confeſſed, while it was their practice to 


reduce their priſoners of war to ſlavery, and to affign their 
lands to their own ſoldiers, and when the acquiſition of 

landed property proceeded to advance particular families, 
the government was highly ariſtocratical. Though ve 
1 muſt not enter on the ſubject here. Suffice it to admit, 
| that 1 in the ſaxon times they had their Wittenagemotes, that 
Z through their counties, hundreds and tythings, a ſpirit of 
love, liberty, and Juſtice prevailed *, that the legiſlative 
power directed the executive, and held it accountable for 
mal-adminiſtration: and that the britiſh. laws were inter- 


| woven with the faxon 7. And though W illiam the con- 


queror ( ſo. called) at a time when feudal manners had 

aſſumed a character of oppreſſion unknown to the Saxons s, 
introduced a policy, injurious in many inſtances, to public 
liberty, yet even he did not root out engl. lu law. | On the... 


contrary, it was ordained by law, that peace, ſecurity, and 


5 juſtice, ſhould be preſerved between the Engliſh and Nor- 
mans 80 that britiſh law protected britiſh liberty : and 


property, and all were ſecured by a ſupreme council b. 880 


untrue! 18 It that the Engliſh received law from the N ormans. 15 
And, indeed, though L do not hold it neceſſary to paſs 


encomiums on a barbarous ſyſtem 5 to Haber the 5 


85 x Mirrour, c. 1. f. . Theſe, and FRY eulogiums, ma be qualified by 


conſiderations occaſionally interſperſed. 


_? Spelman. Concil. Brit. p. 398. vol. 8 8 


Deinceps vero reſonarunt omnia feudorum gravaminibus, bonum E ne | 


5 5 att quidem. Spelman. Gloſſ. Feodum. 


a Inviolata m cuſtodiri pacem et ſecuritatem, concordiam, judkciur et juſtitiam : 


: inter Anglos et Normannos, &c. Tit. ad. LL Gul. W ilkins. 


b Poſt acquiſitionem Angliæ Gulicl. concilio baronum ſuorum fecit ſummoniri 5 


| ber univerſos Angliæ conſulatus, anglos nobi les ſapientes, ct ſua lege eruditos, ut 
carum legesy et jura, et conſuetudines, ab ipſis ares | 
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142 AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
high titles of princes, to recommend ariſtocratic manners, 
and to perpetuate cuſtoms injurious to public liberty, yet 
the feudal inſtitution itſelf, amidſt all its imperfections and 
tyranny, preſerved ſome good qualities, and had within it- 
5 ſelf the means of becoming EET. TE: 
Yet ! would not be thought to dts in my zeal for : 
| liberty, that the houſe of commons took its prefent for m 
either from the Germans, Gauls, or Britons; or even the 
Anglo-ſaxons or Normans. It was, however, an enlarge- 
ment or improvement of the later feudal ſyſtem. The 
king's barons, and thoſe who held under him by knights' | 
fee, always held a place in the king's council. The latter, 
at length, ſat by repreſentatives, (two for each county ©) ; 
and form what we now call knights of the ſhire. The 
repreſentatives of cities and trading towns took their riſe 
afterwards from an increaſe of property, and ſome varying 
. circumſtances | in the feudal tenures. - 


On the other hand F- cannot forbear obſerving here, 


: that many learned writers in dating the riſe of the houſe Y 
of commons in its preſent form, have gone wider from the 
popular fide of the queſtion than their own ſyſtems required, = 
or than was contiſtent with their own conceſſions“. It ! is 
0 f little importance, 3 own, to this queſtion concerning . 
the liberty of the ancient Britons, the preſent form of our 
: government, and the more intereſting inquiry into the 
| 8 of a which governments, properly” organized, 5 


c 11 avoir cet 3 Ai le bas peuple y etolt efclave. C'etoit un bon 
> gouvernment, qui avoit en ſoi la capacite de devenir meilleur. Monteſq. I. 2 c. 8. 
© Sir H. Spelman thinks that thoſe did not repreſent « or iginally all the freemen 


in a county, though afterwards they were confounded in chem, but the: keins 
85 leſſer barons. . 5 | : | | 


_ © Spelman on F ſab "Eo inter "Stn Relig. « et t Glo, fub voce 
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alm to ſecure, and to whoſe claims all governments ſooner 
: or later muſt unqueſtionably yield; it is of little import- 
ance, I ſay, to theſe qucſtions, whether the commons, ſo 
called, in ſome periods, had a hare 1 in the government, or 
were wholly excluded from it; ſeeing as Mr. Sidney well 
obſerves, that the ſame oower which inſtituted a parlia- 
ment without them, might, when they thought fit, re- 
ceive them into it, or, if they who had the government in 
their hands, did, for reatons known to themſelves, recede 
from the exerciſe of it, they miglit reſume it when they 
pleaſed . Still, however, I repeat it, many learned wri- 
ters have gone \ wider from the popular ſide of the queſtion, 
than was conſiſtent with their own ſyſtems and concel- © 
tions. For, even admitting the late riſe of the houſe of 
5 commons, yet concluſions unfavourable to the ſpirit f 
britiſh liberty may not be drawn too haſtily or received 
too generally. It ſhould. be recollected, that among the 5 
northeri n nations nobility was connected with official cha- 
racter or military valour. So that the ancient britiſh no- 
bles were men ennobled by their virtues, and fitted by 5 
their talents for the moſt honourable ſtations s. And in 
ſome governments an order of nobles might exiſt, as an 
_ uſeful poize between prince and people b ; without admit- 
2 ting the idea of feudal diſtinctions. Among the magnates, 
ſapientes, nobiles, ſeniores, and ſenatores, of the Anglo- 
1 Rowe, were many ſuch, hom we ſhould now call com- 


See che Declaration of Dus) in France, and the american Conſtitutions. 7 


NATURE or SUBSCRIPTION. e 


EG on (on; ©; 4. „„ wii b. 1 6 5 


n In the eaſtern tyrannies, = particularly among the Turks, there i is no order | 
| of nobles, and it is by the. mere plcature of the prince that any man is raiſed. above 
the common people. Such governments are in want of - nobility. | In free go- 


* ernments (as in America and France) no order of nobility 1 15 wanted, the reaſon 


ie, there are no oppolite powers to balance. The NATION is SOVEREIGN. | 


mons. 


T AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


mons, gentlemen of free landed property, X 9000 birth, 
- judicial wiſdom, military proweſs, and ardent in the cauſe 
of liberty: except (which can never be proved) theſe emi- 

nent qualities were connected with the grants of patents, ; 
or the emblazonry of coronets : and, indeed, it is unqueſ- by 
tionable, that the preſent order of nobles made no part 8 ; 
the ancient government of England. © Thoſe who were - 
; truly noblemen, are now driven into a fame intereſt and : 


name with the commons, and by that means increaſe a - E 
party, which never was, and never can be, united to the 
court i.“ For in thoſe early ages the elder ſons had no 
necellary ſuperiority over the younger E, and at the ſame RB 
time, offices were not held as fiets!, titles and dignities _ 1 
were not hereditary, being appropriated not to perſons but 
employments. Thus, for example, an carl was one, Who 8 : | : 
had the juriſdiction of a county, and obliged to be wel! 
killed in the laws; ſo that Alfred. upon a certain occa- 1 
ſion, impoſed on the earls to apply to the ſtudy of wiſdom, : 
or to relinquiſh their offices”, and when there became a 
departure from this rule, it was an abuſe. It was alſo, WE * 
ſays che author of che Mirrour of Juſtices, aſſented . | 
that every free tenant ſhould meet together in the coun- — 
Des, hundreds, and lord's courts, if they were not excepted, 
td do ſuit and to judge their neighbours, and though | 
they ſat there more immediately in a judicial capacity, yet 
: their Ay" extended to all trials, whether civil or r cri- | 
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i Sidney on gov: c. 3. 4 37. | 
* Spelman on feuds and tenures. | Gs | 
| There Was, however, land called alladial, which Was terra e hereditaria, 4e. 
- ſcendable by will: called alſo bolkland, gavelkind, or thaneland, that! is property, 5 
uin the ſtricteſt ſenſe, free of all ſervi ces; allodium, This ſpecies of e was 
Lx ourable to liberty. Relig ne * 12, 13. 
— * Ibid. . * | 
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minal, and within their own diſtricts they poſſeſſed the 
power of legiſlation, (each court, however, being liable to 
be controlled by the higher), and, in fact, the earl repre- 
lented a whole county in the ſupreme council of the legiſ- 
lature . And yet ſome learned writers have ſo expreſſed 
themiolyes as to confound, at leaſt i in appearance, the bri- 
= tith and anglo- ſaxon nobles with the handful of men who 
: now compoſe. our titled nobility, L whereas thoſe who 


| formed the Wittanagemote, were a far more numerous 


company 7) and though theſe writers made the diſtinction 
in their own. minds, yet they have certainly miſled ſome 
= partial or intereſted readers, not unwilling to be deceived. n 
Ss For theſe were undoubtedly very difterent characters of men, Ys 
$5. and held their Ids under very different conditions. And 5 
this ſtatement of the matter, as it depends upon authentic 5 
records, ſo does it keep clear of thoſe erroneous extremes 
into which writers on both ſides of the queſtion have 
fallen: : remarks which alſo apply to the ſubſequent part : 
of this paragraph. But to proceed. I he power of WWII 
liam Was, in many reſpects, of a more abſolute kind than 
that of the anglo-ſaxon kings, and the ſpirit of ariſtocracy 


far more predominant. Feuds, though made more ſecure | 


| throughout the kingdom by being made hereditary, were 
Hable to ſeverer conditions; offices and dignities, as well 
as land, were hell by ſucceſſion; the right of primogeni- 
5 ture, the ſource of domeſtic feuds, was completely eſta- 
biiched; ; and at length great 6 men were e ennobled —* patent; 


0 Hence Andrew Horne ſay =: « that it is an abvſion 4 the common law that | 


parliaments ® ſhould be called tor ſubſidies and collection of treaſure, not for ordi- 


nauces by the kings and carls;' and adds, 6 counſe ls are not cov enable kor the Ls 
zommon people without calling the counties, 4 C. 5 J. Ko | 


p Millar D Hit. view of the engl. cor b. 146, 145. 


* Chix word however gate nent to the aon Limes, 
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146 AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


all tending to advance prerogative, and to extend the 
power of the few over the many. Nevertheleſs, it was the 
nature of the feudal inſtitutions not only to admit of, but 
even to give birth to, thoſe vigorous ſtr uggles, which ſtill 
kept alive the ſpirit of liberty, and only waited a more 
equal diſtribution of property, and a more general attention 5 
to commerce, to become more uniform and ſucceſsful. 
So that though at firſt fight the people may appear of little 
political conſideration in the contentions between the 


prince and baron, yet they at length aſſumed a character, 
and roſe into importance. And even in the worſt of times 
it was the nature of the feudal tenures to create a ſtrong. 
_ reciprocal attachment between lord and vaſſal. Thus = 
while all the peers of a barony experienced the protection; 1 
and became the companions, of their lord through their 
reſpective diſtricts, it was the concern of the baron to con- 
ſult their intereſt in the great aſſembly ; where the whole 
land of the barony was in reality repreſented by the baron 
himſelf 4, | Moreover, that ſplendour, which in abſolute _ 
monarchies is wont to be thrown round the perſon of 
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princes was conſiderably broken by being reflected on the 5 
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rich baron. And though through the increaſed influence 
of the crown, and for want of regularity in. the public 


9 3 


adminiſtrations, majeſty might put forth very exorbitant 
claims; yet while there was a public law the monarchy 
could never be ſtrictly abſolute. Prerogative did not con- 


EIT ER 1s.” 


r 


EW Ee Canes 


ſtitute legiſlative author ity, and the claims of liberty were 


avowed to be paramount to the Ae pretenſions ot e 
one man *.- | | 


9 This circumſtance i 18 noticed incidentally both by Spelman and Fine; but in 
ah queſtion relative to the commons, they have not ſulkiciently noted theſe dif- 
tinctions. | See further, Millar ut ſup. I. 1. c. 1. p. 25. 147, 148. 

LL Anglo-ſax, &c. Wilkins. | 
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te hath, were, not been thought 93 to reconcile 


certain occurrences in our own hiſtory with this obſerva- 
tion. From the union of the two houſes of York and 


Lancaſter, and during the reigns of the T udors and Stuarts, 


a certain monopoly of authority had been challenged by 


the crown, which, by long poſſeſſion, ſeemed the inherit- 


ance of majeſty, and, at length, aſpired fo high, as o 
overſhadow the claims of the people. 


appearance, Britiſh liberty Was frequently loſt ſight of, 


while ſome, and even impartial men have thought, that our 

high pretenſions to liberty had no foundation in the original 

cConſtitution of the country, that every popular exertion was 
an encroachment upon the rights of the crown, not to be 

| juſtified on the principles of our government: our civil 


liberties being, according to them, bounties derived from 
the benevolence of our princes. 


At the ſame time were not, in ſubſequent periods, 


many venal pens dipped in the gall of malice and of falle- 6 
hood? Have they not been employed in traducing every 

good government, ancient and modern, to make deſpotiſm 
8 gracious popularity, and aſſume a divine form in 


Eoglands? While there have been ſuch unprincipled 


3 * Particularly Sir Robert Filmer and Steylin, 


VVV rien, 


For a century, at 
_ leaſt, prerogative preſerved, in many inſtances, an arbitrary 


For many years, the | peo- 
: ple's repreſentatives | in parliament, the opinions of many 
learned judges, tlie ſermons of the clergy, the tone of our 
23 princes, in ſhort, the public voice, gave ſtrength to this 
| ſentiment, elevating thre claims of the prerogative, and pro- 
. portionably 3 tlie rights of the people. The moſt 
authentic hiſtories of Britain are alſo imperfect, and per - 
plexed: and ſome of the moſt ancient records were not 
only deſignedly obſcured, but, during the wars of the ba- 


Tons, by different prevailing parties, were invidiouſſy 
burnt. 
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writers, many have lamented, that our moſt elegant hiſ- 


torian ſhould not have given: a different repreſentation of 
our F conſtitution *. | 


Ar 


N THE | 1 SUB JECT N | 


Ts is 18 always ſafe to admit, that power is of God, that! is, 
that civil government 1s of divine original. But ſhall we 
ſay, that any particular form is eſtabliſhed, as a model for 
nations, by the laws of Moſes, or the precepts of Jeſus? 
Leet us not aſſert this. Laws are rules for public order, 
and muſt vary according to the wants of different nations. 
Many which are proper in Turky, would be ridiculous in : 
Holland; and many, which have free courſe in Holland, 
could not exert themſelves in Turky. All government 16 
juſt, where the people are controlled only by thoſe laws, 


which themſelves have made. The origin, however, or right 


of government, muſt certainly be traced to the fountain of 
all power, the people; though it may not be ſo caſy to 
aſcertain the origin of any particular 9 nment. As o 


t 1 dens, it has been ſaid, 3 his hiſtory whe he rw to | have left off : 


| Sy inſtead of examining the Stuarts* conduct by the principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, miſrepreſented the conſtitution to juſtify the conduct of the Stuarts. Hence | 
| Biſhop Hurd remarks, He has“ confounded adminiftration with conſtitution.” 
Dial. 5. on the britiſh conftitution. See ſome remarks on Hume's hiſtory in 5 
Alillar's view of the eng. gov. b. 2. c. 11. Though I think Mr. Millar has by fo” 
means proved that Th did not vxerciſe ties authority, as mine 5 


by Hume. 
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the right, which proceeds from conqueſt, it t ceaſes the mo- 
ment a nation can help itſelf.” 

Many circumſtances tend to make the origin 81 che 
engliſh government a matter of diſpute. In the early 


part of our hiſtory, the government paſſed four times into 
| the hands of foreign maſters, each introducing ſomething 
of their own peculiar laws and cuſtoms. _ Since the refor- 
mation, the inhabitants have divided into different ſects ” 
and parties, each having its favourite prejudices and 


maxims; and the britiſh government itſelf, ſince its boun- 
daries have been more clearly marked out at the revolution, 
is acknowledged to have ſome ſtriking ſingularities, not to 


0 ſay material defects. Many difficulties, therefore, are 
thrown in the way of an inquiry into britiſh liberty. And 
- muſt be confeſſed if the abettors of deſpotiſm have ä 
> quently obſcured the ſubject, the dulcis amor patriæ has a 
led others to find beauties, where they ought to have ac- 
: knowledged blemiſhes. : However, long before our famous 5 
Charter, as I have already ſhewn, the Britons were a free 
| people“. Indeed, ſome of the preſent forms of our govern- 
ment, as before obſerved, were derived from the feudal ſyſ 
tem. T he high title of our prince, certain prerogatives ſtill ; 
claimed by the crown, many ancient privileges of the bri- 
tiſh nobles, the peculiarities of eſtates and tenures, abo- 
| liſhed in Charles the 2d) s reign, many circumſtances which 
: affect the clergy , 95 together with many national and local 
| euſtoms, us 19. be traced to that barbarous os” 'F he 


2 When 1 ſpeak of the freedom of. nations, "hither of the 3 ancient republics. r 
5 of the northern communities, many grains of allow ance muſt be made. For 
they were all defectix e, in ſome inſtances, i in an 98 This obſerva ation 
will alſo extend itſ lf to Britain, 1 | | 
o To paſs by other badges of feudal bee, to ie = ty the ley do homage . 
| 10 the king f for their eee e 
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*- 
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moſt ungracious parts of our body politic were e 0 
from the conqueſt. The parts moſt to be admired for 
beauty and ſtrength from the ſimpler ages of the Saxons. 
A corruption of their government, ſays Monteſquieu, 
created the beſt government in the world. A remark this, | 
5 however, that will by no means apply to the preſent ſtate 
of the world. This beautiful ſyſtem,” ſays che ſame 
writer, “ was firſt framed in the woods!” _ 
It has, however, been obſerved of this Veet ſyſtem, , 
that it hath all the deluſions of a mere theory. And we 
ſhall certairily err if we ſuppoſe that our preſent govern- 
ment was at any period formed by the collected wiſdom of 


the nation, or on any regular ſcientific principles of poli- 


tical liberty. From a variety of internal commotions, : 
; ſtruggles, and exertions, of. three differing powers, pro- | 
cceded the preſent form of our limited monarchy. But J 
mt {till be allowed to ſay, that our conſtitution (if the c 
arrangements, which have proceeded from thoſe exertions 
may indeed be called by that name), hath, in diſterent pe 
riods of our hiſtory, ſpoken out its meaning, and it was 
always on the fide of liberty. This was its language at the 


delivery of magna charta ©, at the declaration of rights, 


under Charles the ſecond, and particularly at the revolu- 
tion. This alſo was its language at the acceſſion of the 
: preſent family, and continues to be its language at every 
coronation. At thoſe times it is ſeen, that as the common 
” law, Or the lex non ſeripta, and the ſtatute law, or the lex 


. ſcripta, are the baſis of our government, 0 is Cty il libertz 
the e of our conſtitution *, „ 


5 8 Monteur Voltaire wrote too fa wh he faid, that then very title of the gre: * 


harter ſets it beyond all doubt that the King thought himſelf abſolute de j jure. Vol 
taire's Works on the Englith conſtitution. Vid. the note of the Engliſh editors. | 
4 Blackſtone” 8 Commentaries, v . . 3 3. of the Laws of Evgland. 
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1 Have propoſed to Inquire, How far fobleriptton is 


= conſiſtent with the principles of the britiſh conſtitution ? 
It will be, therefore, proper: to ſurvey | its moſt firiking 
features. | 


There are three forms of government, a monarchy, an 
ariſtocracy, and a democracy; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 


britiſh is neither the one, nor the other. It is a peculiar 
. government, we are told, ariſing from a mixture of all 


the three, dropping the defect, and preſerving what is va- 
luable of each ſyſtem. The excellence of a monarchical 


government, like that lately in France, is ſaid to N 


power; but power, if it be not watched with a jealous eye, 
and guarded by a hand ſtronger than its own, will be ad- 


vancing on liberty. In an abſolute monarchy, therefore, 
where the whole power is lodged in one man, his intereſt 
alone is regarded. The excellence of an oligarchy, like 
that of Venice or Genera, is ſaid to be wiſdom, but it is 
: feeble, and partial. Venice is indebted- to ' bs. lion' 8. 
mouth”? for ſecret infor mation. And the council of two 
hundred at Geneva never reſted, till a power, only veſted 
in them for a time, ſwallowed up the democracy. The f 
excellence of a democracy is ſaid to be goodneſs, and at 
the ſame time, to be defective in power and wiſdom. But 
let not flavery be called the ultimum of übe erty, F or of liberty 8 5 
5 there can be no exceſs, any more than of virtue and happi- 
neſs. A people may, indeed, loſe their political as well as 
their moral character, chrough corruption or violence. In 
that caſe, licentiouſneſs will ſucceed to tyranny, but liberty 8 
has loſt its name it is no more. Hence it is that people 1 
once thought to have been the moſt free became the moſt | 
abject Daves: * mean the Romans“. 5 * was Not through 


N alla unquam reſpublica major, Sec. Nuper divitias avaritiam et abundantes 


voluptates deſiderium per luxum me libidinem prrruadl perdendique omnia in- 
_ vexere, Liv. Hiſt, prælat. 


EY We RR) deny, 
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tiberty,. but for the want of it, that the Roman glory 2 


perifhed. 


1 have ſpoken on the nature of the tines: governments ; 
agreeably to the prevailing theory. Without cenſuring 1 


others, let me correct a prejudice of my own. — The ex- 


cCellence of monarchy 1 18 ſaid to be power. T his is com- 2 


2 monly, but I believe not juſtly, ſaid. None of the an- 


cient governments were ſo firm and well directed as the 
republics of Greece and Italy, and they oyerrun the moſt 

powerful monarchies in the world. On the other hand, 
as they inclined more to monarchy, they were proportion- => 
ably weak and feeble, and became in their turns a prey to 


people more free and more powerful than themſelves. 


The power which has been claimed for monarchy e de- : 


pends on obedience to orders, on number of armed forces, 


on mercenary troops, or other external cauſes. Here is 15 
their ſtrength. But there is no permanency in theſe. 
Like groſs and difordered bodies, therefore, they either 
fall aſunder of themſelves, or vield to ſmaller bodies more 55 
vigorous than the mſelves. I nternal ſtrength 1 18 bperſevering 
and permanent. Hence it is, that a handful of men of fret 
perſonal courage have oppoſed millions of mercenaries and - 
_ ſlaves. Three hundred brave Spartans reliſted the whole 


weight of the perſian monarchy. 


"0 ſhould be further noted, that all monarchies, pro- 
perly ſo called, originated in violence or corruption, an 
their continuance depends on the ſame principle which 8 
gave them xiſtence. But all corruption tends to diſſolu- : 
tion, it cannot endure; yea, the ſtronger the corruption, . 
| the more certain the diſſolution. Political principles have ; 
a kind of analogy with moral. A ſenſe of dignity forms | 
the ſtability or human action, and Arrangements formed : 
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_ by n men contcious of the rights of human nature are the : 
| Nerves of government. 5 
The earlieſt accounts of ſome ancient ſtates deſeribe . 
them as kingdoms formed by the appointment of the peoplg. | ; 
But power preſuming on courtely, and unreſtrained by 
law, grew oppreſſive: : hence the ſtruggles of freedom, 
Some of the commonwealths of Greece were formed by 
Es the ſpur of neceſlity, out of more oppreſſive governments. | 5 
: There is a people in modern Europe who have demon- 
| rated that the power of abſolute monar chs depends on the 
ignorance of the people. | Let a nation be enlightened, let 
IT will its own n Orercignty, e the Power of OE 


. 


n no more.. | Th, 
An ariſtocracy i is ſaid to excel in n wiſdom. But! is this 
1 likely to be the caſe in an hereditary ariſtocracy ? Does the 
hiſtory of the human mind prove that wiſdom flows in 
| blood, or that hereditary claims, by generating ſecurity, | 
- does not enfeeble reaſon? Is there wiſdom in political or- 
7 ganizations ſo formed that actions muſt precede experience, 
and youth exerciſe the deliberative powers of age? I admire by 
the policy of the early. Saxons, who aſſigned rank to office. 
The united ſtates of America admit none into the ſenate 
till the age of thirty. It happens to Rates as to individuals: ; 
formality may paſs for wiſdom, and ſelf- love for poliey. 
But the truth ſeems to be, that ariſtocracy, in its very 
mature, inclines to oppreſſion, and all its contrivances ſpend 
ö their ſtrength an itſelf. If there be a government where 
the united force of A nation can be lo concentrated as to. © 
_ exert itſelf for the benefit of the community, in that nation 
5 will rele pics wiſdom. It A . we pe of 


Dag dies cunctatione cocuntium abfurnitur. I acit. de mor. germ. 


* ud ex ih bertate vitium quod non \ Gioul nec ut jus conveniunt fed, et aller er 
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deliberation than the many, repreſentation hath all the 
- advantage of ariſtocracy without its partiality. | 


A democracy is ſaid to be defective in wile. But if = ; 


- any ſuch ever exiſted, a pure democracy can only be formed N 
in very ſmall ſtates; as in ancient Argos S. The inconve- 
nience ariſing from delays is not found to exiſt | in republics. 
| They are of a mixed nature; and capable of as much pre- 
ciſion in the times of aſſembling for public buſineſs, as ei- 
ther monarchies or ariſtocracies. In America a confede- 
5 racy of republics falls as eaſily into a national congreſs as : 


the ſtates of France were aſſembled by the gr and monarque, 5 


| when even in the height of his power. France hath at pre- 
ſent more of republicaniſm in its government than the 


other monarchies of Europe: and yet T will venture to 5 


5 ſay, it is likely to ſuffer leſs than even England, in its 
0 forms of aſſembling and proroguing the legiſlature. 2 3 
was once thought that the american ſtates when they 
aimed to form a federal union on the moſt extenſive, and 
yet the moſt comprehenſive plan, on a plan unknown to 
the ancient republics, would find it, in proportion more 
difficult to aſſemble, and be! irregular in their movements. 
And yet nothing has been more admirably provided for. 
| Experiment has confuted cheory; and nations have been 
; taught that mankind are as $. yer but -ittle advanced i in poli. 5 
tical ſcience, 


W governinent is complete, in proportion as it partakes : 


of the three properties of power, wiſdom, and 90808 * 
Some of the ancients thought, that a character ſo beautiful 5 


in theory, was, however, too perfect to be exhibited in 
real life. But there is an iſland, where this beautiful 5 


theory, we are told, is reduced to pray; - What alter- 


x This W as more bisl democratic than any of the grecia ates, | Herod. hiſt 5 


6 ations 
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| ations the hand of « time may effect on "the conſtitution of 
England, whether it ſhall make uſe of the goodneſs of it, 
to bring about a popular form, or of its power, to create 
an abſolute monarchy b, or whether its preſent | genius is 
ſo great, and wiſe, and good, as engliſnmen are wi 
ling to believe, I ſhall not ſtay to inquire. But happy 5 
5 England, if her citizens aſpired at a dignity of character 5 
proportionable to the excellence of her own pretenſions: . 
happier ſtill if her government was indeed adminiſtered 
agreeably t to her own avowed principles; but happieſt of all, 
"It ſuperior to national pride, ſhe Was enlightened enough 
5 to perceive her own defects, and virtuous enough to re- 


form them. Then would Dn indeed, be . 46 land 


of heroes!'? 


In this nation the ſupreme p power is lodged? in the three - 


| Gfcremt branches of the conſtitution | in union, and this 
4 coed alone can | make laws. The king, in bis fingle 


* Mr. Howe thought it would terminate in an \ abloturs; 8 he at | 


| 4 the britiſh government. But it may be queſtioned whether politics, as a 
Pe ſcience, has not been better underſtood within a few years paſt, than when Hume 


wrote. Gov ernments are ſometimes repaired by the very means from whence 


their diſorders proceed. The influence of the crown now gives the monarchical paſt | 


: of our political arrangement the preponderating bias. Influence affects taxation "Be 
and taxation is in proportion to the wants and extravagancies of government. 1. | 
tte legiſlature becomes corrupt, its corruption muſt be effected by the executive 
. power. But corruption and taxation have their limits: and a period will arrive | 
0 in England, when the people muſt be enflaved, or influence be ſtopped. An en- 0 
lightened nation will not allow the firſt. France and America owe their preſent : 

liberties to taxation. Monteſquieu ſays, the engliſh conſtitution will perith, when 
the legiſlative is more corrupt than the executive power. Monteſquieu' 5 conclu- | 
| fion, therefore, muſt be the ſame as Hume's. But the idea of Monteſquieu is | 
7 inaccurate. For though the people may be the objects of corruption, the legila- 5 
5 ture can never be corrupted by the people. The corrupting ſource is in the execu- 


mie power; which, therefore, 1 muſt always. be more ee than the power T 5 
5 which, is . by it. 0 . 25 | 
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framing a ſingle law beyond the meaneſt ſubject. 
in legiſlation the king's legal power conſiſts in a bare nega- 8 
tive. The principal ſtrength of the crown is  faid to be i its : 
| executive powe er . 5 


- the: governing power reſides in the law. 
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capacity, has no "right, and if the other two wakes of 7 


the legiſlature maintain their legal dignity, no power, of 


Indeed, 


As the great council of the nation is 5 compoſed of peers 1 55 


fting i in a legillative capacity in thefr own right, and of a 
| houſe of commons repreſenting the people, and ſuppoſed to 
be choſen by them, we-are governed, fo far as repreſenta- 
tion actually takes place, by our own laws. 


The power 


of raiſing taxes 18 lodged i in the people alone, by their houſe 
of repreſentatives. 


'The commons, as Mr. Hume 1 impro- . 


05 perly expreſſes it, have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole 
power of diſpoſing of. public money. A violation of this | 

. conſtitutional right coſt the unhappy Charles his life. 8 
Whatever relates to the life and liberty of the ſubject 8 
: guarded by our conſtitution with the moſt jealous. eye. 1 


The judge only relates the law, the King 1 is faid to be the 


principal executive magiſtrate, the jury, without whom 
no ſubject can loſe his life, our equals. 


But in all caſes, 
There are 


_ courts of law for redreſs of injuries, and of equity to ſupply | 
85 their defects; and after all, in caſe of violation of the pre- 
ceding rights, there is the liberty of petitioning the king, | 
or either houſe of parliament, for relief. 


I's word, we. 


have natural and civil rights, and the britiſh conſtitution 
Pons. to be fe, guardian of them, and 0 far as ber 85 


4 Black ſtone. 8 | 1 | 
'k] ſpeak thus 8 ts. lun ate 17, INFIL VENCE a the 
_Efown to give a conſideration in legiflation, which LAW denics 5 3 
i vet ſ rictly ſpeaking, the Og are not peers of the realy but ouly lords 5 
of parliam ent. . : ares SER 3 
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pendage to the cron. So that while Hen, vii. and ſucceeding princes, by augment- 
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fundamental maxims prevail) correſponds with the deſign of 
: e which is the preſervation of property. 


And if the alarming influence of the crown was line, 


which it hath acquired by that immoderate ſhare of pro- 
5 perty at its diſpoſal, by that numerous company of new 
by officers ® 1 and the military eſtabliſhment n, which depends 5 

on the pleaſure, or are at the abſolute diſpoſal of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate ; if our houſe of repreſentatives was, indeed, an . 
_ equal repreſentation of the people ; were they clear of that 
character of corruption from the other two branches of the 

5 legiſlature, which ſome ſay e is eſſential to our conſtitution ; 

were our eleCtors inacceſſible to br ibery ; ; were thoſe rotten _ 
- appendages to influence removed, which were originally 5 
formed merely to increaſe the weight of the crown, and 
- have ; never r ſerved! any other e P-: and were a Abe ; 


tion [ 


m They are excellent proviſions for the american ſtates, according to 3 as 


: : member of congreſs can hold any office under the united ſtates, during his conti- 
nuance i in congreſs; and no ſenator. or repreſentative. holding office of truſt and 
; profit, can be appointed an elector of the prefident. Conſtitutions, &c. Art. 1. 
l. 6. Art. 2. f. 1. a ſimilar regulation is made in Poland: nobody who hath any _ 
© ſhare 1 in the executive power c can have Rang active votes in the diet. Art. 6. Conſti· 5 


: tutions of Poland. : 


n For the origin, the uſe, the number, and the expence of our c ſanding army, * 


Ws 8. Hiſt, of ſtanding army, 1698. 


o Perhaps with juſtice of our preſent form. Hume's Effays. | | | 
* The royal boroughs were or iginally formed into corporations by an \ increaſe of ; 
commerce, which proceeded from the alienated poſſeſſions of the overgrown barons. 


8 But though they were an addition to popular liberty, yet the monarch could make 
i them ſerve too eaſily his own intereſt, and the more needy the boroughs, the more | 
dependent and neceſſary. Eac h of theſc boroughs (whether ſmall or great) ſent two 5 

- repreſentative es. Hence an unequal repreſentation. | But the principal evil was not 
ot foreſeen. For through the changeable nature of commerce, many towns, once 
' populous, are now deſolate, and ſome which formerly were villages, are become 

commercial and popul zus. Theſe may, in fact, be conſidered ae a kind of ap- c 
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tion of eccleſiaſtical concerns from the civil magiltrate to 
take place, (a ſtate of things, to which whatever deſerves 
the name of reformation points, and in which I am per- 
ſuaded it will terminate; ) were this, I fay, the caſe, we 
ſhould then actually poſſeſs liber ty, we ſhould enjoy what 
all good writers ſay ſhould be the invariable purſuit of po- 5 
| Hirical arrangements, national happineſs ; every true Briton 5 
might view thoſe arr angements as forming a conſtitution of 5 
natural rights, civil priv ileges, and common bleſſings, and 
might hope, we ſhould ere long, arrive at that ſtate ot 
things, reſpecting which he might put up the ardent : 
prayer, Eſto perpetua. . | 
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It alſo falls in with my deſign to remark one peculiar ity 
in the hiſtory of our country ; 5 which hath not only been 
the mean of bringing « our government into its preſent form, 1 

5 but of giving it a degree of ſtrength. It is this, that the 

lex terræ, or common law, hath invariably ruled our | 

: higher courts of judicature. The preſervation of this has 
been the cauſe of various is ſtruggles | in the more early part of 


our hiſtory. 


: It i is well known, that in the 12th century the evil or 
Ceſarean law eſtabliſhed itſelf in almoſt every part of Eu- 
- rope. This had been ſramed into a ſyſtem under the em 
peror Juſtinian by Tribonian, at a tune when Rome had : 
loſt its liberty; at a time, when ſhe even courted ſervi- 
tude : for though the roman government had not as yet 
degencrated into an abſolute military deſpotiſm, yet its 
liberties had been al overturned. This Has 5 


ing the 8 ſeerned to be raiſing the intereſt of the commons, 9 were, in 5 3 
act, ſtrengthening royal influence. See Millar's kit. view of the Ens. gor. 


L. 508. 8 
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enſlaved almoſt all Europe a. But it could never eſtabliſh 
itſelf in England. For, though in four of our courts, the 
courts of Admiralty, the military courts, the Univerſity 

_ courts, and the ſpiritual courts, the civil and canon law 
maintain their authority, yet they wholly depend on the 
: ſanction of the common law; nor have they any binding 
force further, than as they agree with the lex terre, or 
receive ſupport from acts of parliament”. | The common 


law retains a controlling force over them. In our higher 
. courts of judicature, the common law alone prevails, the 


jiuſtinian code has no power whatever. The watchful aſſi- 
: duity of the barons. to guard this fort of britiſh liberty, 
againſt the open attacks of the crown, the intrigues * 
lawyers, and the more inſidious attempts of the clergy, is 
well known; that too at a time, when an introduction of 5 
the civil law would have been productive of ſome tempo- 5 
rary convenience to themſelves*. They always withſtood 
its eneroachments. And to this circumſtance, while the ; 
e other nations of Europe were enflaved, we are indebted for 
the preſervation of our liberties, and! in one word, * church | 


government is no eſſential part of the whole engliſh go- 


vernment u.“ Of which more hereaſter. : Nor ſhould it 
| be paſſed unnoticed, that, though amid. the tr iumphs of 
7 arbitrary powers. che greater Part of our r lawyers baſcly 


4 «It has, howev er, according t to Mr. Millar been aiſigterpreted and miſappie, 4 


| Vit. View. of the eng. gov. 
8 © Blackſtone” s Comment. Introd. *. 


8 The civil and canon laws, therefor e, are ald to be da ſub graviori A = 


t Omnes eomites et barones una voce . quod nolunt leges Anglie | | 
mutare. See the Introduction to Magna Charta. Bl: ickſtone” s Law Tracu, = 
p. 334, 335. 3d edit. Mr. Mill ar has tormed a ditfe rent. opinion, relative to the 


a motives of the barons 1 in this affair. Hifi. View, &c. p- 463. 
1 England Preſent Intereſt conſidered, by Mr. Pen. 5 


proſlitured 


1 
\ 


r 
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jroflitoted themſelves in its ſervice ( though at the time 
others ſtood forth as the apologiſts for our liberties „) that 
all, whether ancient or modern, whom we conſider as the 
_ oracles of our laws, have invariably borne teſtimony to 
the free government of England*. Though, at the 
| ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, they have ſometimes _ 
been too much captivated with her excellencics, ſome of 7 
which are imaginary, too ſparing in expoſing her imperfec- 
tions, many of which are real. Aſſuredly we are far be- 
low the point of e and Britons have much yet 


to | | | 
Having, however, premiſed hs mack * on the britiſh 


conſtitution, excellent in compariſon of moſt modern go- 

vernments, many a true Briton will anticipate what fol- | 

| Jows, and eaſily find an anſwer to this queſtion, How far 
is Subſcription conſiſtent v ich che principles of the Britiſh | ö 

Conſtitution ? But J e = e 


Vr. st. 1 and Mr. Hide. | | 
1 * Bracton, Sir n Forteſour, Sir Tho. Smith, sir E avs. Coke, be a 
| Vlackftone. 5 | | z 
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| CHAP. ll 


Is SUBSCRIPTION CONSISTENT. WITH RELIGIOUS. 
| _ LIBERTY? | 


3 ASK then, ae to ſubſcribe thi 39 articles be not 


bona fide to reſign religious liberty! 2 


By religious liberty I mean a freedom of choice, un- 


| controlled by human authority, in every ching chat con- 
cerns religion. 


In this definition, I include, the idea of a right "I 


range within the limits of natural and revealed religion” 6 
: the full extent of my own intellectual powers; to adopt, 5 
without any reſtraint from human authority, that ſyſtem be - 

- ſpeculative opinions, and to follow that mode of public 8 
: worſhip, which appear to me moſt conſiſtent. x mean - 
alſo to convey the idea of a right to correct and improve 
= my religious notions, according to the growth of my 

rational powers, and my future advances in natural and 
revealed knowledge: fo as not to expoſe myſelf, for ſo 
doing, to the ſmalleſt civil penalty or political incapacity; 
nor be forced, through any change in my ſentiments (pro- 
vided 1 do not interrupt the harmony of the ſociety, with 
which I am connected), to ſeek ſhelter in any other com- 

5 munity except I chooſe it. 


-F 'rom this view of religious liberty, it will follow, that 85 


= thy far as ſubſcription to articles and creeds is made a term 
ol admiſfion into a ſociety, and fo far as a diſbelief of them 
is conſidered as a reaſon for expulſion, that ſociety enjoys 


uo e liberty. I. civil penalties, and incapacities are 


M e annexed, 
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0 annexed, the attack made on religious liberty | is ſo much 
the preater. 
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With as little propriety c can a perſon be did to enjoy Es 
religious liberty within the limits of a ſociety, to which he 
binds himſelf by 39 articles. Where we have no will, we 
have no liberty: liberty, as Mr. Locke juſtly obſerves, ; 
being an idea, that belorigs not to volition or preferring, | 
i but to the perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing 
to do, according as the mind ſhall chooſe, or direct: 
which power, a perſon ſubſcribing either to ſpeculative 
opinions, or to preſcribed modes of worſhip under the 
preſent feſtraints, Has not. I aſk, then, Are not thoſe arti- 
cles the limits of his thoughts? And fo far as his thoughts 
are confined, has he any liberty of thought? But the 30 
articles profeſs, at leaſt, to lay down a whole ſyſtem of 


7 chriſtian divinity, to contain every thing, that! is important | 

in chriſtianity, 1 eaſily ſee, then, how far his liberty of 
thought extends, and if he has no liberty of thought, I ſhall 

hold him a ſingular | genius, who Proves, that he poſſeſſes 5 
religious liberty. 
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It is true, I may ſabſcribe theſs art! icles, wir, Sing 
th a ſerious examination, or I may ſubſcribe hem, 
with tolerable facility in the grofs, or, perhaps, ſome of ", 
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the ſentiments may happen to correſpond with my own , 
ſo that I may pr efer that ſyſtem to any other (and while 
preferments and 30 articles go hand in hand, Who can be 
ſurprized, that preference ſhould be given to the moſt pro- ; 

ductive ſcheme?) But what then? Aſpaſio is confined in a 

room; he prefers ſtaying there for the ſake of the company, 
in which he finds himſelf, and the advantages, which he 
| derives from it, yet he is not able to alter his condition, 
| though he ever ſo much defired it: he might, indeed, 
flatter about like the poor Rarling, and ſay, © I can- 
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not get out, 1 cannot get out « Would Philander 
de free?” --- 


And can any thing, Britons, be 1 more . ſervile and inglo- | 


ious? Any thing more unbecoming the ſpirit and the 
; dignity of our characters? We boaſt of a civil government | 
which puts a high value; we ſay, on our lives, and holds 
our liberty, and our property, ſacred? But, ſurely, with 
little propriety, while we are confined by an eccleſiaſtical - 
_ conſtitution, which leaves us free in ſcarce one religious 
| ſentiment. Do we, as Britons, eſteem civil liberty as an 
1 invaluable bleſſing? And ſhall religious liberty appear to 
be of no importance? Should they not like a well poiſed 8 
arch, though riſing from different foundations, yet meet 
a | in the center? And, can I in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech be ſaid to 
_ poſſeſs one, while I remain a ſtranger to the other? A writer, 
from whom on the ſubject of the preſent queſtion 1 widely 
5 differ, has well remarked, ob that the human faculties can 
never long remain in ſo violent and unnatural a ſtate, as to 
have their operations perpetually checking, and defeating 5 
one another, by the contrary actions of two ſuch oppolite 8 
8 principles, as love of freedom, and acquieſcence in ſlavery. © 
The one or the other muſt in a little time prevail. Either 
the foul ſpirit of tyranny will defile the purity of religion, 
and introduce that blind ſubmiſſion of the underſtanding, ; 
and {laviſh compliance of the will into the church ; or elſe 
the ſpirit of the Lord will overturn the uſurpation of an 
unjuſt deſpotic power, and bring into the ſtate, as well as 
dme church, a free, and reaſonable ſervice b. 5 Lett this 1 
remark be applied to individuals. ET 


18 not, indeed, an infringement of religious e an 955 


encroachment « on n ſome of our r deareſt natural rights? Fr ree- 


Sterne 8 fo . ' Warburton Alliance, L 2, C, 4. 
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dom to think, as I have obſerved before, is, to a rational crea- 
ture, the fame, as liberty to breathe. The voice which ſays, 
Sir, you ſhall not ehjoy religious liberty, does in fact fay, 
Sir, I will trample on your property. For, What can! 
call property, if a right to think be not? Hence it was, 
that the reformation, wherever it went, Was favourable to 
Civil Uberty, and, again, thoſe countries, Which were 
bleſſed with civil liberty, were beſt prepared to receive the 
reformation. The celebrated little republic of Geneva 
illuſtrates the former een and the hiſtory of Brita 5 


me latter *. | > | 
But, it may be aid, Lands. that a a man need not put 


the chain on, except he chooſe. Philander did not chooſe. 


He was what you would, perhaps, call a poor creature. 


He knew a little greek and latin, but, unpractifed in the | 


ways of men, was near experiencing the laſt of the two al- 


ternatives, ſubſcribe or ſtarve.” Poor Eugenius, in- 


deed, put the chain on, but it forely galled him, and he 


choſe to have it taken off. Unhappy fufferer | I wept over 
his hard lot. He could not dig, to beg he was aſhamed, 
and the hardy Briton died in a workhoule. 
Aut dic, aut accipe calcem—Under theſe circumſtances, 
will any body aſk, Who injures religious liberty? 


ew ban the Concrete | firſt — the fire of de | they were in ful. 


jecl ion to an eccleſiaſtical ſovereign, The father thought it expedient to leave the 
city, and afterwards by a decree of the people, and of the ſenate, was legally ba- 


' Hithed, Charles, duke of Savoy, wiſhed to reinſtate him, and took up arms ir 
| his defence. But the baniſhed ſovereign was never reſtored. See D'Ivernois* Hiſt. 


of the Conſtitution and Revolutions in Geneva. Effects ſimilar to what were pro: 
duced i in England, would, moſt probably f have followed in the republic of Venice, 
25 and the Swiſs Cantons, but for their vicinity to the reſidence of the pope. Com- 
merce, as it is favourable to hberty, ſo did it aſhft the Dutch provinces, and r many . 

ol the independent towns of Germany, to renounce the Pepi religion. See Mil- 


Jar s Hill, view of the Eng. Rove 
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con 1. 


- WHETHER OUR. ECCLESIASTIC AT: coRRE SPOND WITH 
| THE AVOWED PRINCIPLES oF. OUR CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. - | 


a ſubſcription is concerned with an irrational and nar- 
row ſyſtem of what is called divinity, and ſo deprives thoſe 
who ſubmit to it of religious liberty, Is it not alſo with a 
torm of church polity, whoſe principles are contradictory 
do the avowed principles of the engliſh government? 
It was with a view to this remark that, in a preceding SO 
3 J took a view of what are called, the principles of 
our conſtitution. Now, Britons, ſurvey the contraſt. In 
the government of which I am ſpeaking, Do we behold _ 
any of that agreeable mixture of the three lyſtems, which 
18 ſuppoſed to compoſe the ſpirit of your limited monarchy? | 
When we furvey a bench of biſhops, we may, perhaps, | 
chooſe to call it an ariſtocratical appearance; when we 
contemplate the lower houfe of convocation, we may think _ 
the church wears a democratical form; and when we view _ 
the archbiſhop, we may imagine we view the monarchical. 
This, I know, has frequently been faid by very emi- 
; nent writers *. But the reſemblance is all imaginary. 
The edifice, of which we are ſpeaking, received its being , 


at firſt, and afterwards its peculiar ſhape, from the breath 955 


of kings: and, if we approach the building nearly, and 
examine the diſcipline, practiſed ANWY its walls, Shall 


A Hooker ak lack lone. | . | 
M 3 | „ We 


= FR AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


we not find, that the will of the monarch retained the 
force of law? And, wherever this is, indeed, the caſe, 
5 however ſoothing a voice a government may borrow, how- 
ever gracious and popular an air it may ſeem to carry, it is 
all deception; the mere form, without the ſpirit, of liberty. 
Wherever the will of the monarch is law, whether in 
China, in Conſtantinople, or in England, that h n- 
ment is deſpotical. 3 
In regard then to our Serke Raten conſtitution, whether : 
5 It does not expoſe itſelf to the charge of deſpotiſm, accord- 
ing to the definition of it ed PROT — let us Pw: , 
ceed to inquire, 1 
1. Was not then the legiſlative power claimed by the 
| king? The church has power to decree rites and ceremo- 
nies, ſays the 20th article. This clauſe is a forgery. | 
However, paſſing by that conſideration ; I aſk, who the 


church is? I am ſoon given to underſtand, For notwith- 1 


ſtanding the juſt definition of a chriſtian church 0 Art. 9.) 


viz. „that it is a congregation of faithful men,” this 


power was exerciſed by the civil magiſtrate at the reforma- ; 
tion. When did the people decree one rite, or exerciſe of 
religion? When did a body of eccleſiaſtical repreſentatives _ 
appointed by the people? When did a bench of biſhops, 
or the clergy in convocation? Or when the metropolitans, 
unleſs commiſfioned by the ſupreme head? This is un- 
| heard of in our hiſtory. By going back to the time, when 
Tites and ceremonies and articles were decreed, we ſhall _ 
ſoon find who decreed them, ( except here the parliament 
in the time of the commonwealth, when it alſo exerciſed 
the executive | The e and clergy oppoſed 55 


b 46. dice libera” 38 fponte ſua coruntigns; ut 1 publice colant 5 
0 modo wee credunt numini en aer dec. keene, Epiſt. de Tel. : 


the 
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the frft 115 of ecele Gaftical ſupremacy, and the Neben 
form of the eſtabliſhed church e. Cranmer, it is well 
known, objected ſtrongly againſt the fix articles in Henry : 
the 8th's reign. They were objected to alſo by biſhop La- 
| timer, who, for bis oppoſition, with 500 more, was ſent 5 
to jail 4. Did not many of the biſhops proteſt againſt e 
liturgy 3 in Edward the 6th's reign? And againſt the ſupre- 
macy in Elizabeth's, ſome of them being deſignedly out of 
che houſe ©? Vet were they not all e — . all che : 
oppoſition of churchmen? 


Our Tudors, and Stuarts, well as the extent of 5 5 


| ſupremacy. They managed! it more ar bitrarily, than any 
other branch of their power, and, under its ſhadow, be- 
came the creators of all our injunctions and church las 
ſimnce the reformation, And when we recollect, that prior | | 
to the renunciation of the pope's authority, the kings of 
England claimed a power in eccleſiaſtical matters, equal to 
that of the roman emperors after Conſtantine the great, x 
we need not wonder, that the crown being, at length, in 
| poſſeſſion of this Jewel, ſhould defend it ſo warmly, and 
diſplay it ſo proudly. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the 
church, knew {he had her biſhops under awful diſcipline, 
and could unfrock them”? at her royal pleaſure, and 
king James made no more of clapping ſuch ſacred things, 
as biſhops, in the tower, than a juſtice of peace would of 
5 having half a dozen poor rogues hurried away to the round 
| houſe for oppoſing legal authority. © They were the 
breath of his majeſty's noſtrils. What could, not 2 5 * king ; 
5 with a pope i in | his belly do f?“) 


1 c Sam's Hit. 5 PI Reform, . part 1. pe 112 24e ed. 
S Burnet, ut ſup. p- 266. 5 
8 Burpet, ut ſup. part 2. p. - hs 388. 
Sh f An beet nag applicd + to Hen. viii. 
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But, perhaps, it may be ſaid that the king and parlia- 


ment have power to decree. Let that be granted. But 


even then, Do we not ſtill remove the power from the 


church! Except we chooſe to ſay, the church is repre- 


ſented in the houſe of commons, which, however, I ſhall 


ſhew is not the caſe. But the truth is, the firſt proceed- 
ings at the reformation, under the authority of proclama- 
tions, royal patents, and commiſſions, had the force of 


law, before they received the ſanction of parliament. It 
was, alſo, the policy of our princes to retain the old eccle- 


ſiaſtical canons, which were fo friendly to the high claims 5 
4 of ſupremacy, rather than hazard the introduction of a 
new code, which might have been formed more to the 


genius of our government. The ſame policy directed the 
affection of our more arbitrary princes to the civil lawyers, 


as the moſt loyal interpreters of the canon laws. And as to 
the canons put forth by order of James the firſt, the) 
never received the ratification of parliament b. 1 


The power of legiſlation, if traced to its true ſource, will 5 


: be found to have proceeded from an arbitrary claim of 
Hen. viii. For though 1 deny not, that the laws of the 
realm did anciently bind the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical 
_ courts, and that the kings of England had a degree of au- 
. thority among them i, yet the proud title, and ſplendid 
Powers of ſupremacy, were gathered from another quarter. 
Theſe came through the medium of the roman pontiff, 
and were ſtripped by violence from the triple crown. How 
far the procedure of Henry was to be juſtified from the ne- 
ceſſity of the caſe, Or from the advantages derived from it, 
1 51 not to . 1. received, 1 confeſs, the ſanCtion | 


x Hurd'a Dial. on the Conſtitution of the eng. gw. 


Blackſtone, therefore, concludes they do not bind the katy, 
A C ok 6. | | | | 
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of parliament, yet was it ata time, when the parliament 
_ itſelf was ſubject to an unconſtitutional controul from the 
crown, when it could even fo far degrade itſelf, as to paſs 


- an act, giving the king's proclamations the force of law. 


Yes, It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that the ſupre- 5 
5 macy was ſettled by an act of the legiſlature 5 which, 


while it threw over the royal claim the ſtrength of law, 
of form. It will, alſo, be allowed, that the l-giflaturs 


tion, © That nothing be contrary to the law of the realm.“ 


: thought itſelf too facred, to be bounded by legal reſtraints. 


court,” 
its own. juriſdiction, and to keep the royal balance even, 
it was found expedient to enlarge the powers of the « ſtar- 
chamber,“ in matters of a civil nature. I ill, at length, 
ftom this fruitful ſupremacy, there ſprung z a natural rel 


full of ſtrength and vigour, I mean a diſpenſing power,” 


no ſcruple to ſay, * That general laws, made publicly in 


3 5 5 authority, be mitigated, and ſuſpended upon cauſes known 


high e Bac court no longer exiſt, having been aboliſhed 
in Cha. iſt's reign, and when by a ſtatute in William's w, 
it is declared, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſing with laws, 
LY by regal authority, without conſent of Parliament, is ile. 


1 39 Hen. 8. "I's, 


Jus. liberæ Monarchiz, aca Opera. 
m Brat, 2. c. 2. 


was received by the monarch, perhaps, as a mere matter 


| aimed to guard this high title by A conſtitutional condi- | 
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The power of ſupremacy ſoon created : a high commiſſion 5 
which brought whatever related to religion under 


which was but a revival of the chink of papacy, and 
placed majeſty above law; fo that one of our kings made 


| parliament, may upon known reſpects to the king, by his 


only to him !.“ And even ſtill, when the ſtar-chamber and 
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| gal, im, 1 fay, the weight of the crown, in the eccleſiaſtical | 
ſcale, is far more conſiderable, than it will be ever allowed 
to throw in the civil. 
2. As the legiſlative power in a fate is that, which 
gives birth to the laws, the executive is that, which puts 
them in force. The union of theſe two in the Sultan at 
f Conſtantinople makes him an abſolute monarch. In the 


wiſe ſeparation of theſe, it is ac, conſiſts the eſſence of 
britiſh liberty. 


There is a certain foals 7 in which it 1s commonly (aid, 


the king is the only executive RE 10 Britain. For 
from him, as the „ ſource of power” an extenſive com- 
miſſion proceeds, giving birth to different offices of execu- 
tive truſt, as well as dignity and effect to all their pro- | 
ceedings. | Unger ſhelter of this commiſſion, his miniſters | 
manage treaties, ſettle. peace, and proclaim war. The 
navy, army, mint, and courts. of judicature, are, like- 
wile, all filled with their reſpective officers, who : are to be 
conſidered as the king” 8 ere And pray, What are the 
clergy? When performing divine ſervice, or occupying 
ceccleſiaſtical courts, they retain the ſame charagter in the 
church, which the other officers do in the ſtate. They are 
adminiſtering, in their ſeparate departments, what it is 
impoſſible for the king 8 to adminiſter in his own perſon, 


vet all bali their pe dipectly, or merely, of 


the King. 
By a famous act in Henry he Sth 8 reign, the bing was 


veited with the extenſive authority, To exerciſe all 
manner of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and archbiſhops, bi- 

8 ſhops, archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have 

no manner of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, but by and under 

the king” 8 majeſty, who has full power and authority to 

Hear and determine e all r manner of eccleſiaſtical cules, and 
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to reform and 3 all vice, . errors, hereſies, enor- 
mities, and abuſes whatſoever, which, by any manner of 
ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction, ought or may be lawfully 
reformed.” Accordingly, at the reformation, commiſſions 
were taken out by the biſhops for the exerciſe of ſpiritual 
"1 juriſdiction, and thoſe commiſſions were to be held only | 
7 during the king's pleaſure*. In theſe commiſſions, all 
N Juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, is acknowledged 
to flow originally from the royal power of its ſupreme 
head, the fountain of all power within his own kingdom. 
Even the power of ordination is nothing but a grant, and 
was held only during the king” s pleaſure o. And as all the 
different branches of the miniſterial office are truſts derived 
from the king, all the power is revertible to bim as its ori- 
ginal fource?. He may inſtruct 3 and preſcribe to the : 
clergy : he may ſuſpend them ſrom office, and he may 
= deprive them of it ; he may even excommunicate from the 
boſom of the church, and re-admit excommunicated per- 
ſons, independent of eccleſiaſtical courts, and even in op- 
poſition to the biſhops and clergy. And what! is ſtill more 
remarkable, this extraordinary authority was held by dele- 
gation; one ſtrange title, which lord Cromwell ſuſtained. 5 
: being that of lord vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical matters. By - 
virtue of this title, he had the principal management of. 
eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and took place of the archbiſhop 
Our moſt eminent churchmen and law- 


of Canterbury *. 
your have, therefore, hardly done e to This ſubject. 


* = Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reforra- part 2 2. n. 2. bt | 


Ed. ſextus, &c. Tibi vices noſtras ſub modo et firma inferics deſcriptis et com- 5 
| mittendes pretique licentiend. eſſe decernimus ad ordinandum, &c. ut ſup. 
Pt Towgoods. Diſſent. from the church of eng. juſtified, 5th edit. p. 24. 


1 See the Injunctions of Hen. $th, Edw. 6th, and Queen! Eliz, . 
F Burnet! 5 Hiſt, of we Reform, 1 2. | 
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Mr, Hooker ſays, 64 It has been taken, 25 if u we did hold : 
that kings may preſcribe what themſelves think proper in 
che ſervice of God, how the word may be taught, how the 
facraments atminiſtered:” (and this they certainly have 
done.) He adds © finally, that kings may do whatever is 5 
incident unto the office and duty of an r judge. . 
Which opinions,” ſays he, “we count abfurd/?? 3 „ 
Biſhop Burnet, always well affected to the intereſt of 1 
wil and religious liberty, takes every opportunity of qua- I 
lifying the ſupremacy. Having previouſly ſpoken of the Þ 
extent of the king's power in Henry the dth's reign, he re- 
marks, They acknowledged the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
in the diſcharge of the paſtoral office committed to the paſ- 
tors of the church of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and that the = 
- ſupremacy then pretended to, was no ſuch extravagant Sq 
power as ſome pretend to“. » When {peaking of the bi- | 
ſhops, made by letters patent in Edward the 6th's reign, 
„It is clear, he ſays, that the epiſcopal function was 
acknowledged to be of divine appointment, and that the per- 
ſon was no otherwiſe named by the king, than as lay pa 
trons preſent to livings t on Similar remarks he makes on 
the ſupremacy in queen Elizabeth's reign. | 
Mie muſt be careful,” tays biſhop W arburton, 66 how 
we think the magiſtrate by virtue of this branch of the 
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15 fopremacy can make or confer the character of prieſt, or 
en or even himſelf exerciſe that office; and again, ; 
The exerciſe any of chat office, when made, being =: of 
3 the magiſtra te's: direction . u.“ Similar remarks are 

f mw by. Blackfione. : „„ 
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One of the articles, it muſt be e gives 


countenance to thefe notions. We give not to our 


 btinces the miniſtering of God's _ and the ſacraments ;” 
which clauſe is further explained in the injunctions of 
queen Elizabeth. But, let me be pardoned, if I fay, the | 
__ clauſe, and the injunctions are both ſophiſtical, Let us 8 

_confult matters of fact after the act of fupremacy was paſt. 


Queen Elizabeth's firſt archbiſhop was Parker. The 


mode of his appointment was as follows. A conge d'elire 
was ſent to Canterbury, authorizing che dean and preben- 
daries to proceed to an election. In the queen's letter 
Parker is mentioned, as the perſon to be appointed. The 
great ſeal was afterwards put to a warrant, authorizing four 
| biſhops to conſecrate him. This mode of chooſing has 
been retained ever ſince. It is no uncommon thing to 
make diſtinctions, where there is no real difference, "but 5 
with thoſe, who will not ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed 
on by words, the difference between a proclamation, let- 
ters patent, and a conge delire will vaniſh. The chapter 
have leave to chooſe, but the queen has the power to ap- 
point or nominate. The biſhops conſecrate, but whoſe 
is the image and fuperſcription on the feal ? Judge Black- 
ſtone, ſpeaking of the manner of chooſing biſhops under the 
_ emperor Charlemagne, remarks, “ The mere form. of 
election appeared to the people to be a matter of little con- 
ſequence, while the crown was in poſſeſſion of an abſolute 8 
negative. But in the preſent caſe the crown poſſeſſes 
much more. All is done in the name, and by the autho- 5 
__ ity of the king: 5 pleaſure, therefore; is both 4e ring 5 
1 and paſtoral ſtaff,” as : 
Conſider again 1 clergy i in the actual acts x their 
office, or in he important buſineſs of juriſdiction : the 
W bole 1 was adminiftercd privilegio reginz, vice regis. In 
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their addreſs to majeſty they entreat the queen to aid their 
wiſhes by her royal authority; they aſſure her, that fo far 
from being influenced by ſelfwill, in compariſon of her, 5 
they were hut dead dogs and fleas v; very humbling 
N words for the ſacred order! In tlie conmiliions, iſſued by 
virtue of the act of ſupremacy, lay and eccleſiaſtical officers 5 
are deputed to ſupply her room, to bear her name, and 
to act by her authority x. 4 It is true we cannot call her 
i majeſty a biſhop, a EY or a deacon, nor could we call 
ber the lord chancellor, a ſecretary of ſtate, or a juſtice of 
the peace, But do we not know, that he who adminiſters | 


an office by another, adminiſters it himſelf f 


What was queen Elizabeth's meaning, when ſhe Gaid, 
ſhe could . unfrock” her biſhops? Certainly this, that 
| ſhe could fuſpend and even deprive them. Her majeſty 

did accordingly deprive fifteen popiſh prelates, who refuſed 
the oath of ſupremacy . Charles the firſt ſuſpended arch- 

biſhop Abbot for refuſing to licence a ſermon, and the bi- 
| ſhop of Gloceſter for refuſing to ſwear he would never con- 
ſent to an alteration in the church. Seven biſhops were 

impriſoned by James the ſecond; he alſo ſuſpended the 
| biſhop of London, for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp. A 
clergyman, who has been deprived, may be reinſtated by 


the civil magiſtrate. A parſon was deprived of his bene- 


fice, for crim. con. ; a general pardon came, which par- 


doned the adultery: and the divine was adjudged to be 
| ipſo facto reſtored to his benefice :. Now if the civil ma- 


giſtrate advances to office, if he can deprive, and if he can 


ſuſpend, and if after OPIN eee portion to 


v Canes mortui et peulices. "An Addreſs gin the uſe of images. 
x Vice, nomine, et authoritate noſtris. 
I Burnet. 5 


Coke b. Rep. 13 See Tow ood. 
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als; Where iS the executive power lodged, but in the | 


Eivi] magiſtrate? ? 


The truth then is, that the king of England ar are by the 5 
act of ſupremacy veſted with the enormous power, which 
was exerciſed by the roman emperors after the days of 
| Julius Cæſar, who laid the foundation of the roman mo- 
narchy. They are not, indeed, conſecrated into all kinds 
of prieſthood, but all kinds of prieſthood are conſecrated 
. by their authority, and ſupply their place. The direction 
of ſacrifices and ceremonies which fall to the department of 
prieſts, the authority of the tribunes, who, in the times 
of the commonwealth, acted for the people, and all the 
dignity and power of the ancient dictators, made up the 5 | 
character of a roman emperor. Thus, the kings of Eng- 
| land overſee the ceremonies, which is the province of 
_ prieſts, they chooſe to office, which 18 the right of the peo- 1 
ple, and they have the government of the whole, which 1 
5 { ſpeak ; in eccleſiaſtical language) 1 is the proper office of 
the biſhop. The whole executive power, then, i is here = 
| lodged in the civil magiſtrate. , 
Now in our civil government, {conſidered apart from 
” the eccleſiaſtical) if the legiſlative power is, as it is ſaid to be, 
in the hands of the people, and the executive, of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, public liberty will be proportionably 
ſecure, and general happineſs diffuſed. But, if the legifla- 
ive and executive power are entruſted to the ſame hands, 
public liberty has no ſecurity, and national happineſs will 
be proportionably retarded. Agreeably, therefore, to the 
5 ſuppoſed principles of englith polity, we ſay, that ſuch 
power, (though by the mode of adminiſtration, it may 
eſcape common obſervation, ) by whatever hands, and what- 
ever means, it has been introduced into our government, 
: whether * kings or by br ieſts, Whether by arbitrary vio- 
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| 176. AN INQUIRY INTO THE _ 
g lence, unconſtitutional influence, or clerical intrigue, 1 
10 ſuch power is, I fay, unconſtitutional, and muſt, by its 15 
' inſinuation, and feeret influence in our government, have . 3 2 
i produced many of thoſe evils in our political ſyſtem, againſt = 


which the genuine ſpirit, and the original Principles of 
liberty in our civil eſtabliſhment have in part made provi- 
ſion. We fee the ſummits of buildings, their foundations 
lie out of ſight®. ” But the hiſtory of nations demonſtrates 
mis W truth, that where any power in a ſtate can 
do harm, it ſometimes will. Hence the prudence of 18 5 | 
maxim, Nothing wants ſo much watching, as power.“ 
Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, (as I have already hinted,) 
chat the church has received the ſanction of engliſh law, 
and makes a part of legal adminiſtration. For as no law 
is juſt, which is not made by the people, and does not 
ſerve the public intereſt, 9 neither is it ſtrictly conſtitu- 
tional, if it goes contrary to the original principles, and ge- 
neral tendency of our conſtitution. And, on this conſider- 
ation, I will take on me to fay, that prieſthood is no na- 13 
tural part of our body politic, but, like an unſeemly . 5 
creſcence, mars its proportion, and exhauſts i its ſtrength. 
The trial of criminals is a moſt important branch of che — 
executive power: and it is now reckoned among us a2 
effential part of political prudence, that the king, in his 1 
own perſon, ſhould poſſeſs no judicial capacity. Even in 
king James's time, when his majeſty would needs diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in a court of judicature, he was informed, 
that he could give no opinion there.“ It has been 
xendatked, that if this was not the caſe, the king mult 
either poſleſs the ridiculous capacity of unmaking his own 
E Jaws, or Joſe the great attribute of ſovereignty, that of 
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granting pardon. Beſides, What ſecurity woe the ſub- 
ject have againſt oppreſſion ? Where the judge is alſo prin- 
i _ cipal executive magiſtrate, he may give an unjuſt decition, . 
'F in order to inflict a cruel puniſhmeat b. 
- The government, of which I am freaking, admits Prac-. 
| Lices, not to be reconciled with theſe favourite maxims. | 
have already remarked the caution, w ith which the "FB | 
tons guarded againſt the imperial or roman law. This cau- 
tion has been ſaid to have preſcrved the freedom of our 
civil conſtitution. But thoſe very laws, by which the Ro- 
mans were enſlaved to their emperors, and which after- 
wards enſlaved almoſt all Europe, in union with others, 
which made the roman pontiff ſovereign judge of chriſten- 
dom, being formed into a body, govern our eccleſiaſtical 
courts. The common law, that guardian of engliſh liberty, 
is a ſtranger in our courts of chriſtianity.” Theſe laws a 
received their origin, and their characters, not from the 
voice of a free people, but from the authority of popes, 
and councils, of letters patent, and royal declarations. 


Wo 1 Henry the oth, in the 3 35th year of his reign, formed a Tr | N 1 
5 J 5 . Sogn. of framing a new body of eccleſiaſtical laws, and it $ 
was enacted in parliament, that a review © of them ſhould 1 
FE de made. It was, however, never completed, the moſt e "a 
8 _ probable reaſon for which I have already given. I he ſame 4 
_ deſign Was formed by the lower houſe of convocation in the 5M 
reign of Edward the 6th, though it did not ſucceed. Some 9 | 
Canons, indeed, were publiſhed by queen Elizabeth, and & 1 
larger collection introduced by the clergy under James the iſt, Y f 
but, as was obſerved before, they were not authorized. by 9 
barliament, but impoſed by the king 5 declaration, | "Eecle- 4 
ih The ned, however, of juſtice, was a in the crown, and ; V 
1 rode circuit themſelves every ſeven years. Pref, to the Mirrour of Jutt. by 1 
8 Bun E. cleſ. Law. Pref. 5 | Na en | a 4 
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ſiaſtical courts are held by laymen, and the clergy, as the 
king's miniſters : and the king can diſannul their decifions, 
"od ſtop all their proceedings. Biſhop Hoadley and 
Dr. Doddridge were preferved. by. W trom the baſe 1 


| deſigns of a convocation, 


But the following cafe 18 well worthy. of 3 
5 In queen Anne's reign the lower houſe of convocation 
judged Mr. Whiſton guilty of hereſy. He had written 
againſt the doctrine of the holy trinity. His judges, after- 
_ wards waited on her majeſty, to receive her inſtructions, | 
and ſhe cleared Whiſton of a damnable herefy %. The 
part, which her majeſty took in this affair, was not that of 
a ſovereign, diſpenſing a pardon to a criminal (as in the 
| caſe of the parſon convicted of adultery,) but that of a 
juqdge, clearing the defendant of a crime. In a court of 
common law would ſuch a practice be admitted ©? But 
what ſhall we ſay, to ſee our princes fit as judges, and 
| paſs ſentence of death for the CRIME of hereſy! Vet this 


5 did Henry the Sth. 


In a word, in this government the ks are 90 


to laws, in the framing of which they had no ſhare; they 


Have been liable to troubleſome proceſſes, without the 
benefit of a jure parium ; the clergy are bound by {laviſh 
Canons, quite foreign to the genius of our common law; 
miniſters are placed in pariſhes without che appointment 
of the people, and a vaſt 1 tax is raifed to pay” tem without 


the people's conſent. 
Britons, Do ye admire the form of magna chart! 


See chen; whether ye can trace any. feature of reſemblance 


; o See Towcood's Diſſent ja ied, 5th edit. p. 27. 


6 The caſe alluded to was, that of Lambert, who was BE in Weſtminſter Hall, OY 


and burnt for denying the corporal e Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reform. p. 2. 
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t it, i in the canons of the rc: were our civil con- 


rerns adminiſtered by the ſame plan of policy, as our eccle- 


ſiaſtical, the government would in fact be diſſolved, and | 
5 we ſhould be placed in thoſe circumſtances, in which A T 


people may juſtly make their appeal to heaven f. 


If then for no other reaſon, than becauſe I am an 
| engliſhman, 1 would not ſubſcribe the 39 articles. For 
the clergy are in a ſtate of abject dependence on the civil 


magiſtrate, and of miſerable ſubjection to unconſtitutional 


canons. Vet pitiable as this ſubjection is, as it concerns 
; the clergy, A plan, giving them relief, if it ſtopped there, 
might produce infinite evil on the community. While 
the civil magiſtrate, as Biſhop Warburton remarks, % en- 
dows the clergy, and beſtows on them a juriſdiction with 
coactive powers, theſe privileges create one ſupreme go-. 
vernment within another, if the civil magiſtrate have not 
in return, the ſupremacy of the church. And nothing is 
ſo much to be dreaded, as an eccleſiaſtical government, not 
under the controul of the civil magiſtrate. It is ever en- 
; croaching on his province, and can never be ſatisfied. In 
che roman church, when ſpiritual men had got influence 
5 enough to be exempted from civil courts, and to ſet up a ſe- 
parate juriſdiction, popes became by degrees the ſovereigns of | 
emperors and kings. Cardinals, the beloved children of | 
| thoſe! popes, became princes; and biſhops, as their bro- 
thers, became at once ſecular and ſpiritual lords. And on 
the other hand, the preſbyterian government, during the 
little time it prevailed in England, gave no favourable 
5 proofs of its deſigns, when its progreſs was retarded by : 
-:-- Qhver, and his independents. A religious eſtabliſhment, , 
- free ot many. of thoſe political. evils, which are wont to. 


bees Locke on Gov. b. a. 19. 
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attend a ſtate of religion, might, I own, be framed, but the 
true policy 1s, to let religion, and civil government exitt 7 
apart, and to encourage each to attend to its own | province. 
Both then will flouriſh,” t. | = 4 |: 
| Leſt I ſhould be ſuſpected, in foaking of the ſupre- = 
macy, to have followed the freaks of fancy, or the bias of x 
party, J clofe with the reflection of an elegant writer, now. N 1 
a prelate of the church. The ſequel of his (Hen. the 8th's) $ 
reign, ſhews, that he took himſelf to be inveſted with the 
whole eccleſiaſtical power, legiſlative as well as executive: 
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nay, that he was willing to extend his ACKNOWLEDGED | 28 

F | RIGHT of ſupremacy even to the ancient papal infallibility ; fe 

3 as appears from his ſovereign deciſions in all matters of faitli 1 
and doctrine. It is true, the parliament was ready enougli 5 

to go before, or at leaſt to follow the head of the church, F 

in all theſe deciſions. But the reaſon is obvious, and 1 5 

need not repeat to you, in what light the king regarded 5 

N their compliance with him.—T heſe words are put into 5 
Þ the mouth of one who had well examined into the exten: 0 
1 of the ſupremacy, and had an accurate acquaintance * ih = 
it the HISTORY of the REFORMATION 25 5 
* £ H urd's Dial. on the conti. oft the eng. go. p. Pe 253555 ed. 1 
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C HA 5 IV. | 


THE PERS curl 8 SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH © 


1 


E NOLAN xD. 


er J cannot help remarking the ſpirit of perſecution, 
which charadterizes this ſyſtem. 


A nation, aſſerting its own freedom, is a „nation of | 


heroes :' and never acts more in character, than 1 by becom- 
ing the guardian of neighbouring ſtates, and protecling 


their 1 berties. What a ſevere, but juſt rebuke was this 


of the roman conquerors ! Liberty was at their centre, but 
"TY ranny in their extreme parts. 


members, that compoſe it, never act more in character, 


than when they aim to procure religious liberty for other 
communities, It hath, however, been often remarked, 
that people, the moſt violent in procuring liberty for them- i 
ſe Jy es, have not been always, in their turn, the moſt 
: ready to beſtow it on others. The unitarians in Poland 1 : 
the quakers in Penſylvania, and the baptiſts in Rhode 5 
Hand, reduced the amiable ne of moderates to prac- 


2 J. Creltii f. i pro libertate religiaſy, inter ſrat, pel. Penn 8 ſelect : 


| v vrks, and Rawſay” Hiſt, of the American revolution, vol, 1. p. 125 27: 


SC = 


Nothing reflects higher : 
honour on Britain, than the place, which ſhe holds in the 
ſyſtem of Europe, and the influence, which ſhe has had in 
_ preſerving the balance of power. 

5 ſuppreſſes tyranny. N 

A church, alſo, the baſis of which; 18 TY in freedom, = 

hg favourable to the higheſt exertions of virtue, and the 


What preſerves that | 
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tice, (for o one or two deviations from this policy affect n not 
the general remark). But moſt of thoſe, called reſormed 
churches, neither allowed it amongſt themſelves, nor ſuf- 
fered others to enjoy it. The french proteſtants, who ſa- 
criticed every thing, to obtain religious liberty, knew not : 
how to practiſe it“; and the Geneveſe, who freed them- 
ſelves from one religious tyrant, were forced into an oli- | 
garchical ſyſtem, which countenanced perſecution e. 


I have ſhewn, that the church of England allows no 


uber to its own miniſters. Doth it not alſo violate the 
I erty of others, who lie out of her community; 
England, as well as other chriſtian ſtates, having learnt 
the art of perſecution, had been accuſtomed, in ancient 
times, to * deliver heretics to the ſecular power.” This 
pious ardour ſeems, however, not to have been congenial 
to the engliſn character. For the execution of the laws 
againſt heretics had been rarely known till the days of 
Wickliffe. The firſt bill paſſed for the purpoſe of giving 
them full force, was in the fifth year of Rich. the 3d. 1 
a call it a bill, for having never been ſent to the houſe of 
: commons, it cannot be deemed a law a ; 
__ Henry the 8th was not over anxious, it is aid, to per- 
5 ſecute for her eſy. Many, indeed, were facrificed either to 
his pleaſure, or his ambition. Such were fome of his | 
. e the biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, 
The cruel treatment of the family of cardinal Pool will 
allo be recollected: but others feil beneath the hand of 
: religious oppreſſion. Lambert was burnt for denying the 
- corporal preſence. | In 15 38, 560 were thrown. into Jail 


b Quick” Synodicon. 5 
c Preface to Hooker's Eccleſ. pol. 85 


4 See an ACCOurt 0 chis pious fraud in Purnc? 's Hiſt. of the reform. part 1. 


„ 25. * ed. 
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for oppoſing the fix articles, and when Gardiner 4 B50. 
ner came into power, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, were 
- burnt. I take no notice of thoſe Who luffered, before his N 
5 majeſty became ſupreme head of the church. 


The gentle Edward, too, to humour his Keines and N 


to guard againſt hereſy, was conſtrained, though againſt 
: his inclination, to make two human ſacrifices, Joan of - 
Kent, and George Van Pare e. Some experiments were 
alſo made on Mr. Humphrey Middleton f. | He was ſea- 
' foned in Edward's, but not effectually cured till Mary's 
reign, Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the liturgy, au- 
5 i in 1 548, Was eſtabliſhed under ſevere penalties, 


and that popiſh biſhops ere impriſoned el a e . 


The « golden reign of the virgin queen” was inter- 


| rupted by ſchiſmatics, and cheſe (the puritans, I mean) 
found work for the biſhops. Many lingered, and ſome 


died in jail, and others were burnt, —men who were : 


_ friends to civil government, and felt a loyal attachment to 
her majeſty. Thou waſt preſent at the death of Mr. 
Barrow, faid queen Elizabeth to the ear] of Cumberland. 
I was, and pleaſe your majeſty,” replied his lordſhip. 
„What end did he make?” continued the queen.“ A” | 
very godly end,” anſwered the earl, © and prayed for your 
majeſty > and the ſtate.” 5 This injured Gentleman (Mr. 
Barrow) in his account of the high commiſſion court, 
erected i in this en Jolly dene, Ng That it was Pre- 


555 2 e Burnet 5 Hic. of the n vol. 2. ; 


1. Pierce's Vindication, &c. p. 35. 2d ed. From Fox. | 5 
8 Bonner was confined in the marſhalſea, Tonſtal in che tow er, 1 a5 was ali 
Sandass where, as Fox expreſſes Rz i - we 5 his Chrifmas tres youre . oy 


| | ther,” Fox's Acts and Mon. 


Pierce $ | Vindication, xe. part 1. p- . 147. 44 ok 


Nog: Judicial 
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Noe to the prerogative of the prince, the juriſdiction of 
he royal courts, to the liberty of the free ſubject, and to 
7 great charter of England l.“ Queen Elizabeth alſo 


burned ſome baptiſts, who oo from the ſpaniſh perſecu- 
tions in Flanders. 


James and the two Charleſes were too true to the prin- 


ciples of the church of England k, finding perſecution tlic 


ſhorteſt manner of proof, that T he church hath power 


to decree rites and ceremonies.” In Charles the 20's reign 
the act of uniformity paſſed; in conſequence of which, 
two thouſand clergymen were ejected from their livings, 


and eight thouſand puritans periſhed in jail: a greater 


number than what periſhed in the reign of that princeſs, _ 
whom all proteſtant Parties i in n England agree to {call the 8 


5 bloody Mary. 


Puritaniſm, though in raps, ſtill continied: to gain 
ground. Accordingly, church policy required, that ſome 
vigorous efforts ſhould be made. ' Priſons, therefore, were 
made trials of againſt puritaniſm, and as priſons could not 
produce converſions, a deſign was formed to ſtarve it o 
death. The conventicle, and Oxford acts, it was thought, 
| would do the buſineſs completely. Cruel mother was that 
church, who firſt caſt her children from her own boſom, 
and then deprived them of the compaſſion of ſtrangers! 
W hoſe dkciphne forced them from conſccrated walls, 


1 Barrow's Brief Ain ery. * falſe churches, 


* 1 do not ſpeak at random, when I call perſecution a prine iple of the ch 


> of Ergland. To underſtand in what ſenſe it is ſo, it may be recollected, that the 5 
very James, who wrote a letter to queen Elizabeth! in behalf of the puritans, w hen | 
in Scotland, was the firſt to perſecute them, w hen he became head of the church | 
of En land. See Jaines's Letter to queen Elizabeth, in Udal's trial, p- 43. Pr. 

| Meylyn, as Mr. Pierce hath obſers ed, gives an imperſeR e per bs of this letter. His. : 


D Pip 3165 Pierce's Vindication &c. | 
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and whoſe authority aimed to prevent them from wor- 


ſhipping God at all!! 0 
Let it be recollected here, that while eccleſiaſtics were 


ſporting with the conſciences of their chriſtian bre- 
thren, the ſtate made ſeveral efforts to give them eaſe. 
THE parliament, during this period, wiſhed to repair ; iy 
ſuperſtitious church, and to mollity a cruel clergy. But 
fawning prieſts rendered every attempt fruitleſs. There 


Was no meanneſs, to which they did not ſubmit. They 


| en to foreign dvines, and ſuppreſſed their genuine 


5 By the latter of theſe cruel acts, every par ſon, vicar, mins, Eben or Her | 
| perſon in holy orders, or pret tended holy orders, was to take an oath, or not come 
within any city or town corporate, or borough, wherein they had preached before, 
under the penalty of forty pounds, or being committed d to priſon for ſix months 
5 without ail e The oath was as follows: VV 7 


5 « „ A. B. & ſwear, that it is not lawkil, upon any pretence whatever, to tine 
arms againſt the king, and that 1 do abhor that traiterous poſition of taking . 

; arms. by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe, that are commul- | 
ſionated by him, in purſt lance of ſuch commiſſions; and that 1 will not at any 


time endeavour any alteration of wann, either in church or 1 8 


2 And to cut off che only hope that remained for many of them, they were prevented 


from teaching i in any public e or priv ate engl or r taking boarders i in their families. | 


17 C. II. c. 2. 


By the Conventicle act, if ſive perſons, or more, aſſerubled together, beſides 


thoſe of the fame hou! {chold, either in a houſe, or a place, where there was no 


family inhabiting, the penalty for the firſt offence was five ſhillings, for the ſecond : 
ten. Thoſe who preached | in a conventicle, for the firſt offence forfeited twenty 
pounds, for the ſecond forty. Thofe who ſuffered conventicles in their houſe, 
forfeited twenty. Theſe fines were to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of the perſon's 
| goods or chattels: but in caſe of poverty, on any perſon convicted in the ſame 
manner in the ſame conv enticle. Conſtables might break open doors, and Lieu- 
tenants, &c. might diſperſe conventicles, either with foot or horſe, &c. Our 
learned Commentator on the laws of En gland, therefore, one would hope, was 
ſcarce in earneſt, when he dates“ the complete reſtitution of Engliſh liberty, 


from after the reftoration of Char les the (ooond; ' Moreover a ſtanding army was 


| teſtimonies. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


teſtimonies. Even the prayers of theſe reverend politicians 


was the breath of intolerance, and fanned the flame of per- 
5 ſecution. The hiſtory of the quakers too in Charles the 


ad's reign exhibits inſtances of the moſt grievous oppreſ- 


fion, and of the moſt unexampled patience n. 


That was a Joyal era to diſſenters, which gave them 3 


legal character in England! Before the revolution, non- 


conformity was treated as a crime by our law, and expoſed | 


do ſevere penalties. By the act of toleration thoſe penal- 
ties are not barely fuſpended; but diſſenters are cleared of 


the crime itfelf, and provided they come within the limits 


of the toleration act, are legally exempt from pu 4iſhment®. 


The act of toleration, it is confeſſed, ſtill wants tae reviſing | 
hand of the legiſlature. « Tt is not given with that lati- 
tude, which true chriſtians, without ambition, or party 


views, could with. But it is ſoincthing to go thus far: 


bor by theſe beginnings, thoſe foundations of liberty and 
peace are, I hope, laid, on which the church of Chriſt 


weill come in ſome ſuture time to be eſtabliſhed ».“ But ſo 


far a8 it goes, it was an act of the ſtate, in which the 
church, as an eccleſiaſtical body, had no ſhare. The laſt 


act of reformation was the framing of canons ! Mr. Robin- 


for? s diſtinction is certainly alt. The ſtate tolerates, the 


church does not ?. 


Jews, and catholice, preſbyterians, and independents, 
 quakers and baptiſts, and even churchmen themſelves, are 


. by epiſcopacy. To o preſerve. the Fhardh, it be- 


mM See Pele 5 Works dai. lt was in Newgate that Mr, Pen wrote his excel- 
Int t diſſertation, entitled, The great Cauſe of Liberty of Conſcience debated and dew 


7 tend: by the authority of reaſon, ſcripture, and antiquity. Select Works, vol. * 


A Dr. Furneaux's adruirable Letters to Judge Blackſtone, let. i. 
Mr. Locke s Letter to Mr. Limborch. 1 | On OO 
& Plan of Lectures on the principles of nonconformity, Pref p- 5+ 5th cd. 
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| comes "neceſſary to deprive Engliſhmen of their rights. „ 
therefore, call it unconſtitutional : and have taken this ſhort 
view of its conduct, in order to exhibit its true character. 
For, it was not as fathers of a free people, governed by 
Meir own laws, that the kings of England embrued their 
bands in blood, and ſported with the Hberties of their ſub- 
: jects, but as heads of a church, which cannot exiſt with- 
out perſecution | in ſome form or other ; and as rulers of | 
that church, ſpiritual lords, ejected, berſecuted, impri⸗ 
ſoned, and burnt. 
When the engliſh church perfyrated, it will be fad, . 
they did but follow the current of the times, and kept pace 
with other reformed churches. Perſecution, it will be 
allowed, originated in partial diſcoveries of truth, and i im- 
1 perfect notions of the intereſt of civil ſociety. When re-. 
formers held, that ſocieties of heretics were unlawful, be- 
cauſe the errors, which they believed, were wieked; chat 
ſome religious ſentiments were not only diſhanourable to _ 
religion, but injurious to ſociety, that it was the province 
of the civil magiſtrate, to protect the faithful, and to guard 
the truth men, I ſay, who had adopted theſe ſentiments 
into their creeds ?, had but to determine firſt, who were 
heretics, and then to leave the ſword in the hands of civil 
rulers, with pious directions, to ule it for the glory of God! [ 
Strange piety, exclaim deiſts, that. makes -perfovution. an 6 
affair of conſcience ! „ 5 
It! is natural, however, to PER that the people, who 
in England expoſed themſelves to the cenſure of the civil 
_ magiſtrate, would be of two deſcriptions ; ; thoſe, who ob- 
: jected to matters of diſcipline, but were orthodox as to 
doctrine, and thoſe, who were heretical in doctrine, but 
8 orthodox i in diſcipline, i : OR : 


I Claude” 5 iſt De of the Reform. 
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"The faithful Hire uſually acknowledged hs ber to 
be of the true church. They were divided, indeed, from 
the body, but they were ſtill conſidered as members. But 

the latter, who taught falſe doctrine, that is, ſentiments, 
5 contrary to what the church believed, were not conſidered 
merely as divided from the body, but as never having been 
members. Such were the arians reckoned by the ortho- 
dox. Now, the rigours, exerciſed in England, were 
uſually againſt men, Who, according to the 39 articles, 


were found in the faith, and objected only to the diſcipline 


of Britons ! 


x The reafon, however, of our having 0 ou examples of ſufferers for d 5 
| hereſy, was not a ſcarcity of church laws and ſtatutes for th at purpoſe. But the 

truth 1 is, the rag e of orthodoxy had ſo inflamed all parties, As ſcarcely to have leſt 
room for arians and ſocinians to put the ſoles of their feet, and few thought of 
purſuing religious inquiry but within the circle of orthodoxy. We have a re- 
markable inſtance of this in the life of Mr. Biddle. This excellent perſon, of 


of the churcht, a preſumption, at leaſt, that perſecution 
in England has been not fo much a matter of conſcience, 
as of policy. Baſe W characteriſtie of e not 


whom Mr. Anthony Wood ſays, © that, except his opinions, there was little or 


nothing blame-worthy in him,” EEE | the iron rod of perſecution from the 


hands both of preſbyterians, and epiſcopalians. At the ſolicitation of the former, 


the parliament paſſed a. cruel ordinance, than which, as the author of his life juſtly 
remarks, No decree of any councils, no bull of any popes, could be more dog- 
matical, few, if any, more ſanguinary.“ The ſentence was not executed, owing to 
à cauſe, in which preſbyterian mercy had no ſhare. He, however, ſuffered afterwards. 


ſeven years' impriſonment; and was again, through the mercy of Cromwell, to 


preſerve him from a harder fate, baniſhed for three years to the ifle of Scylly. 


After the ſettlement of Charles 2. he tell into the hands of epiſcopalians, who 
once more threw him into jail, where, in five weeks, through the noiſomeneſs of 
the place, he caught a diſeaſe, which ſoon put : an end to his exiſtence. Toulmin's 
Review of the Life, Character, and Writings of the Rev. John Biddle, M. A. 
The ſame obſervation will apply to the ſufferings of Mr. Emlyn. 
Mr. Emlyn's Life, pref. to his works, vol. 1. Of which Icar ned, diſintereſted, 


and truly good men, it may be faid, 5 it was 5 noble to Rane upr ie when the 
| e declined ! . 5 


See Memoirs of | 
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1 Thins already exceeded the limits of a hea but 1 
Ba. muſt beg the reader's patience a minute or two longer. 
| 1. I have ſhewn, that the terms of miniſterial confor- 
mity are not a little perplexing. I 1 ſubſcribe, 1 reſign 
my religious liberty; if J retuſe to ſubſcribe, perhaps, * 
am ruined. Let me take leave to add another word on this 
ſubject. Philander, whoſe unfortunate caſe I ſtated above, ; 
called on me the other day. He was telling me the fad tale 
of his ſufferings, but before he got half through, he, who is 
by nature as gentle as a lamb, loſt all patience. He ſaid 
ſome bitter things againſt the act of ſupremacy, the 30 ar- 
ticles, and the liturgy, and growing warmer at every new 
period, he, at length, went ſo far, (for I will conceal 
nothing from thee, courteous reader,) as to call the church | 
of Eng land “ the ſeat of the beaſt. at Thou, reader, who 
haſt perhaps ſubſeribed, and enjoyeſt a comfortable warm 
| place within the boſom of the church, mayeſt blame the 
1 | aſperity of poor Philander. For my part, I cannot find it 
= = in my heart to cenfure the 8 However, in few 
words 1 thus addreſſed my friend. Philander, ” ſaid L f 
pointing to the ſtatutes at large, and the book of canons, ; 
which lay open. on the table, “ Enow, that thou art now N 
liable to ſufler impriſonment for one whole year, without . Af 
bail or mainprize, and by repeating thy. offence a third 4 
time, of being impriſoned for lite. Know further, that 
RY thou alfo ſlandeſt excommunicated by the Canons f, and 
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2 22 * 


without expoſing himſelf to the ſame dread? al ſentence, of being ipfo facto excom- | 
municated. It mas not be amiſs for the reader to. recolle& the 38th article. . 
0 Ot Excommunicate per ſons, how they & are t be avoided, Fn 
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that if human nature had not ſomething of feb i in it, 


which flows with too briſk a current to be overtakerb 
by the laws 10 the church, thou hadſt been beyond the 
reach of pity.“ 5 

In ſmating the ſtate of: celigious lber within 
the church of England, I have always accuſtomed my- 


ſelf not barely to weigh the articles by themſelves, 


but to throw into the ſcale all concomitant. evils, all 


the religious fences, and human terrors, which ſur- 


round them. 

2. ] have quoted the act of ſupremacy, as paſſed in 
Henty the Sth's reign. I will therefore juſt add, that an 
ek. paſſed i in Edward the 6th's, was of the ſame import”, 
and, particularly, that in Elizabeth's; for though the 
queen made ſome objection to the title, ſhe did not ſcruple . 

to uſe te whole power of the ſupreme HOG: - N 


1 are two kinds of excommunic ation, the greater 10 the leß. Ey the 
£ former, a perſon 15 pronounced atcuricd, conſigned to the devil, and cut off from 
Chriſt, and from fellowſhip with his church. The latter only excludes him 
from receiving the ſacraments : but where the nature of the excommunication is 
not ſpecified, the greater is always underſtood, Excommunicatio ſimpliciter prolata, 
intelligitur de majori. The following inſtructions ren to the clergy; will l explain 
the church's ſenfe of the greater excommunication. : 


Populum condocefaciant, excommunicationis fulmine perſtrictam perſonam, 


ex eccleſia, quaſi cadaver, ejici debere, nec Cæne Domini participem, nec divi- 


norum officiorum, nec chriſtianæ ſocietatis, ſed a ſinu communis chriſtianorum 


matris eccleſiæ revulſam, et abruptam a corpore chriſtiano ſimul et terra eſſe ex- 
turbatam, diabolo, et ejus conſceleratis miniſtris mancipatam, et ſempiternis 
5 flammarum cruciatibus addictam. Reformatio Legum. Edit. Lond. 1640. 
P- 163. The ipſo ſacto excommunication commences from the commiſſion of 
the fact, which being ſuppoſed of a very heinous nature, did not require an eccle- 
faaſtical proceſs. And thus, by the canons of the church, every diſſenter ſtands 
ipſo facto excommunicated. May the ſentence prove as harmleſs in. another world, | 
as that denounced by St. Hilary againſt the Flies! See Wilton 8 n of ſome of | 
| the Articles of the church of England. Art. 33. 
v» Ed. VI. c. 12. 9 6. 1 El. 1.4 17. 
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3. In a to wh 1 lane bd on our eecleſiaſ- 5 
= tical polity, as compared with the civil, I will beg leave 
to remind the reader, that the era of the clergy's ſub- 


jection to the civil magiſtrate is to be dated from the 


reformation. Prior to that period a ſynod. might be 
aſſembled, and eccleſiaſtical bulinels tranſacted, by the 
biſhop” s ſole authority. But by the act of ſubmiſſion 2 BY 
8 ſynodical buſineſs cannot be tranſacted without the royal | 
| ſanction; for the clergy ©* cannot enact, promulge, or 
execute any canon, conſtitution, or ordinance, &c. with- 
out the king's moſt royal licence,” 8 on pain of ſuffering 
impriſonment, and making a fine at the king's will. 
Moreover, the king and parliament (that is, the ſtate) 


can make laws to bind the clergy, without their conſent, 


Ye but the. king and clergy cannot, eee frame 2 
canon to bind the ſtate. . 


4. I have remarked 7 perſecuting ſpirit of the ret, 


. Every intelligent reader will eaſily 1 make a diſtinction be- . 
| tween the genius of an ancient conſtitution, and the 
ſentiments of the reigning clergy. Far be it from me 


to indulge any ungenerous paſſion in my own breaſt! Nor 


would J wiſh to excite it in others. For the cruel max- 
ims of their anceſtors, the preſent clergy are, by no 
| means, accountable : and, indeed, fuch 18 the liberality 
of the preſent times, that a churchman, giving himſelf 


the domineering airs of former periods, ſinks himſelf be- 


neath contempt. Nor, indeed, are the more ſenſible and 
ingenuous part of the clergy backward to acknowledge 
and to lament over the defects of our national eſtabliſh- 
ment. At the ſame time, I think "It: a misfortune for | 
2 generous mind to be entangled i in dach a conſtitution. 


* 25 Hen, YL © 15. 5 
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Men, who ſubject themſelves to any authority, Under 
which they act, muſt frequently yield to its prevailing 
temper, in oppoſition to their better conv widtions, and 


more liberal ſentiments. 
F. Nor ſhould I think I did the diſſenters juſtice, ir 
c 1 did not guard againſt an improper uſe of an hint on 
the intolerant ſpirit of the ancient preſbyterians, againſt | 
which I ſhall ever feel as much indignation, as againſt 
that of the oppoſite party. I am ſure I ſay the truth, 
when I affirm, that Preſbyterianiſm hath no exiſtence 
among them. They who, very improperly are called 
7 preſbyterians as conſiſtent proteſtants, and as e 
advocates for liberty, have no rivals, and few equals.” 
But I know with what ungenerous defigns ſome writers 
have been ſo much diſpoſed to confound them. And 
er they are as diſtinct — as the fifth * 5 
e men, and epiſcopalians. e 
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CHAP. v. 


rh CLERGY ARE Nor REPRESENTED AS AN ECCLE- 
_ SIASTICAL BODY, NOR IS THE CHURCH AN kssEx- 
TIAL PART or THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


| A. SHORT - cube of theſe two colitions will tend, per 5 2 
haps, to illuſtrate ſome of the preceding remarks. — And, — 2 
in order to take a fair view of the ſubject, it may not 
be amiſs to make a reflection or two on parliaments, 
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And the differen properties of the diffrent aſſernblies of i 


the clergy: 


Is do not think it neceſſary to ; Neitak, that the term par- 5 
nament is of french extraction; not ſhall T go out of the 
way to make remarks on thoſe writtrs, who have aſſerted | 5 

0 had no patliaments before the. conqueſt. . 

I have already obſerved, without entering on a diſpute 

5 about the term, that the thitig exiſted amtorig the ancient 

Germans, and, that as our ſaxon anceſtots® had their 

- councils of the wiſe men, fo alſo our more eatly anceſtors, | 

the Britons, had ſimilar aſſemblies. The author of the ttea- 

tiſe, entitled, modus tenendi Parliamenta, remarks, that 
| kings held partiaments and councils with their people, even 
before biſhops and lords were made b. This is true, if by 

125 lords or nobles we underſtand dukes, marquiſſes, and viſ- 

counts, and the like hereditary | titles and diſtinctions, he 

which, as obſerved. before, are of comparatively moderii 

date: dur titular nobility, as Mr. Sidney accurately ob- 

; ſerves, have no reſemblance to the ancient nobility of Eng- : 
land: the nation having been ariciently divided into noble- 
men or freemen (for, strictly ſpeakitig, they were the ; 

fame) and villains and flayes ©. 

of the degrees of petſons, (and lie was far from being a_ 

republican) may be made conſiſtent with this repreſenta- 


2 4d Althoiigh in the faxon times I find the uſual words of the ats theri to have. 
N been, edictum, conſtitutio, little mention being made of the commons, yet I fur- 5 


ther find, that tum demum leges vim et vigorem habuerunt, cum ſuerunt non 5 


ef) modo Inſtitute, ſed fimas . communitatis.“ 
| Mirrour, | | 


d Miltoni pro 1 pop. . A Det cap. . 
© On gov. c. 3. f. 28. 


FFT. tion, 


l. Spelman's account 


Tranſſator of the 5 


| Sidney ſays ſlaves; e ticiiie villains: ls 7 
and llaves, however, v were not, ſtrictly ſpeaking the ſame, though they are fre- 
quently confounded. by our beſt Writers. 


See the Mirrour of Juſtices and Sir H. 
ger Spelman 5 Remains, 


Writers have not diſtingulhed villenage from Pure illenage- 
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tion , and on theſe principles it was, that the commons 
thought themſelves juſtified in ſuppreſſing the houſe of 
peers, which alſo Milton juſtifies on this principle, that 
having been too much at the king's beck, they ſhould not 
Bo the judges of a free people ©. But to proceed. 
The aſſembly ( which we now call the parliament, ) was 
3 among our ſaxon anceſtors, by a term expreſſive 7 
that deliberate wiſdom, which ought to preſide in the ſu- 
preme authority of a nation: it was alſo ſtyled the com- 
mon council of the kingdom, the great council of the 
king, the great court, the convention of the nobles, and 
chiefs, the general aſſize, and the community of the king- 
dom of England. Of which great council it has been faid, 
If you conſider its age, it is moſt ancient ; if its dignity, 
"Mo is moſt honourable ; if its juriſdiction, it is tranſcendent 
and abſolute; it alone can, (I mean the preſent high 
court of parliament, compoſed of king, lords, and com- 
mons) make laws, and that which is law, it can make no 
law.” . Making, however, proper allowances for the right, 
= poſſeſſed by every nation of forming a conſtitution, if it has 
not one already, of improving one that is imperfect, or of 
_ reclaiming, by the principles of the conſtitution, che de- 5 
clenſions of Sererainent f, 3 
1 * The 
« Spelman, 8 (andy ſpeaking) makes four HHihrioss ef perſons, the 


1 carl and huſbandman, the greater thane, called alſo the king's thane ; and the | ; 


| leſſer, called theoden. Thee, however, were all free men; and as the carl and 8 


| thane were neither of them originally degrees of dignity, but of office, they were 
on their good behaviour, and at furtheſt, only continded for life. The ceorle or 
; huſbandman, might be a leader of his countrymen, and a thane might become an 
carl. Relig, Spelman. On Feuds and Tenures, . | 
Though I think Mr. Prynne has clearly proved that the modus elt par- 
Hamenta is not of chat high antiquity, which Sir Edw, Coke, Milton, and others 
dlaim for it, yet it anſwered the purpoſe, for which Milton quoted S nor is the DE 
5 fa there aſſerted by any means weakened. 3 | 
The reader will perceive, that I abatc fornewhat of the 3 expreſſed | in : 
a former edition, of the engliſh conſtitution, Indeed, were the conſtitution of Eng- 
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The Aebi of the clergy were, id of two 


| kinds: of which the former may be called parliamentary 
_ conventions.” afterwards en Hanged for . convocations,” 


which in their end and conftitution were merely of a civil 
nature, the other were dioceſan ſynods, and pro- 
ns vincial councils, which treated only of ſpiritnal matters. 
dynods were, perhaps, coeval with the eftabliſhment of 
. <briſtianiity in this iſland, and when the greater diviſion th 
was formed, the archbiſhops exerciſ-d in their provinces 
| the ſame power, which the biſhops did in their reſpective 
| dioceſes: The origin of the , alſemblies of = 


; the clergy was as follows. 


Long before biſhops were inonacd into our govern- en 
ment, kings, as I hinted before, held councils, and formed 
_ conſultations with the people. But when chriſtianity had 
got a ſettlement among us, our pious anceſtors, to requite 
their ſpiritual ſervices, gave large temporal poſſeſſions o 


5 the e bilkops and Ours From conſiderations o Prudence, 8, 


| land i. fo cancion as ii is ; faid to be, it add % „nh defaced by a weak. or 8 
1 wicked adminiſtration : the genus alſo and manners of a people may ſo alter, as (o 
make what may appear almoſt perfect at one time, full of imperfections, hen 


conſidered in reference to another: nay, it may even happen, it certainly will 


Py happen, that governments may ariſe more complete in form, and more juſt | in 
adminiſtration, than any now in being. England gave principles to America, 
France, and Poland : but will any one ſay, that England may not receive ſome- : 


thing back from each? I ſhall ſpeak more freely on this ſubject preſently. 


I! here make ſome conceſſions to the imperfection of our anceſtors. For though : = 
piety had its ſhare in increaſing the property of the church, great part of it was 8 

| procured by artful and unjuſt meaſures, ſuch as the conceſſions of ſuperſtitious and : | 
tyrannic princes ; the inſinuating addreſs of monks, who procured the alienation 5 

of immenfe property, pro anima, and cajoled minors into religious houſes, and 
thus got poſſeſſion of their property. See Robinſon's hiſt. of bapt. C. 27. Teſta- 
raentary bequeſts alſo were a fruitful fource of riches. By theſe ex piring caints got 
a | palſpore far heaveny: and the clergy canonized mem on earth.  Teltatientary 5 

1 | 3 2 = | EY ues 8 
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as well as piety, (for the clergy: were in Pöl nen of all : 
the little learning of thoſe times,) our anceſtors, alſo, re- 


ſigned to them moſt of the great offices of ſtate. Hence, 


they were admitted into the great council of the nation, 
and had a conſiderable influence in the management .of-. 
public affairs. But our anceſtors alſo perceived the Juſtice. 
of aſſigning a part of the public burdens to thoſe, who had 
ſo large a proportion of the public treaſure. Prior, there- . 
fore, to the alteration of their tenures by the conqueror, 
ho laid further ſervices on them, their property had been 
liable to a three-fold tax of © caſtles, bridges, and expe- 
mw ditions,” omnibus Winde communia: and though by | 
the charter of privileges (ratified by the council of Win- 
cheſter, an. 8 55) they had been ie: from it, yet they e con- 


tinued to pay Ry 


As yet, however, the biſhops and prelates only \ were EY 
N mitted into our ſtate councils. But the inferior clergy alſo 


had large temporal poſſeſſions. There was, therefore, 
the ſame reaſon for their contributing proportionably, te 
the exigencies of the ſtate, The following expedients were, E 
therefore, formed. The pope uſed ſometimes to impoſe a 
tax on them, to ſupply the king's neceſſities, and theß 


were obliged to pay it. At other times, on any emer- 


gency, the biſhops were accuſtomed to raiſe a benevo- | 
| lence” from their clergy, and the king remitted let- 
ters of ſecurity, that what was granted in a way of fa- 
| vour, might not, in future, be demanded in a . of : | 


5 obligation. 


de in 18 of N ſocieties had been forbidden, for W reaſons, e 
dy the roman law; but from the time of Conſtantine the great, large poſſeſſions, DE . 
both in moveables and land, were + procured by legseies. Mi, $ Hiſt, view of | 5 


ige eng. gov. p- 94 8 
V Spelman's Feuds 1 e. 10. 
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LE is, therefor, obvious, that the ſupplies of the prince : 
_ depend on the beck of the pope, and would, ſome- 
times, be forced to yield to the humours and caprices of 
the clergy. They would, of courſe, be precarious. A 
more permanent and productive method was, therefore, 
to be found out: and Edward the MY EP eat 
ing FFP 
When he ſummoned a "i the greater clergy 
were alſo ordered to attend, by the cuſtomary method of 
_ Iſſuing a writ. A new clauſe was, therefore, inſerted in 
it, called the præmunientes clauſe, requiring him, e eite 
ſome of the inferior clergy to attend him in parliament, ” 
60 grant him aids in the name of the whole body of the 
clergy i.” They accordingly uſed, from this time, to — 
attend be had a ſhare in the legiſlature, and „ 1 
5 formed a ſeparate eſtate, though i in civil matters their con- LE, Pl 
5 ſent was frequently not aſked, and even their diſſent was e * 
frequently ſuperſeded. The exerciſe of their negative, 5 55 i" 
. otherwiſe than in eccleſiaſtical matters, is not ſo clearly „„ "i 
handed down to us.” Of the inefficacy of their ——— 8 Gi 
civil affairs, there is a remarkable inſtance in the parlia« . | 
Y mentary rolls, in the third year of Richard the 2d, and 
even in affairs, which related more immediately to the 5 — 
church, if they interfered with the intereſt of the ſtate, 8 ä 
their remonſtrances were overruled by the king and pa rlia- „ 1 i 
ment. Indeed, they were not always ſummoned even to = 
attend the great council, which circumſtance, thovgh it 
may, in part, be accounted for, by conlidering theſe, as 
the irregular ſeaſons of. the conſtitution,” when it was 
no unuſual e to omit many of che names of the ba- 
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rons 'in the king's briefs, yet it is certain, that they always 
conſidered their attendance as a burden, and were never 


; ay, till they were fairly releaſed from it. 


Accordingly, from the time of Edw. the 2d, the clergy ; 
were allowed to meet in . convocation,” our princes not 
; being diſpoſed to diſpute the place of their aſſembling, pro- 
vided their neceſſities could be effectually ſupplied. In- 
| Read, therefore, of taxing themſelves, and having a ſhare 
in the great council of the nation, as a ſeparate eſtate of 
parliament, the clergy were allowed to tax themſelves in 
+ convocation,” an aſſembly formed purely for ſtate pur- 
| poſes, called together by the king's writ®, meeting at the 
time the parliament fat, and waiting on the king's neceſſi- 
ties: a diſtinct aſſembly from a ſynod, as I hinted before, 
which was called together by the biſhop's ſole authority, . 
and was concerned only in the affairs of the church, Now 
the period of the clergy's loſing their conſideration in par- 
lament, is to be dated from the time, when they firſt 
granted their ſupplies in convocation; for, though they 
occaſionally ſent a few proctors to parliament, they loſt 


their parliamentary character, which they never afterwards 


regained. So that, in fact, they had little reafon to 

triumph in the great point, which they had gained: having 
junk in real dignity, and legal conſideration, in proportion . 

as they advanced in uſurpation, and roſe in the ſcale of 


maginary freedom. 


| To remove every ſuſpieien of partiality, in what I have 
here advanced, on the civil character of the clergy, 1 beg | 


leave to remind the reader, that 1 have herein followed, 


| : Veruntamen W omnes 8 barones) hw th adhibiti ; 
Spelman, Gloſſ. baro. And even in a ſubſequent period, the commons were nor 


infrequently oniitted, as in the 19th year of Edw. III. Watburtga, 5 Allance, 
8 n 4 Init. 5 


| principally, 
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principally, the judgment of two celebrated li; who, 5 
though they do not agree in all the particulars alluded to, : 
| yet were they all admitted by one or other of them", It 
will, however, be recollected that judge Blackſtone is in- : 
=} clined to ſpeak of the ſpiritual lords as a diſtinCt eſtate ; : 
4 hecauſe,” ſays he, „they are ſo conſidered in the eye 
of the law, and are ſo diſtinguiſhed | in moſt of our acts of 


parliament. „.“ If, however, the facts which I have ſtated, 


be true, that character is now really loſt, though it is a 
very common thing to retain certain formalities in acts of 
parliament, when the thing itſelf, which gave birth to 

them, has long ſince expired. Indeed, the learned judge 

| himſelf does virtually confeſs this, for he adds, © yet in 
practice they are uſually blended together under the one 
name of 5 the lords,“ they intermix with their votes; 4 and. 


the majority of ſuch intermixture joins both eſtates.” 


It hath alſo been thought, and, as he himſelf ſeems to N 
think, not without reaſon, that their having no negative 
voice, and no diſtinct houſe for deliberation, deprives 
them of the reality of a third eſtate. | Beſides, that the 
numbers are now too few, to make them the repreſenta- 


5 tives of the body of the clergy, on the feudal plan. 


[ have {aid in a former place, that the biſhops are not 
peers of the realm, but lords of parliament; wherein I fol- 
lowed the authority of the aforeſaid eminent perſon. As 
ſome of our moſt reſpectable lawyers, have formed dif- 
ferent determinations on this queſtion, and as the preſent 
inquiry is not materially affected by it, it would, per- 
haps, be my prudence to avoid meddling with it. 1 will, 
however, take the e of making a few remarks « on n 


8 this ſubject. 


3 Wake and Warburton. 2, | 
1 Commentaries on the laws of England, vol. 1. b. 1. c. 2. 
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Sir Henry Spelman under the article pares, or peers, dif- 
tinguiſhes them into thoſe, who live in their feuds in an 


equal condition, and thoſe, who are equals in the ſame 
court v. And all are called peers, or equals 1 in a court,” 
he ane, becauſe in the court of that lord, whoſe vaſſals 
they are, they have an equal authority, as the vaſſals 
of the king in the great court of the realm, the vaſſals of 
the earl in the court of an earl, che vaſſals of a baron in 
the court of a baron. | They took cognizance of all cauſes : 
pertaining to the court of their lord, and to their mutual 
intereſts, in any queſtion, which reſpected 8 feud, and 
0 breaking fealty towards their lord.” „ For,” continues 
be, „ by ancient right, they were bound 1 to be preſent 
5 with their fendal lord in all weighty cauſes.” 
| Now the biſhop makes the living by an equal law « or in „ 
an 5 condition, he makes this, 1 ſay, of the eſſence of = 
5 feudal peerage, which will therefore hardly apply to the 
| biſhop's argument, for the poſſeſſions of the clergy differing 
(being held in free alms, or frank almoigne) ſo alſo did 
5 their ſervice; * they did no homage, or fealty, or indeed 7 
any carthly or temporal ſervice?:”” which rendered their 
condition vr different from thoſe cf whom uch ſervices 5 


* Bae &c. qui feudis pari 1 vivunt ; & Pares Curiz; quod! in curia FADE 
| illius, cujus ſunt vafſalli, parem babent poteſtatem, ſcilicet, &c.— The latter hge 
thus deſcribes at the beginning of this article, Pares Curiæ unt, qui in eadem | 


Curia five regis, five comitis, five baroais, „ pari funguntur 2 parique 5 
lege & conditjone” vivunt. Gloſſ. Arch. Tit. Pares. 


For which Littleton giyes the following reaſon , "Tharvlore they ſhall &' ao 


; fealty to their lord, becauſe that this divine ſervice is better before God, than any 1 
doing of fealty.” «© For as he had ſaid before, © Et tiels que tiegnont en frank 
Almoigne ſont oblige de droit devant de Dieu de faire oriſons, praiers, meſs, & „ 
zutres divine ſervices purs les almes de leur grantor ou feoff,” Inſtit. of the ; 
Laws of Eng. I. 2. . 13 5. By Coke. This, however, applies only to thoſe _ 
called feuda ecclefiaſtica. Eccleſiaftics holding lay or ſecular feuds, did ſervice for 

tem; they alſo did homage for clerical dignities. Du S Sub voce F eudum. 
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0 were exacted r. on this principle, prior to the conqueſt, | 
7 though the biſhop fat in the ſame court with the alder- 4 
: man or earl, yet 8 N Hoy could. not be fub | 1 
+ 7 Ly lege. y 
- Beſides, pis argument appears to me + dee on der "* 
2 . 1 For if his diſtinction prove any thing, it proves A 
5 x too much. In the ſaxon times, the great aſſembly, com- 9 
0 poſed of clergy and people, tam cleri, quam populi“, *4 
among other titles was called the . common council of the . 


elders, or nobles, and people of the whole kingdom,” fo _ 
that all the frilingi or freemen were, in chis ſenſe, "um 


3 


2 
— me Ln Ir INS 


A err — 
53333 
1 


or peers. e | 5 1 
William, commonly an 1 conqueror, altered and 1 
1 new modelled the feudal tenures of this country. He | 4 


5 divided the w hole land among his nobles, who holding of 7 

the king in chief, by the ſervice of . were therefore 

enrolled in the & doomſday book,“ as the king's barons, 
aud the barons of che kingdom. The tenures of the clergy, 
alſo, by the declar ation of the council of Clarendon, un- | 
derwent the ſame change, Who having hitherto held in 

ftee alms, did, from that time, in common with the laity, : 
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hold by barony *, Now one great privilege of barony was, 
a trial by their peerage n: a privilege, indeed, of very great 
5 antiquity ", and . eſteemed the pr ide of englith- 


XL. ride 


men. 


3 me „ 
8 * 


11 ſpeak bers: on the ſuppotition, hat the feudal | tenu res were eſtabliſhed before | 
| the conqueſt ; and this is moſt probable (though not lo! ng before) by the intercourſe £ 
which took * with the Normans "before chat ru od; Sir e Spelman, Y 
| thinks not. | | | 525 N 
CConcil. Brit. . 
t Du Cange. Sub \ yoce Felon: 


e V-Barones autem per pares f ſuos debent jada. | June et Corloet. norm. co. „ 15 
8 fol 2. b. col. 2. a | h 


 Parium originem vel ; a Gallorum ambaQtis INE Ceſarem, vel a | centenis u 
Tacitum e qui: per pages ſuos Jus enden et Principi Confil i ium ade- 


rant: I, 
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men *. And ſince, in the moſt weighty concerns, the + 
| biſhops are not in poſſeſſion of this great privilege, (for, in 
capital caſes, they are tried by the commons, nor can they 
Git in judgment on peers,) many very able lawyers have 
concluded, that they are not properly entitled to the cha- 

racter of peerage. Sir Edward Coke gives them the ſame 

_ appellation, as Judge Blackſtone, viz. lords of parliament”. 
Some have even contended, that they do not ſit in the | 
houſe of lords by virtue of their baronies, but by uſage 


and ancient cuſtom ; all:dging this reaſon, that the writ is 


iſſued to them electis et con firmatis, that is, before the 
reſtitution of their tommporalities. Z Ow judgment was | 


chief juſtice Hales, 


Biſhop Warburton, in proof of the contrary poſition, 


| hath zealoully contended, * that a title to peerage does not 

depend on their judging, or being 1 „ or that if FE 
g It does, the concluſion is equally ſtrong, that they are 
peers, becauſe, in miſdemeanors they 1 a common 
right of tria U W ith thoſe, who have an undiſputed claim : | 

| to that title. But the biſhop has gone further, he hath | 
aſſerted, that the biſhops were once in actual poſſeſſion f 
- this privilege, and undertook to ſhew. by what means they 
loſt it. He ſeems alſo to thinb, that Henry the eighth 
would have « reftored to them this high privilege, (which 
he ſuppoſes they once had) of being banged by the lords,” 
. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, his perfonal enemy, bad 
not been che Kult epilooga] cu alp . 


rant: . eo altius a centumvixalibus er bus  apud Romanots non inepte repete. 2 
| Spelmanni Gloſf. p. 443. N | 


* Nullus liber home rapiatur, vel impriconetur, Ke nig per gale judiciatn 


; Part ium ſuorum, Kc. Mag. Char. c. 30. . 


Coke upon Ns J. 2. c. 6. . 127. Frank, almoig sne. 
Alliance, &c. b + &. C. + 2 | 5 
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However, I cannot help remarking one cnncellion, 
which he has made, via. that, if ever the prelates en- 


8 dangered their peerage, it was, when ſubmitting to canons, 
againſt laws, they acknowledged the pope their - ſeigneur 


| ſuverain,” Which was actually the caſe, by his own teſ- 


timony , when the biſhops were ſcreened from the ſentence 
ol the civil judges; and, as this privilege was not reſtored 
to them, after they returned to their obedience, at the re- 


formation, he ſeems to me to have weakened, undeſign- 


_ edly, his own argument, by the ſame mode of reaſoning, 
with which he had, before, effectually deſtroyed the no- 


tion of che clergy's being now an eſtate of parliament.” 


So that ſhould I agree with him, that the biſhops were 
once peers, {till further muſt I agree, “ that, perhaps, 
true policy may require, that that deſertion of the ſervice 


of the ſtate, and that refuſal of civil ſubjeQtion, ſhould, 


for example lake, be branded with what he calls, a laſting 
puniſhment *, He Nor can I ſo eaſily get over the follow+ 5 
E ing circumſtance,” 28 biſhop Warburton does, viz. that 
there was aCtually a declaration of the houſe of lords againſt 
the peerage of the biſhops, and that it ſtill remains ng - 


Gag the ſtanding orders of that houſe.” | 


But how far biſhop Warburton hath. eſtabliſhed the c 


75 peerage of the biſhops, or, how far he has failed in argu- 


ment, I leave to the determination of wiſer heads. It is . 
a matter of mere curioſity, and does not in the leaſt affect 
my preſent queſtion; provided their baronies which the 
atforeſaid writer conſiders, as tantamount to peerages b, be 

5 N to be mere * e wy ago 


; 3 Alliance, b. 2. c. IN 


©. Sir Henry Spelman ſcems tc to % X the "IR 3 | Gloff. Tit Baro. 
= p. 68. He ſpeaks of biſhops among barones, qui inter pares regni numerantur. | 


; And he writes more diffufiycly on this ſubject in his treatiſe on parliaments, 
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to ſpiritual men: which he readily admits. I will, how- 


ever, juſt add, that little can be determined, I think, on 
their parliamentary peerage from titles of honour, which 
lie even in the ſtatutes of the realm, (on which biſhop 
Warburton lays great ſtreſs,) frequently expreſſed in terms 
of mere courteſy, Nor need it ſurpriſe us, (without no- 
ticing the vagueneſs of the term peer, which in ancient“ 
times was nearly as undeterminate as its kindred, baron ©) 
that ſpiritual lords, fitting in the ſame houſe with lay, 
| ſhould, in ſubſequent periods, by courteſy of parliament, 


receive the ſame title, Wen it ſhould not be acknow- 


ledged to be a legal one *, or even ſhould it once have been 
a legal one, if they ever loſt it by their own folly, their 


being recognized in acts of parliament, even on his own 


principles in a ſimilar caſe, proves nothing : for old forms 5 
and names, ſays he very juſtly, often continue, when a 
conſtitution hath undergone a change, 1 not by violence, but | 


5 by flow and inſenſible degrees. 


But there is another title, under which Wey Warbur⸗ = 
ton chooſes to conſider the biſhops, viz. that of guar- 
dian barons.” Being qualified to ſit in the houſe of lords, 


by virtue of their baronies, they are viewed by our conſti- 


tution, he thinks, not indeed, ** as repreſentatives of the 
Church,“ but, as eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſitting | in behalf 
=: of religion,” that is, agreeably with his ſyſtem, to guard 

againſt every encroachment, on what, he with too great 

confidence, calls the rights of the church. ( Ne ug de- 


: Li Spelman, in Art. Rom et Pares. 


4 In the ſtatutes the king! is called our lord; the parliament i 1s called the king's 8 
- parliament, and the laws are called the king's laws : yet this is all were coutteſy. 
; Def. pro Pop. Angl. c. 8. 80 ſays Milton. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Ds 
this courteſy proceeded from ſome original defects in the engliſh government; if R 
Jeaſt we chooſe to date it either from the coming in of the ſaxons, or r of the duke 


| of Nor N which, however, would: not be quite accurate, 
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nimenti 1864 capiat.) Which, in fact, in modern 
times, not only include the rights of the church, properly 
0 called, ſecured to it by the firſt clauſe © of magna Charta, 
(though ſome are reſigned by the act of ſubmiſſion) but 
alſo many rights of the people, founded on the principles 
of that palladium of britiſh liberty. 
Now, whatever he may infer from the courtely of Gin | 
-” 4 our ſtatutes, and whatever title he may aſſume for his 
political biſhops, to make them appear under a character, 
which ſuits his own ſyſtem, (of which the beſt I can ſay, 
is, that it is founded upon a fiction, ) yet it is ſufficient for | 
: my purpoſe, that it is © no conſtitutional or legal title.“ 
The old cuſtom of ſending writs to the guardians of the 
ppiritualities,“ in the vacancy of a ſee, to attend parlia- 
ment, he thinks a plain declaration, that our conſtitution . 
views them as eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſitting in behalf of 
religion. Which concluſion is drawn, 1 think, ſomewhat : 
too haſtily, from an inaccurate application. of this title 
the guardians of the ſpiritualities;“ ; which relates clearly 
to the character of the perſons, ſupplying 1 the place of bi- 
ſhops, and not to the character of the biſhops in the houſe ; 
of lords, where they fit, even by his own acknowledg- 
ment, in virtue of their temporalities. However, I do not 
feel myſelf diſpoſed to ſtrip his prelates of this fictitious 
: title, it being a character, to which they have, at leaft, 
this claim; that they have, with tolerable management, 
5 guarded thoſe encroachments, which, with great aſſur- 
ance, have been called the rights of the church, while 
the guardians of the conſtitution have been labour- 


g to reſtore to their conſtituents the unforfeited Tights 
of Britons. 3 5 | - 


* Quod eecleia ſit libera, 1% 
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Thus much, at preſent, for this famous wn « the 
alliance, (which I ſhall have occaſion to introduce again) 
a performance, though, I confeſs, in the main, ingeni- 
ous, learned, and elaborate, as to its execution, yet, I 
muſt be allowed to ſay, degrading to the pure unmixed de- 

figns of chriſtianity, in ſome caſes erroneous as to facts, 

in others, inſolent and diſingenuous, in not a few marked 5 
with ignorance of men, on whoſe hiſtory the author ven- 

tures to decide, and in very many, inimical to the rights of 

Citizens, and the boaſted maxims of britiſh liberty. 
In brief, what I would ſay then, is this, that the clergy, : 
_ though they once formed a third eſtate of parliament,” 

have now loſt that character; that the biſhops do not now 

ſit in the houſe of lords, as biſhops, or as repreſentatives 5 
of the body of the clergy, but as barons; that conſe- 
quently, the clergy, now, as an eccleſiaſtical body, are 
not only no eſtate in parliament, but not even repreſented _ 
in parliament: for, they can neither fit in the houſe of 
commons, and though indeed repreſented there, yet is it 
by virtue of their tithes, or other eccleſiaſtical dues; which, 
| whether they be held by the clergy, or lay impropriators, 
ate always frechold eſtates; though even the lands, from 

_ whence they ariſe, ſhould be of an inferior character s. So. 

that they are repreſented only in common with, and in 

the ſame manner as, the laity, who are freeholders. 

They are a ſpiritual body only in convocation: and yet 


-F 1 do not ſpeak here of thoſe parts, in particular, of this work, which 1 have 


been juſt conſidering; but of thoſe, whe? rein he ſpeaks of the benefits, which the 


church deriv es, by reſigning what he is pleaſed to call her independence, (which : 
4 have called a fiction,) and forming an allianee with the ftate; and, . 5 
where he ſpeaks (b. 3.) of © the teſt law.” BEE . 
” Black: one's Law Tradts, Confiter ations on | Gatti, * ach, 210 
zd edit. „ 5 fs 
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: when I bie, they a are not, at the dd time, a civil 
| body even there, having now loſt the power of taxing 
themſelves: which character they retained in convocation, 
after they had loſt it in parliament b. And even for this, ; 
Britons ought to ling, Te Deum adit: 5 OT 
I will beg leave juſt to obviate an objection Which may 8 
be made 5 what I have ſaid (p- 195, 196) on con- 
vocations;ꝰ which J conſidered, * in their end and con- 
ſtitution as r of a civil nature.” "It may be ſuggeſted, , 
then, that ſynodical, that IS, eccleſiaſtical bulineſs, was. 


; frequently tranſacted. there. This is true: for which 2 


: learned prclate, in a very eaſy and natural manner, has 
thus accounted i. It was no unuſual thing, then, when 
the clergy were aſſembled } in convocation for ſtate purpoſes, 
dy the premunientes clauſe in the king's writ, for the 
biſhop, to fave the time and trouble of aſſembling a ſynod, 
to iſſue at the ſame time another ſummons, (iſſued, as 38 
have ſaid before, by his epiſcopal authority) which conſti- 
tuted them, likewiſe, an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly; and fur- 
ther, he would ſometimes even drop the formality of the 
ſummons: and the clergy, though aſſembled intentionally ; 
for civil purpoſes, by the king” s writ, might, at the ſame | 
time, form a ſynod; and would conſequently, without : 
5 further trouble, tranſact civil and eccleſiaſtical 1 matters at 
, the ſame time. | 5 . 
0 now proceed t to my other . which was, that : 
= The church is no cfſential part” of _the: 1 con- : 
ſtitution.“ N | | 
Fiſh that; it A” be meaty to diſtinguiſh between 
che original and fundamental prineiples of any particular : 
conſtitution, and thoſe laws, which | are accidental and 5 
th Warburton. 5 


i Wake J State of the d, and ch. of eng: e. 1, £ 12. 2 2 


_ circumſtantial. 


| 
| 
| ' 
| 
| 
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5 enim anti. By the aner are meant ſuch principhes 
28 compoſe the eſſence of the conſtitution; which, there- 
fore, cannot be changed without deſtroying it. The latter, 

depending on contingencies, may alter, without affecting 

the conſtitution, varying with times and ſeaſons, and fol- 

lowing the wants of ſociety. Fundamental principles, 
therefore, are the original baſis of a government; the other 
the materials, which compoſe the edifice; and are ſo far 

: ſafe, and ſo far only, as they are ſupported by the baſis: =; 

the former are the root, the latter the branches, which are 
then only natural, when they receive ſtrength and nou- 

riſhment from the parent root. Theſe fundamental laws 
are to give a direction to the other laws; they form the 
civil conſtitution ; and by their general pervading influence 
reſemble, though by their unalterable nature they even 

: ſurpaſs the written laws of our ancient uſages, which, by 
being given to all in common, . been called the com- 

4 mon law *. GE | es 
The Gd,” then, are int as ; the fundamental 
maxims of the englith law, which though mentioned before, 
i may not be amiſs to repeat here. 1. The people have a 
light to a free enjoyment of life, liberty , and property. 2. A 
=, right to make thoſe laws, by which they are governed. 5 
3. A right to ſhare in that power, which puts the laws in 
execution. To theſe I may be allowed to add the excel- 

8 lent maxim of good king Edward, which hath ever been 

deemed a fundamental in our law, That if any law or. 

__ cuſtom be contrary to the law of God, of nature, or of 

| . it * to be looked upon as noll and void. And 5 


k . ch. 1. 5 T. : Eirft called fo by Edu. the PEE PTS who aboliſhed : 
the three particular names of Welt Saxon law, the Metcian law, and the Date 


E: law, and governed the whole Linger 5 one law i called the e common law. Spel- : 
ns on the anc. cov. of 1 | 
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| though, in | order to guard againſt the frowardneſs of pri- | : 
vate reaſon, our law is called * legal reafon”” (quod eſt 
ſumma ratio,) « © becauſe by many ages it has been fined 


and refined by an infinite number of grave and learned 5 


men, as Sir Edward Coke ſpeaks! : yet theſe fundamentals 


are always ſuppoſed to make part of this legal reaſon ; = 


that we may apply to theſe fundamentals what the tranſla- i 
tor of the Mirrour ſays of the common law, „That when 


dhe laws of God and reaſon | came into England, then 


came Wen. : 
Theſe Finch may be inn and eſtabliſhed by 5 
an hiſtorical inveſtigation. From whence it will appear, . 
that the conſtitution of England is of a genius very dif- 
ferent from what ſome would have us believe ; that a king * 


England is one that rules by law", and that the laws of 


England are directed to the public intereſt, encouraged, 


; and ſecured by theſe fundamentals. 


The features of liberty, which marked the more 41. _ 


: vanced age of our conſtitution, diſcover themſelves, ſome 


chink, with greater ſimplicity, and greater ſtrength in its 
infancy. Chriſtianity, ancient writers e Inform us, was 
preached i in this iſland during the apoſtolic age, and, if we 


may credit them, by the apoſtles themſely es. The maxims oe 
and manners of the firſt preachers were copied from the 
"TEACHER of TRUTH, the great EXEMPLAR of MORALS: | 
my hade no wealth to pu irchaſe diſciples, no ſecular autho- : 


"Coke upon Littleton, . 2. . 1 158. 
m Pref. to the Mirrour. | 


. 2 Pebet enim rex omnia bebe et per judicium procerum regni. ö | Debet enim 


5 ns et juttitia magis in 80 regnarey yo. voluntas 5 . Edw. Gonk. ; 
| Wilkins. SOR | EK 8 


© Gildas Badonicus, Gildas a 4 Win. Set 10 vil. Concl | 7 
Brit Spelmanno edita. De Exordio chriſtianz relige in Britannlis, 5 | 


210 Ax INQUIRY INTO TE 
rity, to enforce their inſtructions; but wholly intent on 
making men wiſe and good, they had neither power nor in- 
clination, to deface their liberties. f ; | 
We are, however, told, that the light of truth almoſt went 
out, after the death of thoſe, who firſt kindle it. But 
Lucius, king of Britain, having received an honourable 
account of the chriſtians at Rome, and in other countries, 
wrote to Eleutherius, (chen biſhop of Rome) requeſting, 
that teachers might be ſent into this iſland, to inſtruct his 
people in the chriſtian faith. Accordingly, two preachers : 
came into Britain; the king himſelf was baptized, and the 
5 people followed his example. How far chriſtianity inter- 
. wove itſelf with the civil government, I ſhall not inquire, 
nor can it, perhaps, be accurately aſcertained. It is ſuffi- 
cient to obſe ryve, that from the time of Conſtantine, chriſ- : 
tianity was taken under the prote᷑tion of the magiſtrate, 5 
and obtained a ſettlement in Britain. At length the Saxons 
got poſſefiion of the inland, and deltroy ed many chriſtian 
churches. The havock, however, was by no means fo 
general, or ſo violent, as ſome have ſuppoſed, though the 
greater part of the britiſh chriſtians retired ; into the moun- 
5 tainous parts of Wales and Cornwall „ 


In the fifth century, . Auſtin the monk ed; in Bri- 


tain, being ſent here by pope Gregory the great. The 
religion of this monk was of a dominecring character. 85 
He had a commiſſion to bring all the prieſts into ſub. 
5 jection 3." " _ Ihe biſhops and clergy who retired on The. 8 


P Bed. ; ele. b. 145 Se further, 1 Millar's Mill. view oft the eng. er. | 

OM Tua ergo fraternitas non \ ſolum eos  epiſcopos, quos ordinaverit, neque eos tan- 

tummodo, qui per Eboracenſeni Epiſcopum fuerint ordinati, ſed etiam * omnes 
Britanniæ ſacerdotes habeat, Domino Deo noſtro Jeſu Chriſto auctore, ſubjectos.“ 

: Gregorius Auguſino Epiſcopo Angloruin. Tom manni FOOT Brit. p. 90. tom, 7 

| ed. 1 NEL FEY 
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approach of the Saxons, oppoſed his pretenſions. But, 
being at length metropolitan of Britain, he aſſembled a ſy- 
nod on the confines of their country. They refuſed to 
| obey the roman pontiff, on Auſtin's demand, and twelve. 
| hundred britiſh monks were flaughtered, through his! in- 
ſirumentality”. However, Athelbert, king of Kent, in 
the ſixth century, having become his convert, monkery 
a inſinuated itſelf into the government: ordinances were 
made, that men ſhould worſhip their Creator, accord= 
ing to the points of the chriſtian faith*,” and temporal 
5 lords and biſhops became judges in the ſame court *, 5 . 
But * $00 years before Auſtin ſat his foot on engliſh 
ground, hBritons had among them the principles of liberty; 85 
and theſe fundamentals of the englith government Were 
Aalſo preſerved, among the Saxons. In A famous council 
> held by Athelſtan, the ſaxon king thus pleads with the | 
: people, 66 Seeing 1 liberally allow you all things, that are _ 
Pour's by your law, that you in like manner may g grant to 
- me what 18 mine, &e \ „ rom which words, as Mr. Pen 5 
5 juſtly remarks, three things are obſerva ble; firſt; that 
: ſomething was theirs,” 8 which nobody clſe could diſpo oſe 
-of ;: ſecondly, that they had 0 Property“ by their own. 
law, therefore had a ſhare in maki ng their own. laws: 
| thirdly, that the law Wäas « umpire” ' betw een king and . 
people *. And the ſaxon kings took an oath at their en- 
trance upon the government, «“ to mai ntain aud rule ae | 
cording to the laws of the land. 2 e 


. 787 8 Wigonieſe, in n Cone C! 1. Br: it. p. 106. tom. To 
: 5 Mirrour; ch. 1. 13. 


Reliq. Spelman. p 535 84. | 
* Coucil. celebre ( Gratel. See. Concil Brit, p. 39 85 tom. 17. 
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1 tender and ſacred regard was « Pete vel towards What 


ever . to life, liberty, and property. The Saxons : 
had juries*, Alfred put one of his judges to death, for 
f pronouncing ſentence, on a verdict, (cor ruptly procured} : 
three of the jury being in the negative. Another of his 
jucdges ſuffered death, For paſſing ſentence on a man upon _ 
an ignoramus returned by the jury: and a third al ſo Was 
eee to die, for having paſſed ſentence upon an in- 
queſt taken ex officio. Andrew Horne, indeed, tells us, 
that Alfred cauſed no leſs than fortv-four juſtices to. be 
hanged i in one year, as  muxderous, for their falſe Judg N= 


5 ment 5 


Ir was a law of Alfred"s 85 « That it a man oat | im- 
priſon his vaſſal or bondman, his purgation ſhould not be 


less than the pay ment of ten ſhillings;“ a ſum excceding, 
ten pounds of modern money. Indeed, impriſonment Was ; 
practiſed very litt tle among the faxons. «Ina common 
_ priſon,” ſays Andrew Herne, 1 none ought. to be put, 
if he be not attainted of an offence, that requireth death *, _ 
1 And the ſame author tells us, that all unjuſt impriſonment. 
was reckoned manſlaughter : he alſo adds, Into the 
offence of manſlaughter fall all thoſe, by whom a mam 
dyeth in priſon, and that may be, either by the judge, | 
_ who delayeth to do juſtice, or by dureneſs of the keepers, 


3 


were recovered by receiving their equal value 1 in goods, or 
5 elle ! in money; and if payment was not then made, the 
bnd allo was s extended; and laſt of all, if full ſatisfaCtion 


* Nicholſon, Pref, 24 leges e willi, p. 95 : yy 11. | Spelman, 
| Glo, Jeurata, | 5 | 8 


> Their names and crimes arc prefer ec in ae Airrour, ch. 5. k "IE 
eu. u fog. p. an. | : | 
4 p. 30. ut ſup . P-. 5 
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was not t the defendant” s arms were faxed. and he 
| himſelf was thrown on the benevolence of his friends for 5 


ſupport. But no perſon could be impriſoned for debt b. 


'The ſame tender regard vas maintained towards property ; 3 


and, indeed, from the conſtitutions of the ancient kings” 


preſerved in the aforeſaid author of the Mirrour, a book 
written in Edward the firſt's reign, it is manifeſt, that they 1 8 
were directed to an impar tial adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
a free enjoyment of property; and though ſome allow- 
ances will be made for the harſh terms of the tenures of 
| thoſe times e, yet the great fundamentals of the engliſh | 


: government were preſerved. 


Nor were thoſe grounds and rules of britiſh Ber 955 ” 
5 Rroyed by the norman duke; of whom it may be ſaid, that _ 
as he rather altered, than created the military tenures, 6 
he rather made ſome additions to the edifice, than removed 
| the baſis of our conſtitution. Indeed, the ſtrength of the 5 
nation was not ſo exhauſted at the battle of Haſtings, that the 


people ſhould have been eager to receive a conqueror on his 


_ own terms. They choſe, as Milton expreſſes it, to accept 


of a king, rather than to be under a conqueror and ty- 


rant, They accordingly ſwore to him to be his liegemen, 
and he ſwore to them at the altar, to carry himſelf towards 
them as a good king ought to do, in all reſpects.“ He . 
afterwards broke his word; z when the engliſh, renacious of 


. bur, ch. 5. 15 * 


„„ Henry Spelman, indeed, bas written an elaborate creatife to Man „ that L 
I feudal tenures were unknown in England till the congueſt. On Feuds and Ten. 5 
Relig. Spelman. | It 15, however, to be noted, that not only the term tees, or 

: feuds, but the ſervices alſo peculiar to tenures, occur throughout the Mirrour, 
e. 1. f. 3. And it is remarkable that Spelman never once takes notice of the 5 
Mirrour. What he ſays on this ſubject, is, I think, to be. taken, as a learned 


antiquarian hath obſerved, cum falis granulo, Nicholſoni Pref. ad leges: auglo- 
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their character, few to arms : and the Lew was « cbliged to 
renew his oath on the holy evangeliſts, that he would go- 
vern them according to the ancient laws of England. If 
he, therefore, oppreſſed the nation afterwards, he did it, 
as Milton expreſſes it, by right of perjury, not of conqueſt. 
5 And, that he himſelf adinitted this claim of engliſh liberty, : 
is apparent from theſe words at his death; „] appoint no 
| man, ſaid he, © to inherit the kingdom of England d. AM 
And, indeed, that very learned antiquarian, Sir H. Spelman, . 
gives us a very different account of that proud title, con- 
queſtor, from what has been given us by many writers. 
William the firſt,” ſays he, © was not called the con- 
: queror, {conqueſtor) from ſubduing, but from acquiring Nh 
England?.“ Nor ſhould it be paſſed unnoticed, that Wil- 
| Jam himſelf did not claim the crown by right of conqueſt, 5 
but by teſtamentary ſucceſſion: though conqueſt, aided 
by the countenance of the pope, and the ſupport of the 
85 engliſh clergy, enabled him to conſider his claim as better 
founded, and more firmly ſecured. The people were, 
5 therefore, left in poſſeſſion of their ancient laws, and a 
=, right of trial by juries; and i in regard to property, in one 
of the firſt laws made in his reign, after holding forth, that 
the lands of che inhabitants of this kingdom Pa 
15 granted to them in inheritance of the king, and by the 
common council of the whole kingdom,“ it is added, 
: That they ſhall hold their lands and tenements well ns 
quietly: and in b from al e tax or talliage . 


5 d At Caen i in Normandy. Milton Def. pro pop. ang. Sidney's 5 die _ g. ” 

ch. 43 £30 | | 
and Gulielmus x, qui a 1 hoc WY 13 4 non a ſubi- 
5 SUD ut plerique contents: eras: oſt Conqueſtor, Kc. * Arch. 5 


mentum, p. 450. 
LI. Gulielm. 5 5. Wilkins. 
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| 8⁰ that theſe caramel maxims 1 engliſh law were 
provided for, in the norman ſettlement. 


N otwithſtanding, however, what 1 have ſaid above, cer- 


tain it is, that many grols particles were at this period 
: forced into the political fabric. And though William 
might relinquiſh | the claim of conqueſt, for one more = 
ſafe and more honourable, and though the engliſh law was 
certainly interwoven with the norman, and made 3 con- 
dition of ſorereignty, yet ſome original notion of con- 
queſt ſeems to haye been implied under it. William 
it Was, who made feudal tenures general, | and, agree- : 
: ably to feudal language, became the PROPRIET ARY, the + 
| LORD paramount of all the property in England. The 
whole nation held under him by ſervices, which implied 5 Z 
ſome original claim in him, and the forms of legal proce- — 
dure, fome of which ſtill remain, breathe a language, in- 


conſiſtent with the full claims of liberty. If it be faid, 


they are mere forms, it muſt alſo be faid, that forms imply 5 
principles. The moſt material point to be conſidered, is, 
that the eſtabliſhme nt of the ſaxon laws was made a condi- 
tion in the government, though i in terms, it muſt be con- 
5 feſſed, ſomewhat degrading b. Milton, and other political | 
writers, have been too | backward in making theſe ac- - 
5 knowledgments. pt | 
Ihe title and character of lord paramount were not a little 
| fattering to king John; who, preſuming on them, ventured 
to concede the whole kingdom to the pope. He was, 
ca however, forced from his encroachment by his barons, and 
brought back to the ancient ſtandard at the famous con- 
greſs at Runningmede. On the articles af agreement there a 
formed, the great charter of England was founded; which 
was amended in the infancy of II enry the third, | and, after 


2 Spelmanni Gloſſ. | „ Anglo-ſax. Wilkins. 
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= having eſcaped many dangers, received he ſupport of his 


maturer age: till, at length it found a final eſtabliſhment 


in the reign of Edward the firſt. And fo expreſſive of the 


genuine principles of the engliſh conſtitation, and fo eſſen- 


tial to the happineſs of their poſterity, was this venerable 
charter deemed by our anceſtors, that it has been ratified by on 


no leſs than thirty-two acts of parliament !, a 


"Theſe fundamentals are the baſis of the great charter. "3 
ſelf: and in the ſame manner, as the latter exiſted, prior 
to 66 the declaration of rights, fo theſe grounds of britiſh 
law were laid, antecedent to the eſtabliſhment of magna 
charta itſelf. And of theſe fundamentals and their ſubſe- 


quent enlargement at Runningmede, it may, without of- 


fering violence to truth, be ſaid, that they reſpect not 
articles of faith, nor forms of worſhip, but civil privi- 
leges only; 1 and that the liberties of the church are no 
further concerned in either chan as they . their £ 


. temporalities*, 


| From what has been tu. it will lle, that cee fun⸗ 
: damentals of engliſh law cannot conſtitutionally be removed. 
Not by the king in his ſingle capacity: for, as he receives 
his crown under a ſtipulation, to rule by the laws of the 
land, fo, neither can he, individually, enact a new law. 
Not by the clergy, in their eccleſiaſtical capacity: for, as 


they act by delegation from the crown, their power cannot 


exceed their commiſſion ; and a power which the crown 
poſſeſſes not itſelf, it cannot give in truſt to others. And 


further ſtill, not even by the parliament, in their legiſlative 


capacity: for, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of the tran- 
ſcendent and abſolute powers, of the “ omnipotence” of 

parliament, « of its making and unmaking law, and tlie 
. like, yet al conſtitution | is even here ſuppoſed. For though 


1 i Blackftone's 5 Introd, to mag. char. I aw Tracts. | 
+ England's s preſent intereſt conſidered, Pen's ſelect * orks 6s ad 


fabequen 


oF: 


WWA 2 
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fabſequent ſtatutes may repeal preceding ſtatutes, yet 3 
where a conſtitution really exiſts, though a nation may 


| deſtroy it, yet a parliament cannot !, The powers of par- 


liament are but a truſt. But, the rights, about which 
theſe fundamentals are concerned, are, in their very na- 
rure, abſolute and inalienable. For, as the ſupreme power 
can take no part of the people? s property, without their 

| conſent, ſo there are ſome parts ®, which, even the peo- 
ple themſelves cannot give in truſt to a certain degree. ” 
Life, and liberty, if I may fo ſpeak, are nature's great 
property, which THE BEING, under whom we hold, gives 
us not leave to aliene. Indeed, the real deſigns of con- 


ſtitutions have the ſame relation to ſubſequent declarations 


: by legiſlative acts, which the fundamental maxims of the | 


Jaw of nature have to laws | in general, that 1s, they are 


their rules and grounds. * here ſuppoſe we Iv * 


conſtitution. %%%%ͤ; f 1 . 
Judge Blackſtone, certainly, appears to me to have 


x ſpoken too generally in ſaying, the parliament can change 


and create anew, the conſtitution of the kingdom. It may 


do many things, indeed, which Ae beyond the uſual. 
_ courſe of the law, it may regulate and new model the 


| ſucceſſion to the crown; it may alter the eſtabliſhed reli- 


gion ; it may change the preſent forms of adminiſtra tion; 
it may, I venture to fay, deftroy monarchy : but for 
- the reaſons ſigned above, it cannot remove thoſe funda- 

mental maxims, or firſt principles, and, therefore, what 


- 15 adds afterwards, is liable to ieee. 60 lt can, in 


1 See Mr. Paine 5 Rights 4 Man, Part ſecond. 


® By the term property here, and in ſome other places, the reader will & 
FR 


For property will reſpect life, reputation, eſtate, liberty, and conſcience ; in 


ihort, whatever is juſtly and properly my own. In | this ſenſe Mr, Locke ba 


quent] y uſes the term. 


— — 2 


_ tferve, I do not mean ſimply eſtate, but apply it in the more general ſenſe. 5 
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ſhort, do every thing,” ſays he, that is not naturally 
impoſſible.“ It is naturally poſſible for it to eſtabliſh 
flavery into law: and ſuppoſe the legiſlature. itſelf to be ſo 


corrupt (and what hath happened may happen again) as to 5 


enact any thing contrary to the firſt principles of liberty. 
The learned writer tells us, that what they do, © no 
power on earth can undo v. Here then appears the great 
defect in engliſh politics. We have no reſerved force 
in the community, „ no grand council repreſentative of 
the nation to keep the ſervants of the nation (I ſpeak not 
of the ſervants of the king) to their engagements; an 
aſſembly I mean not to make laws, but to inſpe& and 
puniſh legiſlators. The Saxons had ſomething like ſuch 
an aſſembly, as have alſo one or two of the american : 
ſtates. For want of it, governments have but two re- 
ſources in emergencies, either the CALL of the NATION, 
or the APPEAL to HEAVEN. 


However, it is on theſe principles, that 15 When the 


legiſlative ſhall tranſgreſs the fundamental rule of ſo- 
ciety; and either by ambition, fear, folly, or corrup- 
tion, endeavour to graſp themſelves, to put into the 
hands of any others an abſolute power over the lives, 


liberty, and eſtates, of the people, by this breach of truſt, | 


they forfeit the power the people put into their hands, = 
for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the people ». 


And it is clear, that this is the judgment of the le- 


gillature itſelf, as might be ſhewn by ſome acts of par- 
liament, which have repealed others, on this ground, ; 


that the repealed ſtatutes were illegal. Not to mention 


others, there was a ſtatute enacted in he 4k of Henry : 


s Locke on Gov, b. 2. ch. 19. & 222, 
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the V lth, cap. ;, which was i t to „ the free al 

of this country, in the important article of juries. ** Of 15 
which oppreſſion, as Mr. Pen expreſles it, Empſon and 
Dudley were the great actors; but they were hanged for 
their pains, and that illegal ſtatute 1 in the rſt of | 
Henry the VIIch, c 85 Malo | | | 
The confoquence is plain, as the fame ingenious and 
excellent perſon obſerves; cc Fundamentals give rule to 
acts of parliament: elſe, Why was the ſtatute of the 
8 Edw. IV. ch. 2. « of liveries and informations, by the 

"diſcretion of the judges, to ſtand as an original, and 
7 this of the 11th of Henry the VIIth, repealed as illegal? 
= POE therefore any thing 18 unlawful, becauſe it tranſ- 

: orefſeth a. La. But what law can an act of parliament 
tranſgreſs, but that which is fundamental ? Therefore, 
trials by juries, Or lawful judgment of equals, 15 by acts 1555 
of parliament confeſſed to be a fundamental part of our 
government ». The ſame remark will apply 1 to the other _ 
two great principles of engliſh bberty... < 


5 England 5 pref. inerel conſidered | Ses further Blackflone s Commentaries 5 
wo 1. Introd . 5 99. to. edit. | | 
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CHAP. VI. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


THE CHURCH IS NO ESSENTIAL PART OF THE ENGLISH 


| CONSTITUTION. 


Her then 1 — and take the liberty of aſking, Ts 
the church of England an ente part of the mT 
_ conſtitution ? 


„ Britiſh civil conſtitution 3 is a wats, ctr firſt, of 


a natural conſtitution of rights, native and inherent in the 
inhabitants of this kingdom, and in all mankind: next, of 


A body of laws, peculiar to this kingdom, declaratory of 


theſe natural rights: and laſtly, of a form of making and 


- executing theſe laws by king, lords, and commons a. 
From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, that the preced- 


ing paragraph mutt be received with many degrees of limi- 
tation. For either we. muſt 1; ſay, that the britiſh civil con- 
ititution is a mere theory, „or that, though it is expreſſive | 
of Tights native and inherent in all mankind, it 1s expreſ- : 
five of what the inhabitants of this kingdom, at leaſt, do 


not enjoy. The body of laws, therefore, will be propor- 
tionabiy « defective. It ſhould rather be ſaid, the britiſh 


eivil conſtitution is expreflive of thoſe rights, to which 


all mankind have a natural claim, but which a part of the 
2 only enjoy; next, of a body of laws, which 


that part have framed, and laſtly, of a form of making 


a Rebinſor” 5 politica catechiſm, P- 3% 


and 
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and exccating thoſe laws by : an rie el body called. 
king, lords, and commons. For where the repreſentation 
is ſo incomplete, (to ſay nothing of the power of influence) 


a government, by whatever name it is called, is an ariſto- 


cracy. The fundamental maxims, however, are good; 
their defect is, that they do not exert themſelves, and never 
did, from the coming of the Saxons to the preſent day, for 
the community. But, in a way of argument, they : an- 


{wer every purpoſe of this inquiry. 


Now, as the fundamental maxims of engliſh government | 
are expreſſive of that conſtitution of rights inherent in all 
mankind, is it not clear, they ſtand independent of the 
church of England, ſo called? For as the natural rights of 
mankind are antecedent to any particular regimen of reli- 
gion, ſo w ere the fundamental maxims of engliſh * | 
ment to the eſtabliſhment. of chriſtianity among us. Our : 
_ anceſtors, before they were epiſcopalians, were papiſts; be- 
fore they were papiſts, were chriſtians; and, even before 

| they were chriſtians, were Britons. | The church of Eng- 955 

land, therefore, makes no part of the original inſtitution 


of this country. 


N. ext, conſtitution i is expreſſive of a body of ks which. 5 
; though de fective, in proportion to the deſect of repreſen- 
tation, are, however, peculiar to this kingdom. It is 
evident, then, that this body of laws ſtands independent of 
the church of England, tor the ſame reafons as funda- 
mental maxims do. For had we not engliſh law, before 
we had an epiſcopal church To ſpeak my mind freely, 1 
incline to think that the church is a great interruption 1 
| this part of the conſtitution. Have not Britons civil laws, 
and do they want the aid of eccleſiaſtical | canons? Have 
they not courts of law and equity, and could they not ad- 
miniſter pallice without ſpiritual courts * * Do we not t boaſt, | 
| | TI mat 
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that the natural rights of Britons are favoured by the com- 


mon law of the land? But have not the laws, made in fas 
vour of the church, been oppreſſive to the liberties of the 
nation? Suppoſe the church removed, Would there be ſo 
much of that partiality, which marks the character, and 18 
the diſgrace of out government? The church of England, : 
therefore, is not efſential to this patt of our conſtitution. _ 
L.Laſtly, Britiſh conſtitution is expreſſive of a form of 
5 making and executing thoſe laws by king, lords, and com- 
mons. Now, Is it not certain, that theſe, alſo, exiſted 
before the church of England was in being ? Can it, there- 
fore, be eſſential to this part of the conſtitution? And I 
have already ſhewn, that the principles of government in- 
troduced by prelacy, are very different from the maxims of 
| our civil government. 
When the cruel and haughty nent; Auſtin, commonly 
called the apoſtle of England, ſummoned the britiſh bi- 
ſhops to attend his ſynod, the abbot of Bangor adviſed : 


them, „if he was a man of God, to follow his directions.“ 
And how,“ continued the honeſt biſhops, „ ſhall we 


6: prove this?” The abbot replied, « Tf he 18 meek and lowly a 
of heart, it is probable, that as he has taxen up oy yoke” 
of Chriſt himſelf, he will alſo aſſiſt you to bear it.” But 
if he be ſevere and proud, it will be evident, that he 
comes not from God, and that his words ought not to 
be regarded by us b. 5 Thus, in behalf of the engliſh 
conſtitution, I fay, If prelacy has taught our princes 
mercy, our nobility condeſcenſion, and the repreſenta- 
tives of the people juſtice, and love of independence, 
8 then let Britons be aſſured, that the church of Eng- 
5 land, naturally enough aſſorts with that part of our 


| on Wigorn. rann Condi, Brix p. 195. tom, f. 


cout! itt tion, 
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conſtitution, which proſeſſes to ſecure thoſe invaluable 
bleſſings, without which, a nation cannot poſſeſs free- 
dom, nor experience proſperity, nor enjoy happineſs. If, 
on the other hand, it has made our princes intolerant, 
our nobles ſevere and haughty, and the e 5 
the people ſuſceptible of corruption, and regardleſs, in 
many inſtances, of the intereſt of their conſtituents, then; 
let Britons be aſſured, that the church of England is no 
eſſential part of her conſtitution; but is to be conſidered | 
as a exe, which ſullies her complexion, and! N 
her health. 5 1 
But, in order to make a 78 judgment of the weight of | 
| the church of England in the conſtitution, | it will be 
neceſſary to conſider what is called our conſtitution in 
church and ſtate: which union of eccleſiaſtical and civil 
matters, as it gave birth to the old doctrine of * no biſhop, 9 
no king,“ | ſo alſo does it ſtill give authority to principles, : 
which favour the ſy ſtem, though the doctrine itſelf is now 
unpopular. <A church eſtabliſhed by lau, and making . 
part of legal adminiſtration; a church in alliance with the 
ſtate, APPLYING ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN THE SER- 
VICE OF THE STATE ; and in reward of its ſervices, sur- 
PORTED AND PROTECTED by it*;-a church of which the 
principal executive magiſtrate is declared the ſupreme 
Head; a church, which has poured into its boſom, not 
only its own peculiar temporalities, but all the civil offices 
of this country; a church, whoſe form and doctrine have 
been reckoned ſuch eſſential conditions of the act of union 
between England and Scotland, that an alteration of thein 
would endanger the union a; a church, 1 fay, fo autho- 
died, ſecured, beneficed, and important, may cafily enough 5 


© Alliance, b. 2. . ch. 3 | 5 
2 Blackſt one's Comment, vol, 4; f. 98. 410 od ed, 15 3 
1 8 have 
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have beguiled people into the notion, that church and 


ſtate were inſeparably united; like two ſtately pillars, 
riſing, indeed, from different foundations, but bending 


towards each 1 as they riſe, and metting in the 
centre e.“ 


It is true, the church of England! 18 eſtabliſhed, and ; 


g makes a part of legal adminiſtration. But it will be re- 


collected, that the church of Rome was in poſſeſſion. of 


3 this argument beſore the church of England. And, in- 


deed, the former had this advantage of the latter, that part 
of the great charter was ſpent 1 in behalf of its liberties, and 


privileges, yet, notwithſtanding the ſacred regard poſſeſſed 
by our anceſtors for that charter, the privileges of the 
clergy were broken in upon, and actually furrendered to 


Henry the VIIIth. The truth was this, as Mr. Pen juſtly 5 


obſerves, thoſe parts that were abrogable or abrogated in 
the great charter, were never a part of the fundamentals, 


but hedged in by the clergy, and allowed by the barons | 


upon preſent emergency '.” 


nious writer will apply to the preſent church, by law eſta- 


5 bliſhed. It is hedged 1 in to ſerve a pretent purpoſe, And, 


whenever the nation {hall find, it can do better without! its 
ſervices, there is nothing in our conſtitution to render 
the union immutable. The church, therefore, is not eſ- 


ſential to the conſtitution, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed by law. 


Indeed, there is this difference between the two churches; 


that the former aſſumed an independent authority, and 


even challenged the ſubjection of the civil magiſtrate. 


Whereas, when the pontiff retired, the prince advanced. 


it is ſaid, to his proper place. The latter of theſe aſſer- 


. tions, though made by Very « eminent churchmen, 1 muſt 


TT Rotheram- 5 Eflay on Eſtabliſhments. | | 
f England” s Preſent Intereſt conſidered. By Mr. Pen. 


This remark of that ! inge 
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” he allowed. to 5. is not fridly true. For neither did 
chriſtian emperors, nor the kings of England, aſſume the 
title, or exerciſe the whole powers of the ſupreme head.“ 
| Theſe were both derived from the forfeited claims of tlie 
roman pontiff, But, if the power challenged by the pope, _ 
was therefore conſidered unconſtitutional, as being an en- 
. croachment on the authori ity of the prince, and the ancient 
rights of the people, this argument will extend ſtill fur- 
ther. For, Does not the church of England actually lie 


expoſed to the ſame cenſure? Have not the great funda- 


mentals of engliſh law been removed in favour of her un- 
juſt pretenſions? Have not the lives, liberties, and eſtates _ 
of many virtuous citizens been ſacrificed at her ſhrine? 


And, Is not the ſovereign himſelf fo hedged in by the 


church, as to be incapable of rewarding the ſervices of | 
| ſome of the beſt friends to Juſt government *. Here it is, 
_ indeed, the engliſh government defeats its own princi-. 
; ples, and renders, itſelf ridiculous. The prince bows to 


the prieſt, and the NATION is the tool of a party. How 


long, how long will Britons endure ſuch abſurdities?— 
Partial, how ever, as our government is, its profeſſed de- 
ſign is to promote juſtice. And, indeed, this was the 
Linguage of the legiſlature itſelf, in the act of granting a 
toleration to diſſenters; for it went upon this principle, 

that the former claims of the church were exorbitant and 

unjuſt, and the laws, which made nonconformity a crime, 


were accordingly repealed. On this principle too their 
cauſe was pleaded fo admirably by a very great lawyer s; 


: and on the ſame grounds: their reaſonable „ have | 


'T Lord Manshil's _ in 1 houſe of fans in the caſe of the Chamberlain 1 
of London, a againſt Allen Ev ans, Eq. at the end of Pr. Furnezux“ 5 Letters: to 


2 . hw, : 


Tg Black ſtone, 2d edit. p. 278. 
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been, ſince, ſtill further urged by fome excellent ſpeaker 


in the houſe of commons. 


The union between England and Scotland 1 now, con- 


ſidered an important part of the conſtitution of this coun- 
try. Our church eſtabliſhment is, alſo, ſuppoſed to be 
in cloſe connection with this union; fo as, indecd, to be 
rendered of a nature almoſt immutable, left the union 
itſelf ſhould be endangered b. W hat are, then, the ex- 
pref; terms of it? ” 8 5 | 

In the act of union there is recited an 20 of the {cotcit 


parliament, enacted for the ſecurity of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and preſbyterian diſcipline in Scotland, * By which 
her majeſty, (queen Anne) with the advice, &c. doth 
thereby eſtabliſh and confirm the ſaid true proteftant reli- 
gion, and the worſhip, diſcipline, and government, ob 


this church, to continue without : any alteration to the peo- 


- ple of this hand, to all ſucceeding generations,” &c. and the 
fifth act of the firſt parliament of king William and queer 
Mary, ratifying the confeſſion of faith, &c, of the church 


? of Scotland, is alſo confirmed. 


There is alſo inſerted i in the act of union another ac}; 


ſecuring, in like manner, the eſtabliſhed religion i in Eng- 
land; by which it is enactedl, . that an act paſſed! in the 


: 1 3th year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, of famous me 
mory, entitled, an act tor the miniſters vf the church of 


| England to be of found religion ; and alſo another act. 


made in the 13th year of the late king Chartes the tecond, 
entitled an act for the uniformity of malic prayers and ad- 


| miniſtration of ſacraments, and other rites and ceremonies, — 
and for eſtabliſhing the form of making, ordaining, and 
vonſecrating biſhops, prielts, and ee in the church 


8 Meade, Ceres vl; 1. P. 98. 470 TINY 
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5 of . (other than ſuch cloak in the ſaid as, or 
cither of them, as have been repealed by any ſubſequent 
| at or acts of parliament, ) and all and ſingular other acts 
of parliament now in force, for the eſtabliſhment and pre- : 
ſervation of the church of England, and the doctrine, wor- 5 
ſhip, diſcipline, and government thereof ſhall remain, and 
And every king of Great Bri- 
tain, on his acceſſion to the crown, takes an oath at his 
coronation ** to maintain and preſerve inviolably the afore- 
| faid ſettlement both in Scotland and England.” 
Now as the two acts, inſerted in the act of union are 
two ſeparate acts, made in favour of the two ſocieties, be- 
fore the union; and as the origin of them proceeded from 
dangers which one church apprehended from the encroach- 
ments of the other, it is evident, they are recited to re- 
move thoſe apprehenſions, and as a fecurity againſt mu- 
| tual encroachments. So that the two churches, at the 
time of uniting were in a ſtate of independence on each 
other, already in 09-99 of mutual privileges. Their 
end, therefore, in uniting was not on the one hand to 
form a : fœdus inzquale,” " thas'} is, to give one a pre- emi- : 
nence over the other, nor, on the other, to make an incor- 
porate union; ; this would have made the two churches 

. coaleſce into one. It was ſtrictly fœdus æquale, that 
is, an equal alliance, by which each church or nation 
retained its peculiar privileges, but guarded agninit. the 15 


others encroachments. 


Now as the learned commentator on i the laws of England 
has frequently admitted, that the parliament may alter the 
eſtabliſhed religion, the forms and doctrines of either : 
church may be changed, with its own conſent, without 
endangering the union. For the parliament, in the pre- 


ſent caſe, is agent or e for the two churches. 
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The two nations, therefore, and not the two parlia- 
ments, being the contracting parties, and the parliament 


_ executing either an expreſs or an implied truſt i, either 
nation might alter its own church, without treſpaſſing 
on the liberties of the other : being capable, conſtitution- 
ally, of receding. from that part of the ſtipulation made 
in its own favour, (ogrecably to the nature of all pacta : 


conventa, or treaty unions,) though « even proclaimed to 
be immutable *. 


And, indeed, ſince the union, two acts of che ſcotch 
parliament, have been either altered or repealed, by an 
act of parliament in England, and yet the union itſelf 


not affected. The acts alluded to, were, one which ex- 
poſed perſons excommunicated by the church judicato- 


ries in Scotland to civil pains and diſabilities; the other, 
entitled, 4 An act againſt Irregular baptiſms, and marri- 
ages:“ in conſequence of which engliſh act of parlia- 


ment, the epiſcopal diſſenters received a complete tole- 
ration in Scotland, and were admitted to a free participa- 
4 tion of all civil and military offices. 


And further ſtill, the act of union hath actually been 
vote and yet the union not thereby diſſolved. I al- 
lude to the act of patronage, which took the right of 
preſentation from the“ heretors and elders of the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes,” and actually reſtored them to the pa- 
trons of the livings; which I will be free to call a moſt. 


conſid? Table. infringement on the act of union, and an 


important advance on the province of a church. For a 
right of patronage to livings appears to me next in import- | 
_ ance to that of making miniſters to occupy | them. Now 7 


. fay, this act muſt be conſidered as a violation of the act 


| i Ser F urncaux's Letters to Tudge Blackftone, let. 5. p. 149. i edit. 
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of union ; r it is « well kigwn the at of Fadens paſſed 


againſt the prevailing wiſhes of the ſcotch nation. OY 
even this act has not endangered the union. 

| Reaſonings, ſimilar to theſe, may be 054 even to tlie 
coronation oath itſelf; by which every king of great Bri- 
Tay, on his acceſſion. to the crown, is bound to maintain 


and pr ſerve inviolably, the eſtabliſhed religion. | 
And, as the preſent forms and doctrines of our eſta- 


ÞI; ſlunent, ſo, alſo, its very genius, might be altered, 
without any encroachment on the union, or injury to the 
conſtitution. Indeed, an alteration or removal of the eſta- : 
bliſkment, would tend to remove ſome groſs defects from 
our civil inſtitutions. On the ground of political expe- 
dience, it is, certainly, a very defective and partial ſyſtem : 
and it muſt be a ſtrange degree of prejudice, which could 
incline a chriſtian and an Engliſhman to call it, the moſt 
perſec̃t of all chriſtian eſtabliſhments n. N. ay, 1 will ven- 
ture to add, that the alliance between church and ſtate of 
England, might be entirely diffolved, and yet the union 
between England and Scotland kept ſacred and inviolate: 
the Jaws which relate to the church are fo many acts of 
parliament, which are not derogatory from the POW er of 
ſubſequent parliaments. 
And, however diſtant the ad; and however ibi 
able it may be to treat thoſe, a8 viſionari les, WhO are look- 
ing tqwards it; fully perſuaded I am, that ſuch a diſſolu- 
tion muſt take place. For though 1 am not fo blind, on 


the one hand, as not to perceive, that our preſent eſta- 


bliſhment is a bleſſing, as a deliverance from Papal tyranny, 
neither am 15 on the other, ſo inattentive to its evils, as 


not to > believe, there is a ſtrength in the britiſh conſti- 


See Furneauxy ut ſup... 5 -D; „ Alliance e, b. 2. 0 4. 
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tution, which, when collected, will throw oft the mighty 
Incumbrance; a revolution, which will give this iſland, 
called by an ancient poet, for its fertility, “the ſeat of | 
Ceres , a title alſo, for its mildneſs, juſtice, and libe- 

rality, to the beautiful character given it by our great anti- 

quarian, © The maſterpiece of nature, þ nn when 
ſhe was in her beſt and gayeſt humour . * 


The means, by which the great improvement ( for ſack, 
without ſcruple, I call it) will be brought about, are in 


the ſecrets of providence : but I will avow, to borrow the 
words of an ingenious perſon, (and here I ſpeak the ge- 
nuine language of my heart) „ that if I had the whole 
| epiſcopal church, yea, the whole papal community, as Wh 
much at my diſpoſal, as the moſt abſolute tyrant ever had : 
dis ſlaves, I would not deprive them by force of one arti- 
cle of faith, or one ceremony of worſhip. I would only 
oblige them to ſeparate religion from civil and fecular 
alas, 


Mo let ſuch a notion be . Dia; or extrava- 


gant. Thus chriſtianity ſtood in the early ages. Modeſt 
= PR LAST in its pretenſions, it affected no pre- mi- 
nence, but what truth and virtue gave it: and at the ſame 
time, though not meanly ſubſervient to the vices of gover- 
nors, yet important and uſeful to government, by the 

holy doctrines, which it taught, and the ſpirit of ſubjec- | 
| tion, which it inculcated. Thus, I fay, it ſtood, till 
5 Conſtautine, 3 in the fourth century, took M3 as he thought, 


1 rvgea lter, ava ne 
„ — 1 
o Cambden. Intioduction to his Britannia. | 5 
P Robinſon's Plan of Lectures on the Princ ples of Nonconſnmity. peel. 0 
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from obſcurity, to give it place and rank in the political 
ſyſtem. TI I, 
Nor do [ think” it ;mprokable, wat chriſtianity ue g 
unentangled with civil government, even in that part of 
this iſland, that was over-run with ſaxon ſuperſtitions. 
For it is not likely, that a religion of ſo penetrating a na- 
ture, on its retreat to the weſt, ſhould have left no trace 

| behind. Nor need the partial teſtimonies of the monkiſh 


hiſtorians ſurpriſe us, ever zealous to exaggerate the im- 


portant ſervices of the roman pontiff, and to give authority | 
10 the miſſion of the apoſtle of England. Beda tells us, 
that Bertha, the wife of king Ethelbert, was a chriſtian, | 
It is not improbable, therefore, that there were others of 
| the ſame perſuaſion, even before Auſtin arrived, Wh 


came, indeed, foon after this period. e 
Such, too, was the ſituation of thoſe chriſtians, ks; re- 
Stel into the weſtern parts of the iſland from the ſaxon | in 


vaſions, : and the northern parts, where the Saxons never 


entered. 


The follow ing is brand ated from an anc ient t britih t ma- 


nuſcript by Sir Henry Spelman. It is the anſwer of the 


brave abbot of Bangor to the havghty d demand of the apoſtle 
of England. : 


4 Erat autem prope 1 civitatem ad orientem eccleſia a In hasen ſangi 
15 Martini antiquitus ſacta, dum adhuc Romani Br! itanniam incolerent, in qua regina, 
quam Chriſtianam fuiſſe prædiximus, orare conſt ueverat. 


rat. Beda. lib. 1. cap. 26. 
Speaking before of Ethelbert, the ſame hiftorian adds: 


See further on this tybjeQ, Millar's hi d. view of the ens. ber. b. 1. 
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de gente Francorum regia, nomine Bertham, quam ea conditione a parentibus 
acceperat, ut rituum fidei ac religionis ſuæ cum Epiſcopo, quem ei adjutorem fidei 
diederant nomine Luidhardum, inviolatam ſervare licentiam haberet, 1, 1. e. 26. 
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466 CL Be it kn: and without doubt unto you, that we 
all are, and every one of us, obedient and ſubject to the 


church of God, and to the pope of Rome, and to every 
godly chriſtian, to love every one in his degree, in per- 
fect charity; and to help every one of them by word and 
deed to be children of God. And other obedience than 


| this Ido not know, due to him, whom you name to be 
pope, nor to be the father of fathers, to be claimed, and 
to be demanded; and this obedience, we are ready to give 
and to pay to him and to every chriſtian continually. Be- 


ſides, we are under the government of the biſhop of 
_ Caerleon upon us, v ho is to ovaries, under God, over us“, 


to cauſe us to keep the way ſpiritual.” 


Sir H. Spelman, after informing his reader, from what 
ancient manuſcript this was tranſlated (which manuſcript 


he adds, was undoubtedly an imitation of < one more ancient) 
makes the following reflections. 


Ihe abbot of Bangor, who g gave this anſwer to Auſtin, 
das, without doubt, that very famous Dionuthus, of 


whom we made mention in the laſt notes. It is alſo ma- 


nifeſt, both from this anſwer of his, and from what was 
1clated before by Beda himfelf, that the britiſh church 


acknowledged at this time no ſubjection, either to the 
roman pontiff himſelf, or to any other foreign patriarch, 


nor culiiva ated any communion with the roman church. 


But it was ſubject, as it had been from the age of Eleu- 


tbherius, to its own metropolitan (as to a pope or patriarch 


ef another world) the archbiſhop of Cacrleon ; who, as is 


here ſugg geſted, acknowledged no ſuperior in the degrees 


of the church: but yn a ligwr dan Daw, that is, © under 


| God, without any intermediate e governed the 
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; people and church committed to him, and practiſed the 
eaſtern and african rites, rather than the roman. Nor did 
this proceed from any ſchiſmatic perverſeneſs, (which the 
authors of that age would have undoubtedly cenſured) ; 
nor againſt the inſtitutions of the holy fathers, confirmed 
by the authority of the third oc umenic ly nod held at | = 
1 in the year of our Lord 431 


CHAP,” VII. 


REMARKS ON MR, HOOKER'S ECCLESI ASTIC AL POLITY, 
AND BISHOP WARBURTON” $- ALLIANCE | BETWEEN 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Is; making a few free remarks on the $6 judicious Hooker,” - 

| who poſſeſſed more wiſdom, humility „ and candour, than = 

a hoſt of thoſe, who have retailed his writings, it is not 

hh neceſſary to ſuppoſe, I muſt be influenced either by male- 

volence or vanity. I do not think myſelf authoriſed to 

adopt the language of the illuſtrious Monteſquieu, 25 And 
1 alſo am a painter b. b. I affect not to raiſe a ſtructure, in 
oppoſition to the goodly fabric of © eccleſiaſtical polity,” 1 5 
or to embelliſh the inward parts. The only title I claim, 
is, that of formarum ſpectator: and ſhall think it no 
breach of modeſty to ſay, Here the building wanted pro 1 

portion, and, There the foundation was not ſtrong. : : 


+ b Spelman Condit. Brit. p. 109, 110. tom. 1. | | | 
2 See particularly, books 1. and 2, of the Ecclefiaſtical Pol; ity, fub 8 
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N Laws,” ſays the latter of theſe great men, + are the - 
55 neceſſary relations, reſulting from the nature of things.“ 
There is ſomething of that metaphyſic abſtruſeneſs in this 
definition, Which is not uncommon in the writings of 
Monteſquieu, nor does it lead to the concluſion which he 
intended. If, however, it be conſidered in reference to 
| thofe invariable relations, which different bodies bear 8 
cach other, or the effects of thoſe objects in their various 
applications, the definition becomes fimple*, and may be ap- 
plied to laws in general: and as all laws vary according to 
the different objects to which they relate, it will follow, 
that human laws ſhould vary according to the different 
forms of government, about which they are concerned, 
It may alfo be added, that the reſtraining force, or the 
penalties enforcing laws, ſhould vary in proportion. Re- 
wards and puniſhments ſhould be regulated by the Me. 
. . bias of a government. : 
Ine fame obſervations, which have been found juſt, on 
comparing together different ſchemes of civil government, 
will be found to apply, , alſo, to the different enen 5 
of civil and eccleſiaſtical £ov! ernment. 


Ideas of this kind did not eſcape che penetrating genius 


of Hooker in his admired firſt book of eccleſiaſtical polity. 
One kind of law,” ſays he, © cannot ſerve all kind of 
regimen ;” what 1 complain of, is, that the ſyſtem, 
which he undertook to Slew contradicts his Kindamental 
| maxim. | | 


2 I? 


ing force.“ And again, 8 Jaws do not take their con- 


= « De | «fo. tes Loi. l. 1. . k. 


* Gee Lectures on Polt. Princ oY by. an | ingenious writer, the Rex, David 


„ 11 iam 8. 


ſtraining 


« Laws,” fays Hooker, * not only teach what 18 good, i 
but they enjoin it: they have i in them a certain conſtrain- 
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training force from the quality of thoſe, who deviſe them, 
but from that power, which doth give them the ſtrength 


of law f.“ And that, wherever it is lodged, is the fu- 


preme power. It is, therefore, part of this ſyſtem, that | 
the ſupreme power may eftabliſh ſpeculative opinions of _ 
religion, forms of public worſhip, and plans of eccle- 
ſiaſtical diſcipline; and, as laws imply : a conſtraining force, 8 
religion, conſequently, is enforced by civil penalties. -L 
have nothing to do here, with rites and ceremonies, or 
even chriſtianity, But I affirm, that Mr. Hooker's ſyſtem | 
oppoſes this fundamental maxim of all government, 5 
« Laws are the neceſſary relations ruling from the na- 
: ture of things.“ 5 
Biſhop W arburton has 3 into the ſupport of this = 
| 17 ſtem, by acknowledging, indeed, that the province of 
| the civil magiſtrate 1 1s not properly the care of ſouls, but ” 
| of bodies ; and, conſequently, that he has no right to in- 
| terfere with religion, ( with an exception to the three fun- 
damental maxims of natural religion) as a matter of TRUTH, 
but of utility; and that if it concern itſelf with TRUTH, 
it is only incidentally, by virtue of the ALLIANcE, This 
was an ingenious device. The only misfortune was, that 
biſhop Warburton's ſyſtem went one way, and Facts 
went another. For, Who does not know, that truth 
was the great point, towards which the genius of legiſla- . 
tors was directed in the ſixteenth century, and encouraged 
chriſtian ſtates to unite in HARMONIES, and CONFESSIONS _ 
of FaITH? Equally i ingenious was the diſtinction, between 
PUNISHMENTS and RESTRAINTS. It is, as if the law 
| ſhould ſay, 1 do not harraſs you, as one, Who hath, 
atually, committed murder; ; but as one, who may, „ pro- 
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bably, alt ding the ſteeple, Will a ſufferer perceive 


the diſtinction? 


Facts, too, are not much more favourable to the notion 
of the learned archdeacon of Carliſle, who tells us, the 
intention of the legillature in impoſing {ubſcription to ar- 
ticles, was merely to exclude from the government. the 
| PAPIST, the ANABAPTIST, and the PURITAN ®, Why, 
then, were free-willers haraſſed? And way were arians 


and focinians put to death ? | 
Mr. Hooker's ſyſtem, te h allows colt magiſtracy the 


power „ of making laws, yea laws concerning the molt - 


SPIRITUAL aflalrs of the church,“ leaves the objection, 


v. which ! have ftarted, in all its force, | 
This fundamental error in the“ cecleſiaſtical polity” 
conſiſts in confounding the nature of law. T he nent is 
connected with this, and relates to the adminiſtration of 
Faw: aſligning to thoſe called the laity' eccleſiaſtical 
5 juriſdition, and to thoſe called“ ſpiritual men, 8 a juriſ- 
diction properly civil. 


Were this the proper place, I w ould ol: ſerve, that Als 


Hooker! in marking out the limits of the ſpiritual jurifdic 
tion of the church, hath aſſigned. it, 1 think, too extenſive 


and awful a province. I ſhould hold myſelf bound to 


ſtand aloof from every lociety 11 the univerſe, looner than 
bow to a SPIRITUAL TRIBUNAL |; I would humble myſelr | 
in folitude and ſilence before the GREAT BEING; I W ould 
ſcek e and conſolation from my Maker in the 
pathlefs wa But 1 mult not enter on remarks of this 


. Sec aur; Pipe of moral and political Philoſophy, b. 3.6 ch. 22. p. 219. 
th edit. On Sub! ker to A rticles, 5 5 = | 
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But, Does there not ariſe a ſtrange confuſion of cha- 
racers, on ſuppoſing a priſoner put to the bar, and on 
hearing a civil judge gravely alk, Are there three hypoſtaſes 


in the divine nature, or one? And on hearing : a SPIRITUAL 
man ſay, Let the priſoner be taken to Newgate? 


Mr. Hooker has paſſed high encomiums on thoſe hs re- 


verend, religious, and facred conſultations, | which are 


termed general councils.” But Hooker was too good 


ga man, not to diſtinguiſn the times and practices of the 
primitive chriſtians, from thoſe, „when pride, ambition, 
and tyranny began, by factious and vile endeavours, to d 
abuſe that divine intention unto che furtherance of wicked WT 
reunion . 
This tin gon Was not - de without reaſon.” thi 
1 were | diſpoſed to exhibit all the human paſſions of the -- 
vicious kind, in their full growth; were I inclined to , 
afford infidels a ſmile ; to cover with ſhame the face of 
the chriſtian world, and: to ſtamp eternal infamy on the 
chriſtian name, 1 would only wiſh the attention of na- 


tions called to the proceedings of the- four firſt general coun- 
cils: J would only with to have read aloud to mankind 1118 
epiſtle to the churches, Who firſt eſtabliſhed chriſtianity by 
law; beginning with a determination * to preſerve one 


faith, and fincere charity in the catholic church,” ant 


ending with an order, ** that. if any perſons ſhould be 
found to conceal. any book w ritten by Arius. and ſhould 
not burn it, he himſelf ſhould be put to death.” 


From what ſource have the molt violent evils Lowe 3 in 
upon chriſtendc m? From E) perverſion of this | text, « If | 
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he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto then a2 
an heathen man and publican.” Hence, faints got into 


the judgment ſeat, but princes were firſt to determine who 


I: ſaints. Jeſus taught good politics, as well as good 


morality . WhO made me a ruler or a JUDGE? 
HirHERTO I have conlidered the NATURE, and the 


55 ADMINISTRATION of laws. It remains, to conſider the 
AUTHORITY, that makes them. 


All free ſtates are governed by their. own laws. Mr, 


"Banker: than whom few better underſtood the nature of 
civil government, neceſſarily admitting this fundamental 
maxim, was, therefore, obliged to maintain, “ that the 
church and commonwealth are not too independent ſocie- 
ties; that the church of England, and the people of Eng- 
i land, are the ſame body; there not being : any man of the 
church of England, but the fame man is alſo a member of 
- the commonwealth ; nor any member of the common | 
wealth, which is not alſo of the church of England m.“ 
| | Theſe remarks prepare the way for what he ſays after- | 
wards, Our laws made concerning religion, do take origi- 


nally their eſſence from the power of the whole realm and 
church of England.“ 


* 


That the church oy commonwealth are "ot two inde- 


| pendent ſocieties, is certainly true, notwithſtanding all the 
flouriſhing aſſertions of biſhop Warburton: and yet, tha. 
the church, properly fo called, makes no | part of the legit- 
hive, I have already ſthewn. _ 18 
But if this poſition, 10 the church 4 England, a the Es 

: people of England” are the ſame people, is accurate, me- 
thinks it was ſomewhat curious to ſee one, or two biſhops at 


: moſt, ing under the authority of a a x good and ſenſible little 2 


| ® Eiclef pol. b. 8. p. 407. 
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boy, DEVISING” at leaſt, what was to bind the whole 
nation ; and king * W 5 GIVING his canons : 
the rorcE of LAW.“ 


But is the poſition itſelf accurate? by It may bs: remem- 


bered, then, that at firſt, the oreateſt part of the learned 
in the land were either eagerly affected, or favourably in- 
And were the judgment of the 
moſt learned men in the land to be now taken, reſpecting 
the forms, the doctrine, and the diſcipline of the church, 
what would be their judgment? I tuppoſe preferments * 

of the queſtion. It would not be for- THE DISCIPLINE.” 


0 75 


Frue. But, Would it be for the preſent forms, and doo 


trines, and diſcipline of the church? 
But further, no ſooner was our vrefent regimen. deno- 
minated the church of England, than ſome of the people 
of England diſſented from it. The poſition, therefore, 
was far from being ſtrictiy true, when Mr. Hooker wrote. 
And it is, certainly, leſs ſo now. If this were the caſe, 
there ſhould not be a jew, a catholic, or a diſſenter in the 
land. But, happily for the britiſh government, there are L 
many of all deſcriptions, Diſſenters are very numerous: 
and, as they now have a title in law ?, it would not be 
accurate to fay, the church of England and the people of 
= England are the fame people. | Making, however, fome : 
| allowances for the too high powers, which Mr. Hooker 
aſſigns to the ſupremacy, this ſyſtem maintains, „the par- 
liament of England hath competent authority to define 
: and determine the churches affairs * 


n Eda 5 the I 


= ® © George Gauner 5 Tarek to 51 r. 8 affixed t. to Hocker: 5 Life. Y 


? Furneaux's Letters to Judge Blackſtone, | : Letter !, And Lord Mansfels' 5 


: Speech i in the houſe of lords, at the end. 
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To which I think it ficient to reply, the legiſlature; 
| whoſe laws protect all men in their religious liberties, has 
done its duty, and conſulted its own fafety. 


But the laws, which the legiſlature have framed relative 


to religion, are about matters indifferent". This reflec- 
tion is not quite conſiſtent with what Mr. Hooker ſays 
_ elſewhere: But not to infiſt on this, x reply, Let theſe 


matters then be left indifferent ; dont make LAWS about 


them. 


But wisk MEN are more likely to piace indifferent mat- 
ters in their proper place. Perhaps not. And for this rea- 


fon, Becauſe they are wiſe men. For wile men err, when 


they make their own capacities a ſtandard fot the people. 


The people are then over-rated. Wife men alſo err, whe 
they treat the people as the vulgar. They a are ſure then to 


be under-rated. 

But, How are the 75015 an capable of adjuſting theſe 
indiff erent things? Since Mr. Hooker wrote, at the very 
time lam writing, the people have given proof, that the\ 


Are capable of doing | it. Sbew me a ſociety, aſſembled 


under this conviction, that the deity ought to be worthipped. 


and I will ſhew you one capable of finding out, how he 


ought to be worſhipped. 


I have nothing to do hors with the queſtions reſpectinę f 


| laws changeable, and unchangeable * , lay- -elders, and bi- 
ſhops t, the ſubordinate headſhip of the kings of England. 


and the ſupreme head{hip of the chriſtian legiſlator 1 . 
only ſearch for what is conformable to the welfare of ſo- 


ciety, and of the engliſh g government. 


Theſe remarks, therefore, relate to | the principles, on 
which the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical polity is raiſed : and fromm 
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che following conſiderations [ incline to think: I am not 
very wide of the truth. Mr. Locke Was a great admirer of 


Hooker: and thoſe who have read the Effays on eccleſfia- 
tical polity, and civil government, will recollect, that 
many liberal maxims of Mr. Hcoker's are adopted by 
Mr. Locke, and are, indeed, intery oven in the texture 
of his argument. The judicious churchman is frequently - 
quoted, as authority, by. the incomparable politician. And 

the latter has given us one of the beſt treatiſes on civil go- 
vernment, that had then been preſented to the v vorld. 

But conſider the fame Locke on a ſubject near ly akin to 


the eccleſiaſtical polity; I allude to his letters s on tolera- 


tion. Did ever two performances differ more in their con- 
cluſions than theſe celebrated productions? 80 conſounds 
things, which ought to have been kept diſtinck: the other 
keeps the diſtinction accurate and clear, Hooker was an 
excellent man, but engaged in the ſervice of a ſyſtem, : 
which he defended, T doubt not, from conviction. The 
immortal Locke had no ſyſtem. He was not a divine; but 15 
an inquirer after truth v. | De 
Mr. Hooker was both + a divine and 5 politician : biſhop | 
Warburton was a mere politician : and if ſelf-ſ:Hciency 
and arrogance tarniſh the luſtre of characters, the latter is 
not entitled to that reſpect, which candour delights to pay 
dhe former amidſt all his miſtakes. This praiſe, however, - 
is due to the ſyſtem of ALLIANCE, that, in laying Elaim 
to the principles of liberty, it impeaches the credit of 
FOOLASIACTICAL, e 1. alſo, am, — a mere 


w „ Primo homines, ut tuto ac libere Bike vi atque i injurüs vitam agerent, con- 5 
venere in CIVITAT E My ut ſancte et religioſe, in ECCLESTAM: illa legs, hac = 
 diſciplinam habet ſuam, plane DIV ERSA M. Hine toto ot rhe Chriftiano per tot 


annos bellum ex bello ſeritur, quod MAGISTRATUS: et ECCLESIA inter to | 
OFFICIA confundunt. Miltoai De 23 pro pop. nel Pref. 
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politician ; and as two politicians feldom agree, I ſhall ex- 


poſe a few. ot the mance Uvres of YE brother of the craft, | 
without any ceremony. | | | 
Isar then, that the notion of hs drarch' s INDEPEN- 


DE 'CF Is built” On a weak foundation, and that the A1 


NE is a mere fiction.“ That chriſtianity 18 per- 


bel free, and independent of the kate“, is granted. 


But that the church of England hath, or ought to have, 


uch an independence, as the author of the alliance con- 5 


tends f for, will be denied. 


For, let it be obſerved, th at at the very time the roman 


pontifF exerciſed ſupremacy over England, the ftate had a 


right to authority over all perſons, a claim antecedent to any 
eccleſiaſtical conceſſions; a claim riſing out of that prin- 
ciple by which all civil inſtitutions. were originally ce- 


mente. And as to the church” 8 reſigning „the firſt 


great branch”? of her independence, „that no eccleſiaſtic 
of the eſtabliſhed church ſhould exerciſe his function Wally = 
| out the magiſtrat e's approbation and allowance | hs this 


was, ſurely, no ſuch inſtance of chriſtian humility. For, 


V hat was it, but to give the ſtate, What it had a right to 


before? The revenues of the church were originally the 


| ſtate” $ donation: the fate, therefore, had an indiſputable 
right to the appointment of church offices, prior to the 
era from whence our author dates his. alliance, VIZ, the 
' reformation * , ＋ he church, conſequentiy, had no right 


to 


* Book 2. ch. 4. P- 145. 
Y B. 2. ch. 3. p. 131. I obſerve once for all, that the edition of the Alliance, 


th at. 1 quote, is that of biſhop Hurd's, in the fourth vol. of Warburton' S Works. 


2 35 Edw. I. 25 Edw. III. Statute of Provifors. To ſay, as Mr. Burke, that 
the eſtates of the clergy are 6 priv ate property „ (Reflections on the french revo- 
lution, p. 150. 1ſt ed.) is to co mfound the characters of lord or proprietor, with 


khat of temporary pole flor, or more Properly, of ſteward, At the dawn of the 


refor mation, 
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to deem erteilt independent in this reſpect: A confides a- 
tion, which materially leſſens the dignity of an alliance, 


to be formed between two © ſovereign, and independent 


| ſocieties.” 


But, let me inks the liberty to aſk, W hen was this 


alliance formed? T he biſhop tells us, in Edward the VIth's 
reign. Then it was, he ſays, « that this alliance be- 


tween the proteſtant church of England, and the e ſtate Was 


made; on the natural diſſolution of the a 
the popiſh church and it*.** 
to take his ſtand there. 


Hliance between 
Prudence ir the biſhop 
But he had before obſerved. 
66 that the privilege, which the lte te gained, through the 
reformation, when the clergy in all chriſtian Ga poſſeſſed a third, or 
at leaſt, a fourth part of all the rents and revenues, their power and wealth be- 


came the ſubject of public diſcuſſion. It wes then maintained, and ſuppor ted | by 


- the teſtimony of the moſt eminent fathers of the church, that the poftfeſflons of 


L145 


prieſts were pure alms; (hence they were {1d to be holden in fran ik almoigne). 


and on this ground, on proper occaſions, might be reſumed, "This matter 


diſcuſſed at large at the univerſity of Praguc. Sce the 2d 


verſity of Prague, on the 17ch article of John Wickliffe, proving by. tweaty-four 


reaſons out of the {cripture, that princes and lords temporal have lawful 


and authority over the ſpiritualities of churchmen, &c., las *ox's act and mo- 


numents, at the top of the page are theſe words: “ the clergy are ſtewards, not 


lords of goods.“ Mr. Burke, on the other hand, calls the ſtate the guardians. 


In the above diſſertation the men, whom Mr. Burke calls proprietors, are called 


(in connection with the idea of c pure alms'”) © i tie poor, and beggars: Auftin 
calls them, “ needy fouls.” If the clergy are not © eccletiaftical penſioners of 
the ſtate,” to whom of right do the public revenues belong? If they are not de- 

pendent on the crown, Why do they to this day, as feudal vafſals, do homage for 
their temporalities ? ? When, thercfore, the ſlate hall be obliged to feel reſources in 


the revenues of the church, it will not be an ho of plunder, of robbery, or of 


0 perjury, but of directing property into a channel, which the prof prietor thinks moſt , 


honourable or moſt beneficial. A more equal dittribution would be an act of 
mercy; a more decent regulation an act of wiſdom; a total relumption, where. 
public necellity calls, an act of juſtice. | And when the rule of mercy preſcribes 
the limits of reformation, nothing but what 3 is  exceflive would be lott. 

A ch. 4. 5. 141. 
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* wy 
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conceſſion of the church was SUPREM ACY in MATTERS of 
religion; the church reſigning up her INDEPENDENCY, 
and making the magiſtrate her SUPREME HEAD.” Now 
the magiſtrate was owned SUPREME HEAD, in Henry 
the VIlIth s reign, the act of Edward the V ith did but 

| revive and re-eſtabliſh the title and powers of Supreme 
Head, as poſſeſſed before the reign of Mary. T his great 
branch of independence, then, had actually been gue 
before the ALLIANCE commenced ®. 
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d There had been in the early part of our hiſtory warm diſputes between the 
papacy and the kings of England concerning their reſpectixe privileges, The en- 
croachments of the former had been enormous. From the days of Edward the Iſt, 
therefore, many ſtatutes had been made, to confine its exactions within ſome res- 

ſonable bounds. Theſe ſtatutes related to inveſtitures, receiving appeals to MS 
and ſending legates to England: and by 16 Rich. 2. cap. 5. it was enacted, & that 

if any did purchaſe. tranſlations, bulls, or other inſtruments. from the DP 
Rome, againſt the king, or his crown, or whoſoever brought them to En: gland, 
or did revive, or execute them, they were out of the king' 5 protection, and thar 

: they ſhould forſeit their goods and chattles to the king, and their. perſons ſhould 
; be impriſoned.” Thc proceedings being on a writ, the principal words. of which 
were premunire facies, the aforeſaid ſtatute was called the ſtatute. of præmunire. 

Theſe ſtatutes, though in force, had been frequently ſuffered to lie dormant. 
: Henry the dth reſolved to have them put in execution, and brought all the clergy 
; under a præmunire. But the king on © a reaſonable compoſition, and full fub- 

jection,“ agreed to pardon them. | | DN 

Accordingly in a convocation held'a at Canterbury. (anno I 52 31. ) it was agreed 70 

acknowledge the king protector and ſupreme head of the church of England. And 

in the petition, © the clergy prayed the king to accept 100,000. in lieu of all 
puniſhments, which they had incurred, by going againſt the ſtatutes of proviſors, 


and did promiſe for the future neither to make, nor execute any conſtitution with- 
cut the king's licence; upon which he granted them a general pardon : and the 
convocation of the province of York offering 18840l. with another ſubmiſſion of ß | 
the ſame nature afterwards, though that met with more oppoſition, they were : 1 g I 
pardoned.” Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, part 1. b. 2. p. 113. 2dedit. Under 4 n 
theſe humbling circumftances, then, the clergy took the oath of ſupremacy ; EY 
tho! ugh the ſupremacy itſelf was not ſettled till three years afterwards, viz. anno 


I 3346 To (pak of the c clergy, n NOW as an re e as Mr. Burke has i 1 _ 
done, RE 
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Beides conſidering the church of England as a a chriſtian. 
church, ſhe had not the powERs, of which her inde- 
pendence was the conſequence, ” even on the principles of - 
our church-ſtateſman himſelf. For though he admits with 
| Hooker, that church DISCIPLINE is changeable, this muſt 
be underſtood with ſome degree of limitation, his ſyſtem 
obliging him to admit, that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper 
are fixed. He allo grants that the DOCTRINE of Chriſt is 


„ unalterable e.“ On the principles of Warburton, there- 


fore, the church had not the powers of forming“ a free 
convention.“ She could not part with her independence. 
Lord Bolingbroke, indeed, has ſomewhat miſtated War- 
burton's argument; he has, however, forced out this 
acknowledgment from the biſhop, „ that a chriſtian 
church is debarred from entering into any ſuch alliance 
with the ſtate, as may admit any legiſlator in Chriſt's 
kingdom but himſelf, (that is, a power ii the magiſtrate A 
to ALTER DOCTRINES). but no ſuch power, adds he, is 
granted or uſurped by the ſupremacy of the ſtate ( which 
extends only to DISCIPLINE 435 the unalterable part of the 
law of Chrift being its doctrine. Whether the doctrines 
have not been altered, will be the ſubject of a future in- 


quiry; if they have, both parties have exceeded their 
powers, by © the compact.” _ 


To the queſtion, Where this charter, or treaty of Se 


— 


vention for the union of the two ſocieties 1 is to be found ? 


The biſhop thought i it ſufficient to anfwer, „In the fame _ 
5 with e e act between ur: 


done, (Reflettions on i the french rey dlution,)] is les conſiſtent with truth, than even. 


the notion of biſhop Warburton. Indeed Warburton himſelf bas confuted this 


notion © of Mr. Burke. 2 


6 Poſtſcript to the 4h edit, P. 200. 
£ : BE op. | 
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trate and people, ſo much inſiſted on in the common rights 
of manline 


STE 


But IT am not ſatisfied with this anſwer. 


For the original compact 1 is the only legitimate founda- | 
tion of civil ſociety.” Nor is it neceſſary to inſiſt on the 
conſtitutions of the american ſtates, or on the declarations 


of rights in France; as though no other examples of a con- 


tract could be produced. There was an expreſs contract 
between the Gileadites and Jephthah before the Lord, and 

all Ifrael followed them. The grecian ſtates had a con- 
tract: and even the officer among the Romans, whoſe 
power was the moſt extenſive, I mean the dictator, was 
bound by a condition, ne quid detrimenti reſpublica capiat, 


that the commonwealth ſhould receive no injury. Livii hiſt. 


In the coronation oath, as Blackſtone accurately obſerves, 
there is a fundamental and expreſs contract, the principal 
articles of which appear to be at leaſt as ancient as © the 


Mirrour of Juſtices, and even as the time of Bracton.“ 


Blackſtone's Comment. vol. 1. p. 228, 229. 4to edit. 
Mirrour of Juſt. + Sritioa Lot rt 1. . 0. He 
might have produced his ee the firſt ſaxon 
kings, and even, as I have already ſhewn, from the duke | 
of Normandy. See Cone. Brit. Spelman. So that it is 
the baſis of the britiſh government, and the very language 
of our conſtitution ſpeaks out, what the doctrine of an 
original contract implies. Something like it, 0 ſays the 
biſhop, © we ſay of our ALLIANCE.“ Things that appear 
very much alike at a diſtance, are ſometimes widely dif- 
ferent, as we approach them, Now this 1 ſay of our AL- 
LIANCE. It has not only never been formed, it is not 
= even implied, i the very notion is unnatural; it is not only 
a mere fiction, but attempts to realize it, have pro- 


1 p. 140. | 
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duced practices unjuſt and unconſtitutional, | For let it 


be noted, 85 . ws 


That the ſtate Aipulated, as an article of the all Iance. 


that the adminiſtration of public offices ſhould be appro- 
priated to the church, to the excluſion of the reſt of the 


community *. 6 Thele, it ſeems, were to be conſidered 


as a reward for her ſervices,” and as a £ protection: againſt 
her enemies.“ Now this 1 ſay | is diſgraceful, unjuſt, un- 
cConſtitutional; moreover, what is worſe fill for this poli- 
tical ſyſtem, trifling and ineffective: and, to borrow a little 


warburtonian ſelf-ſuficiency, the - doctrine itſelf is falſe. 


For this was no condition. in the original alliance, as he 
calls it, it was hedged 1 in a century after the famous alliance : 
was. formed; even when the teſt law was framed ; of 
which more hereafter. | | 


„ Reward,” ſ: VS biſhop Warburton, 60 is not one of the 
"ſanctions of civil ſociety s. 


diſtenters from places and offices. But I obſerve a little ma- 
nageme nt with the word“ reward.” 4 diſtinguiſh between : 
reward and a capacity for receiving it. Every g good citizen | 
is capable of this: a good government alſo is capable of 
_ enforcing it, becauſe it cav diſtinguiſh the objects of its 
5 fayour, | The law ought. not to ſay, * Are you a good 
man?“ Are you 4 Soak chriſtian? Here 1 acknowledge : 
the motive” ſhould be known. The queſtion, there- 
fore, belongs to a higher tribunal. But civil government | 
Can determine this queſtion, Are you a good citizen? For 
the „ motive” need not be known. A* judicial“ deter- 
mination, therefore, is not neceflary h. Nor is civil ſociety 
diſcharged of its debt, when it Tt utenes mere protec- 


dee b. 3. ch. Lb 8B. 1, ch. 3. 5 B. 1. p. 31, 32. 
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tion, For ale one party poſſeſſes all public offices, and 


the reſt are excluded from adminiſtration, the ſervices of 


the former muſt be paid out of a tax levelled on the latter. 
All parties contribute to raiſe the fund, and one only re- 


ceives out of it. Society, therefore, is in arrears with the 


diſſenters. „„ OI 
I obſerve a little management, alſo, with the word 
SOCIETY. It was expedient for the biſhop to prepare his 


reader for this whimſical difcov cry, that chriſtianity formed 


a political ſociety. It was, RES neceſſary to lay 
down this previous maxim, That religion conſtitutes a 
ſociety :”* he, accordingly, attacks with vigour the notion, 
« that religion is a Lind of divine philoſophy in the mind,” 


and goes {word in hand equally among“ the philofophers,” 


and the © ſectaries !.“ We allow great geniuſes to act, 
no and then, the knight of la Mancha, as doth here our 
renowned church- ſtateſman. For moſt of the philoſophers 
| have been advocates for what he calls policied ſocieties, for 
the vulgar; thou gh averſe to their ſhackles themſelves, 
from Aa conviction that“ they are founded in error and 


27 


ties.” And ſome think, that the ſectaries have been zea- 
lous for religious ſocieties, even to the extreme. . Even 
that © wiſe ſect'“ (as the ſneering Warburton calls the 
guakers) admit ſociety into their religion, as our author 
himſelf hath exemplified in the cafe of Mr. Pen, and 


Mr. Barclay: I alſo add, that t! hoy are a living example of 


the fal hood of his aſſertion, * That the quaker aboliſhes 
the very being of a church k, ” for I admit Mr. Locke's 
_ definition of a church, in preference to any th ung, that the 

author of the alliance lays down, viz. lt is a free lociety 
of men Alembling of cheir own. accord, to pay public 
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worſhip to God, in that manner, which they believe to be 


acceptable to the deity, and tending to promote their ſal- 


vation. But the ſectaries are not “ proper ſocieties,” 
that is, as he elſewhere ſpeaks, policied ſocieties,” or 
« political ſocieties.” This, L confeſs, is true. And no 
remark is more true, than that of Rouſſeau's, '©& The: - 
chriſtian religion is, at bottom, more hurtful than bene- 
ficial, to the firm conſtitution of the ſtate ;” ſubſtituting | 
only for the chriſtian religion, me chriſtian. prieſthood, 9 
| that | is, political religion. | 


C H A b. VII. : 


TIER OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. REMARKS | ON 
MR, PALEY, AND OTHERS, 


Bro one of the © fanatic das oh 3 with coolneſs 
| enough to examine our eſtabliſhment, have heat enough to 
deſpiſe it, I am forry my limits do not allow me to conſider 
more at large the arguments of this polite writer. proceed : 
to collect together as conciſely as poſſible other reaſons for 
our preſent eftabliſhment, and ſome reaſons againſt it. EE 
It is faid, then, that the ſtate of ſociety is weak, 354 
ſolicits the ſupport of religion ; that religion is expoſed to 
injury, and requires the protection of the ſtate“: hence is 
inferred the neceſſity of an union: civil and eccleſiaſtical i 
Polity too, though Filing. from different foundations, are 


"1 redet 5 the &th edit, of the Alliance, _ 
b 3 b. 1. ch. 3» | 
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faid to meet in a center, and to form the ſtrong arch of 
government“: that the civil magiſtrate may chooſe his reli- 


gion, as well as individuals: that the ftate hath a right of 
private judgment: that all religions are conſtitutional and 
legal, that are appointed by the ſtate 4: that chriſtian em- 
perors over- ruled religion : that the kings of En gland had 
an ancient claim on the ſupremacy ©: and that the jewiſh 


- polity illuſtrates the propriety, and confirms che excellency 


of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution ; it being © by pattern of 
that example, that ecclchaſtical cauſes are by our laws an- 


nexed to the crown; and that the excellence of our 


engliſh. eſtabliſhment 3 is, that while it confines civil offices 

And employments to its Own members for {ecurity, it gives 

a free tolcration to the reſt; allowing liberty of conſ-ence, 
: yet protecting the eſtabliſhment by a teſt law s. 


As a teſt law 1s ſuppoſcd to be the ſupport of an eſta- 


i 


bliſhment, and an eſtabliſhment an eſſential part of civil 
polity, teſt laws and an eſtabliſhment are ſaid to have a 
mutual influence on each other, ſo that the removal of the 
former would haſten the deſtruction of the latter. And 
what would be gained? Have not thoſe who have made 
objections to eſtabliſhments and teſt laws, given proof, 
that they are in purſuit of an U topia, 2 ſcheme contrary 
to the common ſentiments, and the univerſal practice of 
” mankind? Have not thoſe. who have oppoſed eſtablith-. 
ments and teſt laws in one form, been obliged to adopt 
them in another? The Puritans in queen Elizabeth's 
feign made great: outcr les againſt epifcopacy , but took the 


| Reli Spelman. 
d Rotheram's Eſſay on eſtabliſhments. 


* Burnet's Hiſt, of the reformation, part 1. "Bo rob; 2dedit 
I Ecoleſ. Pol. b. 8. p. 47. 
8. Ales, b. 3. 
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firſt opportunity of abliſhini eren they fed 
in the reign of James from an eſtabliſhment in England, 


and were for eſtabliſhing uniformity in America“ even 


Mr. Pen, it has been ſaid, when he advanced to legi flation, 
found a teſt law abſolutely neceſſary for the purpoles of 


or ſaid to be the ground of oppo! lition, rather than a regard 8 
to the inter eſts of any particular government.“ | 


1 would juſt obferve, that the queſtion relative to eſta- 
bliſhments (though queſtions of this kind do not properly 


fall under this diviſion) does not turn upon the iſſue of this 5 
principle. that man is by his conſtitution. I religious ani- 
mal, and not an atheiſt,” but on this, whether this reli- 
gious animal, in conformity to his reaſon and inſtincts, 
. not provide better for himſelf, than the ſtate, or, to 
| keep to Mr. Burke's idea, his keepers, will prov ide for him; 
nor on this principle, * whether we would uncover our 
nakedneſs, and throw off the chriſtian religion; but on | 

theſe, whether we ſhould not be better clothed with the 

pure veſtment of chriſtianity, than the flimſy decorations 


of human folly ; leſs till will it depend on this principle, 


that without ſuch proviſions as eſtabliſhments, “ temporary 
Poſſeſſors and life-renters in commonwealths, that is, the 
legiſlative and executive powers, would act as if they were 
their maſters, and that therefore a church eſtabliſhment 1 18 


eſſential to the ſtate; 


Theſe objections of Mr. Burke are only mentioned cur- 


borily, for as moſt of them do not properly belong to this 


* Ramſay" 5 Hit. of the amer 8 vol. I. p. 9. 
Alliance, p. 233. „ 
Reflect. on the revolution in France, 


place, 


Envy of the ruling party, therefore, 


and leaſt of all on this, © that ſociety 
is a partnerſhip in all virtue, and in all perfection k. 15 
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place, ſo do none of them Appear to me to o carry much 
weight. 5 1 2 85 

I ̃ here is, however, an objection, which ſhould be taken 
in, though neither docs this properly affect this part of my 
ſubject. Some writers then have been aſhamed to conſider 
religious eſtabliſhments, under the character of alliances 
= with civil ma giſtracy, conceiving that ſuch 1 notion debaſes 
| religion, and diſhonours government. Without an eſta- 
bliſhment, ho wever, they ſuppoſe, ſuſficient proviſion is 
not made for the intereſt of religion: and the light, in 


which they view fuch an inſtitution, is that of a {cheme 
of inſtruction l. This, it is acknowle edged, is th 


moſt 
<> reſpectable view of eſtabli ſhments, and may appear, per- 
haps, the capt mapa WW an entire removal of 
them. POE 
Io0o theſe objections I Toy, that as the ſtate of bee 
” is weak, and wants the ſupport of religion, every indivi- 
dual ſhould be encouraged to chooſe his religion, and feel 
no inconvenience from his choice : the religion, which 
people chooſe for themſelves, will be perſonal; and that 
will give ſtrength to ſociety; all beyond, will weaken it. 
As religion expoſed to injury? It is the duty of the civil 
_ magiſtrate to protect it; it is alſo his intereſt; if the civil 
magiſtrate protect all parties, all parties will have an in- 
tereſt in ſupporting the magiſtrate; this reciprocal obliga- 
tion will create a firm and läſting union; and there will be 
no occaſion to make terms, or rike an unrighteous bar- 
gain. Let the balance of religious opinions be preſerved, 
and a porze will at the fame time be thrown into the ſcale 
of government. Let tlie civil magiſtrate chooſe his reli- 


| gion: but let him not * preſume 1 to chooſe a religion for me. 


1p. Ley's mo r. aid i pol pits vol. 2. p. 305, th edi 


Bui 
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Bat if, ifter all, a ſtate muſt have a religion, let us not be 
ſurprifed if it partake of ſtate __ and worldly policy : 


and if it be buried in the ruins, Which mult, in the iſſuc, 


overwhelm all corrupt g government 


1 961 
4 
* > 


The authority of chriſtian emperors, and the claims of 


engliſh kings, mu Kot be pleaded as argument, unleſs it 


can be proved, that chriſtian emperors and engliſh kings, 


* = 


always did b and that their pra aQic ce is a rule for us. 


But the reverſe of this wil be e Pound true; and, 1 this 


period of the world, weak indeed is that politician, who 


waſtes his time, arid diff. pates Bis tale nds, in admiring the 


follies, and imitating the vices of his anceſtors. In the 
gueſtion relative to ellavitiments, impartial inquiry wil 

find arguments, that demonſtrate their impolicy. It would 
ſhew us, that men the leaſt eminent for wiſdom, have 


been the moſt. amb itious of power; and that the moſt arbi- 
trary g governors have not u nufually been the moſt zealous 
ſaints. As to the jewith 5 poli ity, it was of a genius peculiar 


to itſelf; controlled by a divine, though 1 nv:itible ſov ereign, 


* 
it Was directed to a 
ternal regimen, it was. not to have its li] cneſ in the vaſt 


Da 
1 


{ſyſtem of human _ Jocal as to its principles, it could 


not ſuit itſelf to the general wants of civil government. 


MING 5 3 133 
Nor, indeed, had © 


uthority, fince aflumed by c ehriffian kings. They were, 
indeed, to keep the law, but they might not alter the 
DOCTRIN s. But, Wh ere is the divine command autho- - 
| rizing, or enc: airaging an imitation of a jewiſh original # 
And, where is the people, who have, indeed, copied it? 


9 


The moſt ſplendid imitations have been gorgeous daubings, 
or ſolemn caricatures. And our artiſts have been too often _ 


I] 


the very reverſe of thoſe maſters, whom they profeſſed to 


Copy. As to the general enter of nations, though it 


8 : N 8 1 | could 
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could be ſhewn, that all ſtates had exhibited ſome eſtd- 
bliſhed forms, and public teſts, it would only ſhew us, 
what had been the cuſtoms of antiquity; but if cuſtoms 
have proceeded on miſtakes, Why are they to be continued 
as laws to poſterity ? There have been always cunning 
men and dupes. But politics are capable of unknown de- 
grees of improvement. Political wiſdom is not wont to 
 thew itſelf in imitation, but in gaining experience {rom 
the errors of paſt ages, in following the order of improve- 
ments, in reſcuing truth from the rubbiſh, of gothic anti- 
Juity, and political knavery. Standing on a ſuperior emi- 
nence, ſhe ſees not the fabrics of ſupe erſtition, or the babels 
of ignorance; ſhe ] hears not the tumults of ambition, the 
ſhouts of conqueſt, or the noiſe of faction. The object in 
her eve is MAN. Him ſhe invites, undeceives, inſtructs, 
bhumanizes, bleſſes: and in correſpondence to the wants 
and capacities of exiſting nations, and not to the imperfect 
conceptions of ancient legiſlators, or the rude impertinence 
of departed tyrants, ſhe forms her councils, and directs her 
meaſures. And as preſent times come forward to her far= 
vey, and engage her attention, the ſees liberty in the train, 
while antiquity retires from her eye, and vaniſhes in a 
point. Too well inſtructed to admire defects, for their an- 
tiquity ; or to overlook improvements becauſe incomplete, 
ſhe advances with prudence, yet with intrepidity with hu- 
mility, yet with perſeverance ; with modeſty, yet with | 
ſucceſs. Happy to ſend out miſtakes, as well as to purſue 
: diſcoveries, ſhe yields without meanneſs, and conquers. 


without inſolence; and thus never reſts, till he gains per- 
fection: This, this is political wiſdom. The puritans in 
the moſt violent times acted more agreeably to the princi- 
| ples of the britiſh conſtitution, than their oppreſſive adver- - 
faries; and the Walen in Penſy Iyania exhibited the faireſt 

| model . 
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model of a free toleration; that had as vet been exhibited to 
the chriſtian world. But the puritans had not the moſt en- 


larged views of religious liberty and Mr. Pen, when he 
tramed a teſt law, the mildeſt, that had, as yet, been pro- 
poled, did yet claim too much. The Americans in their 
new conſtitution have improved on their ancient plan m. 


Admitting, for a moment, the nece ity of an eſtabliſh- 


ment, a teſt law, conſidered as a reſtraint on diſlenters, 18 


_ 


eſſential neither to its exiſtence, or Erength. Holland, 


— 


1 


9 85 5 | | 
Germany, Ruſſia, and, of _ Hou S, Even F rance afford 


proofs to the contrary n. Scotland and Ire 
conſiderable weight into the — e. We have been told by 


a prelate of Ireland, that the preferva tion of the eſtabliſned 
church was owing to the C onduct of diſſente rs. III E. Ung- E 


land, alſo, we had an eſtabliſhment before we had a teſt 


law, and ſince a teſt law has e framed, it has been 


prox ed, that an eſtabliſhment colle Es firen gth, in propor- 
tion as the toleration 18 enlarged ., There are periods, 
when truth is ſeen by conttaſt, and reformation follows 
clole upon corruption. | 9 
But admitting, that the removal of a ter law 155 A 


remote tendency to weaken Au eſtabliſh ent and CVI 5 


it, 
ſuppoſing an elcal bliſhment altogeth 


C3 


think, all our fears for religion are ill founded: and all 
other fears proceed from ſelfiſhne 15 or ambition. When 


was chriſtianity taught with the greateſt zcol, and received. : 
in the 5 ſimplicity? Before the Eſtabli hment . 


by Conſtantine the great. I am alſo for ced to admit, that 
religion reſts on a ſtronger baſis, where it 18 not eſtabliſhed, 


than where it is. Survey the different parties without the 


= See the end of this chapter, notes, 


n Right of proteſtant diſſenters to a Fompis lete tol dteration, part 2. ch. 6 
* Ibid, part 2. ch. 6. 5 


church; 


land too throw a 
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church; they ſtand firm, though not eſtabliſhed ; they 

are even oppreſſed by the eſtabliſhment, yet they ſtand 
firm. —Nor are they either “ atheiſts” or „ infidels,” 

- whatever ſome miſtaken men, or ſome hirelings of the day 
may inſinuate. | Would they loſe ground, if thoſe opprel- 
ſions were taken away by the removal of our eſtabliſh-_ 

ment? Very far from it. As to thoſe, who now compole . 

the eſtabliſhed church, if the legiſlature had not made pro- | 


viſion. for them, they would naturally ſink into one or 
other of the ſects, or form ſocieties more agreeable to their 


| taſte: and real religion, ſo far from loſing any thing, 
would, I am perſuaded, be a conſiderable gainer. Thoſe, 8 
ho felt no intereſt in religion, would do, as they do now. 
They would either, from conſiderations of decency, or: 
- worldly intereſt, frequent, on the firſt day, ſome place of 
th worſhip, or elſe ſmoke their pipes, talk politics, viſit their 


coulins, and take their pleaſure, as they do now: and 


virtue, truth, and piety, would compoſe the“ conſecra- 
tion of the ſtate ?. 


The ſtate of thoſe diſenters, who have academies more 


profeſſedly appropriated to the ſtudy of ſacred literature, 
than either of our univerſities, as well as “ a claſs of men, 
ſet apart to the teaching of religion, and to the conducting 
of public worſhip, and for theſe purpoſes ſecluded from 
other employments d, affords, I think, a 1ufficient reply 
to Mr. Paley's firſt queſtion on eſtabli ſhments: for they 
differ as well from the quakers, i who have no ſeparate 


5 


clergy,” as from the eſtabliſhed clergy, in not being ſet 
apart by public authority. his ſyſtem entirely ſets aſide 


Mr. ie & 5 remark, « that it would be found impoſſible 


Þ See Burke $ reflections, Kc. 


0 2 8 5 mor. and 25 Philoſ. vol. 4: 36 70 edit, 
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to engage men of worth and ability in me ſacred profeſ- 
eon. 
ment of many of the molt reſpectable of the eſtabliſhed 


For have not this order of men, even in the judg- 


clergy, produced ſome of the ableſt defences of chriſtia- 


nity ? And, Shall we entertain that opinion of many learned 
men within the church, as to ſuppoſe, they would have 
been lets induftrious i in their reſearches, or leſs communi- 


cative of their labours, if they had not been excited © by 


thoſe allurements, which invite men of talents to enter 

the church?“ 

I acknowledge, indeed, that thoſe who engage in che 
miniſterial profeſſion, when ſupported by voluntary contri- 1 
butions, may be expoſed to difficulties, and even warped 
by temptations; I acknowledge, that a polemical and 
proſelyting ſpirit, mixed with views of private gain, may 

ſometimes generate ſtrifes and indecent jealouſies*.” Vet 
trifling are theſe evils, when compared with the alarming : 
conſequences of the oppoſite ſyſtem. In the one Caſe, it ; 
is the popular preacher, availing himſelf of what he con- 


ceives the ſimplicity of the vulgar, ſtudying the arts of 


inſinuation, ſowing a few errors, and miſleading : a handful _ 
of people: in the other, it is the aſpiring prelate, inſtruct- 
ing mankind to do homage to the power, that enſlaves 

them; concealing truth behind the ſplendid apparatus of 


office ; flattering the magiſtrate to perpetuate SIE, and : 
; a the 3 of NAT IONS . 


od r Paley' s mor. and palir, Wust vol. 4; * 323. 
I did. p. 319. e 


That Mr. Burke's fears from a OY of eccleſiaſtical canvaſs, are e 5 
may de ſeen by the practice adopted in America, and now alſo in France: tat 
they are groundleſs in regard to the diſſenters in England, ſee well maintained by 
one of Mr. Burke's anſw erers. Letter to Mr. Burks from, a Lear _ y PE 


KLOrney, p- 101; 102. 
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But the abuſes of individuals afford 1 no plea againſt inſti- 


tutions, juſt in their principles, and benevolent in their 


tendencies. Let the two ſyſtems be examined by this cri 
terion, and | thall not be long in determining where the 


truth lies; let them alſo be conſidered on another ground, 


and the advantage ſtill is evidently in favour of the leſs 


_ exalted party. Ihe tender attachments, and ſtrong triend-. 
Jhips, which exiſt between paſtor and flock, united toge- 
ther by mutual obligations, afford a ſtrong preſumption, _ 


that th e ſv ſtem wh ich leaves the maintenance of miniſters 


to the tree and voluntary cxertions of the people, is pre- 


ferable * to a legal prov:ition, compulſory on thoſe who 


FI -: 


Jo fav the leaſt of one ſyſtem, it 1s 


evidently founded in juſtice. Whereas the other, that 
leaves the paſtor independent of the flock, has contrary 


tendencies. The affection and reſpect, which ought to 


be equally divided among a fociery of friends, (and ſacl 
men uniting in focial worſhip ought ever to be) retires to 

the hall of a great patron. As to the flock, the paſtor feel: 
His independence, affects a ſuperiority, mutual attachment 


is not known, and A compulſory v proviſion is paid with 8 


| luctanec. and received with ſuſpicion. 


With ar guments derived from the nature of chriftianity, 1 
and the prophecics of the holy ſeriptures, let the friend to 
truth attack religious eſtabliſhments. W. hatever ſtrength 


5 thev challenge for themſelves from the cuſtoms of anti- 
duity, Or the practice of exiſting nations, they are found- 
ed on the ſand. The touch of philoſophy will ſhake 
them, the foot of time will deſtroy them.” If chriſtianity 
had been left to its own inherent force, the difhcultics, 


ariting trom the extent of pariſhes, and the maintenanc 6 


. « Paley 3 bar: and pol. philof. vol. 2, . 314. 


of 


% ͤò d Tf IT ¼—ôu RE OM 
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of miniſters, Would. ere now, not Jus exiſted, But 1 


muſt not enter on this queſtion here. 
The doctrine of * general expedience,” the baſis 55 Mr. 


Paley” 8 philoſophy, has been lately examined by a judicious | 
writer*: the evil tendency of the principle he has, I think, 
fully ſhewn; and with a candour, liberality, and good 


ſenſe, for which, I am perſuaded, he will receive the 
thanks of Mr. Paley. So far as relates to eſtabliſhments, 


the tendency of this principle is molt pernicious. Under 5 
its ſhelter, the tyrant and politician deluge the world in 
blood, and the philoſopher « converts articles of faith into 


inicles of peace 


I conclude this chapter with a reflection of : an Excellent 
writer. And if this be our opinion concerning eſta- | 
bliſhments, that they are not ſtrictly vindicable on prin- 


ciples of liberty, we ſhall ealily perceive, that an eſta- 


: bliſhment without a toleration ; 18 deteſtable; and that 8 
An eſtabliſhment with a toleration, . the” toleration, 


which is the moſt ſacred part of the conſtitution: that, 
being the aſſertion of religious liberty, which is a natural 5 


right; whereas an eſtabliſhment i 18 always, more or leſs, 


"at invaſion or infringement of it: and ſhould any of 
thoſe, who acquieſce in religious cſtablithments, happen 
to embrace ſuch ſentiments concerning them, I can 
ſee no worſe conſequence likely to ariſe, than that 
they would be more zealous for reducing them to.-as 
near a conformity as pothble with chriſtian liberty, and 
chriſtian ſimplicity; whereas high notions of the au- 
5 of eccleſiaſtical governors, or of the civil magi- 


W Jc Je Paley.” 


L The principles of moral philoſophy e and ey applied to the 5 


conflitution of civil ſock TY, by Mr. Gitborne. 
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ſtrate in matters of religion, are apt to teach that .“ pa- 
tient reſignation of private conduct to public judgment, 


which, though „many ingenious authors” ſeem o 
think very COMMENndaDIE, 15 am 1 it 18 not ae . 


to defend v. 


FT Furneaus' $ Letters to judge Blackfione, p. 49. Rows. 1 cannot ſuffer my- 
ſelf to paſs unnoticed Here the difingenuous conduct of. biſhop Warburton, who, 
in giving us the ſentiments, as he would have us believe, of king William, both 
before, and after he came to the crown, ſays, © his conduct was uniformly the 
-. fame. He gave them, that is, the proteſtant diſſenters, a TOLE RATION, by E 
would not conſent to aboliſh the teſt. The only fault I find with this account S 
| ſays Dr. Furneaux, is, that it is not hiſtory, but fable. He has, accordingly, | 
given a fair ſtatement of this matter from hiſtorians of credit, from the ſpecc} | 
of his majeſty, and from the 3 of the: two houſes, | Furneaux's Letter. 


P. op notes. 


N. B. To illuſtrate p. 2 555 1 244 this article of the new j ecaftitution' In ame- 5 
rica, „The Senators and Repreſentatives, and the members of the ſeveral ſtate : 
; legiſlatures, and all executive and judicial officers, doth of the united ſtates, ard 
5 of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be bound by oath, or affirmation, to ſupport this new 


conftitution, but no religious teſt ſhall ever be required, a3 a qualification to an 
office, or public truſt, under the united ſtates.” Art. 6. - Nine of the fates UC = 


ceded to the new conflitution, in 1787. In 1786 the late of Vi irginia paſſed an. 


act for religious freedom,” by w hich the maintenance of miniſters is left at the 

option of the people. The policy of theſe ſtates, and the Proſperity of religion in 
Vi irginia, confirm my remarks on theſe ſubjects, and afford an addition; Anfr. 
*o many things ady anced by biſhop ee and Mr. Paley. 1 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON GOVERNMENT. THE BALANCE | 


OF OPINIONS ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


| Tax reader will keep in mind, that the queſtion on ſub- 
fcription 3 is neceſſarily conneCted with another on the prin- 
ciples of the britiſh conſtitution. In this chapter, there- . 
fore, I propoſe to take the balance of opinions, and to hold 
it with an impartial hand. An Inquirer ſhould be a kind 
of inſulated man. 80 let me be conſidered here, neither 
churchman nor diſſenter, one for whoſe follies and mifſ- 
takes no party is reſponſible. Here and there a church- 5 
man or a diſſenter may happen to coincide with me in ſen- 
timent, but for no other reaſons, than a deiſt or a jew 55 
may: but in all ſects and parties 1 ſhall have a decided 
majority againſt me. "The reader therefore muſt conſider me 
as moving with none. I affect not to deſpiſe any party; „ 
reſpect worth in all: but I will involve none in imputa- ey 
tions, which proceed from the delivery of invidious truths. 
In giving an opinion, I will neither be dogmatical, nor cen- 

1 forious : but I will have no reſerves. : 
What virtue is to individuals, that government is to 8 
| community, its dignity and ſtrength. BE 
A government has wiſdom, when it expreſſes not the 
will of the few, but the reaſon of the many; juſtice, 5 
8 where i it is ſuited to. their wants. Where proviſion is not 

made for theſe, there is no wiſdom, no juſtice; and in 
Proportion as theſe Prov iſions are Precarious or defective, 
| 8 3 „„ Ts government | 
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5 government 18 unſtable, is incomplete, and fooner or later 
. muſt yield. | 


Where a nation governs, forms of government are arbi- 


5 trary, tranſient, they depend on the will of that nation. 
Y Principles there may be, which enter into that government, 


| which vary not ; they may be eſſential to the happineſs « of 
man, to the happineſs of a nation: and as individuals, ſo 
nations cannot will. their own miſery, except through 


miſtake. 


Whatever, therefore, is found to be inconſiſtent with : 
i he happineſs of a nation, cannot expreſs its will; it can 
never be a fundamental in gove ernment. Is it a law? K 


max, it ought to be repealed. 


_ The more the foundations of government | are looked ; 
Into, it will appear, there are certain claims, which are 


ſtrong, but they are ſtrong only by prejudice or by cuſtom. 


* hen the true claim comes, they give way. i Nothing ; 


can reſiſt this. The true claim is that. which 13 better 
tounded, the more it 18 examined, it is the \W I1, L-OF THE 


cox MUNIT V. Where the true claim has not been made, 


a nation never was ſtrictly free; it was never ſovereign; ; the 


Fade mind was nev er known. 


I have laid down what are ſuppoſed to be the Princ ples 2 
of the britiſh. conſtitution. Theſe, (the fundament; . 
mean, I here ſpeab only of theſe) go into all good govern- 
ments: none are good, which do not, in ſome form or. 
: other, Prov ide tor them. Prineiples are not formed from 
the cuſtoms of antiquity, the caprices of party, or the 
expedients, contrivances, ſhifts, and ſtruggles of faction. 
Ihey are the reſult of thought and experience ; they im- 
ply legiſlative intellect; they form ſcience, the reverſe | 
cot prejudice : the reverſe too frequently of thoſe rules, 
bp which nations are e governed. | 50 tar as theſe funda- | 
„ . mentale a: 
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mentals extend, England hath a good conſtitution ; prove 
that they dv not exiſt, and you prove that England has no 
conſtitution at all, or you reduce it to a theory : or prove 
there is a force that over-rules theſe principles, and you 
8 reduce it to a theory. Whether England has a conſtitution 
in the ſtrict ſenſe laid down! in the declaration of rights in 
: F rance a, or whether it is a © form of government without 
a conſtitution,” I ſhall not here determine b. 
The reader, however, will perceive, that in ſpeaking 
. of the engliſh conſtitution, J have already yielded to the 
| opinion that there i is too much of theory! in it. But con- | 
ſtitutions are for uſe, kinds of directories to legiſlatures; 
N and one excellent in theory may be defective 1 in practice. : 


In E. ngland and fome other European ſtates the ſupreme 


- magiltrate is ſtyled king; a title under which different 
nations have had very different ideas. 1 here | iS n charm, ; 
no evil in names. Some of the grecian magiſtrates had the 
name of king without the majeſty, the roman emperors _ 
the majeſty without the name. In the old teſtament, Abi- 
5 melech i is called king, wha yet could be only a general. 1 he 
ſame might be ſaid of monarchs, if in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
monarch meant no more than public functionary. But when 
european ſtates ſpeak of a ſovereign lord, of a facred ma- 
jeſty, of a defender of the faith, and tlie lords anointed, 
mankind are miſled, The former term favours of con- 
queſt, the next of theological claims; the third of ſuper- 
ſtition, if not of ſomething worſe; the laſt is the incenſe 
of prieſts to the prile of kings. They have no neceſſary 
connection with civil magiſtracy. Here it Was the e : 
5 Stuart e were miſled, and at length ruined * *. 


5 Art. 16. | 5 
o See Mr. Painc's firſt and EP" parts of the right of man. 
* F id. Jacobi Opera Jus lüb. monarchiæ. | 
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Many evils * know are chargeable on edle mo- 
narchies. It has been aſked in return, are elective mo- 
narchies the only evils, that can befall nations ©? But, 
- whether the evils proceed not from making the office too 
great a prize, from the cabals of aſpiring ariſtocrats, or 
| ſome unſyſtematic and partial procedure in the forms of 1 
election, ſhould be conſidered. The diſorders in Poland 
will be found, perhaps, to have flowed from this ſource; 
the rapid ſucceſſion of the algerine deys, from leaving the 
election to the military 4. Evils there are in that ancient 
republic, or more properly, the ariſtocracy of Venice. 
But the appointment of the doge is not one of theſe. He 
is choſen out of the ſenate for two years, and falls again ; 
into that body without thoſe cabals, which convulle nations. 
The ancient Catalonians choſe their ſupreme magiſtrate 
every fix months; they were a happy, a virtuous people. 
| Their liberties were not deſtroyed by exceſs of liberty, but | 
by the inſolence of an eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm e. N 
The government now exiſting in France makes the 
crown hereditary. The crown of Poland is ſtill elective 
as to families, but hereditary ſucceſſion takes place to the 
throne f. But! in both kingdoms, the nation enacts laws, | 
and the perſon, wearing the crown, is not placed on that 
eminence, from whence tyrants cruſh the liberties of na- 
tions. This proceeds from the wiſe arrangement of the 
powers, that appoint the legiſlature. In France the na- 
tion is ſupreme, I am not here deciding on the ſuperior 
excellencies of an hereditary or elective monarchy. In the 
balance of opinions ] with to find political truth. 1 am | 
s an ingtie, not a dogmatiſt. 5 


. Sidney on gov. ch. 2. 8 26. 

| © Shaw's travels, p. 1IIf. 
See Robinſon s Fcclef. reſearches, p. 39 
1 New — of Poland, art. 7. | 


There 
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There is a modern government where the office of ſu- 
preme magiſtrate is ſo frugally ſupported, ſo wiſely directed, 
and where the electing powers ariſe from ſo prudent an 
arrangement, that I venture to affirm, the evils charged 
on elective governments are never likely to happen ?. 
In hereditary government this at leaſt muſt be ſaid, that Th, 

the evils of them cannot be remedied, the good to be ex- 
pected is uncertain. Good and evil qualities are ſwal- 

lowed up in the line of ſucceſſion, and one who 1 is deliciz 
: humani generis may be ſucceeded by a monſter : as to oaths, Ou 
a way there is of violating them, without incurring the 

_ odium. Beſides, by being made too ſecure, they may be 

rendered feeble. IT hey may look to miniſters for ſupport, 
do flatterers for importance. Monteſquieu thought it was 

eſſential to deſpotiſm that the ſultan ſhould chooſe the 
Vviier. The excellence of the roman government, Sidney 
5 remarks, was, that it enabled the people to expel a tyrant, 
but did not oblige them to let another ſucceed bim. 
It is ſaid by ſome, in order to avoid the evils charged o on 
5 hereditary magiſtracies, that perſonal wiſdom or capacity is 
not neceſſary. Let them only know how to execute orders. 
This is frequently ſaid by ſome in England, who, perhaps, 
conſider monarchy as an evil, which they cannot wholly 
remove: and is, indeed, a ſatire on free governments, which 7 
it was their deſign to praiſe. I acknowledge that in mo- 
narchies little regard is paid to the character of him who . 
: governs, and why? People fit down eaſy under a belief, 
that they cannot help themſelves. But a wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion ſhould ſeem to require capacity, as well as virtue. 
1 5 How far at the revolution the right of chooſing our own 
e was $ admitted, it 18 not here my N to  dif- 5 5 


1 American conſtr, Rami 5 hiſt of America val. 2. 3 
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cuſs, nor 500014 I be underſtood Ser to cenſure or praiſe 
thoſe who have diſcuſſed that queſtion. That the right 
exiſts in a nation is as clear to me, as that the Saxons did 
: actually exerciſe it. 


Ihe true organization of government i is "hows only, 


where the legiſlative and executive powers are diſtinct. | 
We talk as if this was the caſe in England. Is it then ſo? 
When I conſider that the direct power of the king i is con- 
 fiderable (for no law is made without the royal conſent), 
that the indirect is more conſiderable ill, I fall into the 
opinion already referred to, that the king is more than an 
executive magiſtrate. If there be a power in a ſtate, whe- 
ther law, torce, or influence, or all combined, that enables 
one man to get his will enacted into law, By what name 
” muſt I call it? If I ſpeak of the englith government, as a | 
. free monarchy, am I not ſpeaking of a theory? 


Some may think, perhaps, that modern conſtitutions 


lend by the model of the englith theory, have improved : 
upon it. The preſident of the united ſtates of America, if 5 
he approves a bill, ſigns it, and it becomes a law. If he 


diſapproves it, provided two thirds of the houſe of repre- 


fentatives, and of the ſenate, approve it, ſtill the bill 
paſſes b. The french king can only ſuſpend a bill for two 
parliaments, but cannot prevent a bill finally from paſſing. ; 
In Poland the king only acts as preſident of the houſe of 
ſenate, in legiſlation. He has « one vote, and in caſe of 
parity, the caſting vote“ 15 | 


In England the ſplendor of the prince 18 increaſed be 


being blended * ith the federatiye pow er of the community. 
In mean that, by w hich War and peace are declared, treaties 


$3 & 


b Conſtit: ion of united Kates of America, Tt, I. 0. 2. 
i New colütidut. in Poland, alt, 7. 
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lettled, and the like. It is common, indeed, to ſay that 
the people have a check on the crown. They can with- 
hold ſupplies. But here again, Are we not miſled by a 
theory? The miniſter enſures a majority, and ſupplies are 
voted of courſe. Beſides, Is war proclaimed? Are men 
procured? Supplies muſt be raiſed, or a mutiny would 
follow, and the nation, on the very crifis of hoſtilities, help 
forward its own ruin. Beſides, war is ſometimes a pretext 
for raiſing ſupplies, when no hoſtilities are intended. Were 
not Locke and ] Monteſquieu ! unguarded in conceding to 
the executive power the federative alſo? The reaſons 1 
ſigned by Monteſquieu have no weight applied to ſoldiers, 
_ who are citizens; applied to Ns. compoſed of * the moſt 
deſpicable part of the nation,” perhaps they have weight. 
Another inſtance there 1 1s, in which, though the legiſla- 
tive and executive power are thought diſtinct, they are yet 
made to compoſe one intereſt. This! is ſeen, where mem- | 
bers of the legiſlature are placed in offices of power and 
truſt. in adminiſtration, May not too this intereſt be 
ſtre nethened, by aſſigning to them profits without em- 
: ployments, and advantageous Pref8rencrs: in commercial 5 
contracts? | | 
Hume ts as ; before noticed, that corruption Was 
eflonitial to a government organized like that in England. | 
Corruption is another name for influence; which may 
inſenſibly wear away good political inſtitutions : : Or political 
inſtitutions may be fo. conſtructed, that influence may 
operate as a a ſpecies of magic, againſt which human con- 
trivance has no remedy. Through the character of elec- 
tors, the modes of election, the forms of adminiſtration, : 
| the intermixture of the legillative and executive Pow ers. 


k ths Lair, L 11, A 7. 
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influence may gain admiffion; and while men are e boaſting 


of their rights, liberty may be no more. 
In governments profeſſedly deſpotical, as at C 


tinople or Morocco, no political power, or ſecret influence a 


is neceſſary to deſtroy liberty. The will of the ſeignor or 
Emperor is direct ; and the military arm, 1 ae ac- 
companies it. 


In governments profeſſedly free, where the will of nk 


viduals is not fo direct, it may be as eflectual: a political 
1 por may deſtroy popular liberty. Sparta is ſpoken of as 
a free ſtate, and true it is ſhe had her great aſſembly, 


: ee all freemen met. This looks like liberty. Vet 
ſhe had it not. The aſſembly was at the entire control : 


of the ſenate m. 


Influence certainly may pr oduce ſimilar 8 It may 

5 oy freedom. There are not wanting thoſe who ſay it 
actually does overpower the liberties of England: who _ 
fay, that though engliſhmen enjoy a conſiderable ſhare of 
civil liberty, their political is very ſmall: an important 


diſtinction, that has eſcaped many politicians n: even the 


panegyriſt of the engliſn conſtitution ſeems to queſtion 
whether England enjoys liberty. * It is not my buſineſs,” 
fays he, © to examine whether the engliſh Anal eryoy 


= this liberty or not e. 


If there be a ſtate, where the 8 are : fairly repre- 


FRE where the legiſlative and executive powers are not 
| Intermingled, where the forms of adminiſtration depend 


not on factions and ſtruggles, but on rules conſtitutionally , 
ſettled, and accurately defined, i in ſuch a ſtate, a goy ern 


15 ment IF, influence cannot exiſt. 


* Neher be De Spart. 3 
Sec Lectures on Political principles, by the Rev, Das id W illiam-. 


_ © Monteſquiceu. 
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Prerogative, ſays Mr. Locke p, is a power to ac W oe 


| ing to diſcretion for the public good without the preſcrip- 


tion of law, and even ſometimes againſt it. The excel- 


| Hence of it is ſeen in ſometimes qualifying the ſeverity of 


the law, as in the pardoning of criminals: it ſometimes 


happens, that ſummum jus eſt ſumma injuſtitia: in ſupply- 
ing the defects of law, and providing againſt unforeſeen 
contingencies. It is a maxim in engliſh politics, that the 


king can do no wrong, and is reſponſible for none that is 


done. This alſo is prerogative, It is his prerogative to 
cChooſe his own miniſters. They can do wrong. They 
are reſponſible. But when are they brought to account? 
As the prince virtually creates legiſlators in the houſe of 

55 repreſentatives, he does actually in the other by preroga- 
tive. By the ſame power he calls, prorogues, and diſſolves 
the parliament, Yes—He can diſſolve it in the midſt. 
of buſineſs moſt intereſting to the nation? Is prerogative a 5 
privilege ſometimes exerciſed for the public good '—May 


it not alſo injure the whole body politic? 
A cannot forbear remarking that a government, the de- 


lien of which was „to make its laws, as near as might 
pe, w the laws of England 1,” adopts a different policy in 
regard to miniſters. In New Vork the ſupreme magiſtrate 
has no council. In the other ſtates the council is nomi- 
| nated by the people*. In France the king chooſes his 
miniſters, but they cannot be legiſlators. They attend 
the national aſſembly not in a legiflative, but a reſponſible 
Character. In Poland the Graz or council of inſpection is 
| appointed by the conſtitution ; and no ſenator or counſelor, 
= ho hath a thare in the. executive power, can have an 
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active voice in the diet*. Among the Saxons, according 
to Tacitus, the king had counſellors appointed from 
among the people. In an hereditary monarchy, poſſeſſed 
1 ſhare in the legiſlature, at leaſt by the power of re- 
jecting, and where miniſters are legiſlators, the people 
cannot ſecure their intereſt, but by appointing them. In 
| hereditary monarchies there ſhould always be a council, 
| becauſe you cannot enſure official talents, but the 1 
ſhould appoint it, leſt the talents of the miniſter ſhould | 


be turned againſt the people. 


Shall J then, in ſpeaking of the ſupreme: magiſtrate of. 
England, ſay that the legiſlative body is only compoſed of two 
parts, and that the prince is the exccutive power, and ſu pply 
the deficiency of the three eſtates, with Warbur ton, by the 
_ elergy, who anciently compoſed | an eſtate in parliament ? 
Or jhall J ſpeak of him as one of the three eſtates? Or 
_ ſhall 1 date the conſtitution from the conqueſt, and ſpeak 


of the king as a feudal king, and if not one of tl he eſtates 
5 of parliament, of more weight than either? 


It is of little conſequence either to tlie 5 or l 


which fide I take. For while the direct power of the crown 
18 conſiderable; (for though the prince cannot reſolve or de- 
| bate, he can reject; no law, therefore, can pas without 
mhe royal conſent:) while the indirect is ſtill more conti- 
derable, 1 incline to the opinion that the King is a real 
king, not an executive magiſtrate ; an inaccurate expref- 
ſion: but the writer * means, that the prince has a ſhare in 


the legiſlature, that ſomthing o | monarchy compoſes the 
Character. 


J have but a few remarks to as on = nobility... 'F will 
repeat what Xenophon ſays, Int no ſtate, ſays he, are the 


3 13 e of Poland, art. 6. 
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nobles fayonrable to the people equals are favourable to 
equals u And elſewhere he obſerves, in every part of the 
earth, the government of the nobles is inconſiſtent with 
that of the people“ 


5 to balance the two extremes of monarchy : and democracy, 
that Blackſtone obſerves, ** It creates and preſerves that gra- 
dual. icale of, dignity, which proceeds from the beggar to 
the prince, riling like a py 'ramid from A broad foundation, 
and diminiſhing to a point as it riſes. " Ty: is this aſcending 155 
and contracting proportion, that — ſtability to any go- 
vernment : for when the departure is ſudden from one ex 
| treme to another, we may pronounce that ſtate to be pre- 
carious.“ ＋ his is beautiful, flattering alſo to national va- 
nity, but it is theoretical. The aſcending and contracting 5 
proportion is ſeen among moſt of the american ſtates in 2 
houſe of repreſentatives choſen by the people, in a ſenate 
appointed by the repreſentatives, and in a preſident, or go- 
vernor, appointed mediately or immediately by the people. 
Vet the Americans have no nobles. The ſyſtem of ariſto- _ 
cracy they think tends to weakneſs. 1 diſſolves, To fs Y 


*Nenophon. AS1ya tv Flexx. C. 3. | ted WM ” 14, 72 * 


the = | 


and he gives his reaſons for the oppo- 
ſition of the two orders. Monteſquieu, perhaps, had his 
eye on theſe paſſages, when he ſaid the engliſh nobility 
buried themſelves with Charles I. under the ruins of the | 
_ throne. He adds, they think it an honour to obey a king, 
but conſider it as the loweſt infamy to ſhare the power 
with the people. I have already ſhewn that a patent 
nobility made no part of the old engliſh government, or of 
the other governments of Europe. Xenophon and Mon. 
teſquieu were friends, the one to ariſtocracy, the other to 
monarchy, yet nobody ever more expoſed them. It i is of | 
: a gov ernment, where an hereditary patent nobility 1 18 laid e 
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| the ties of families by the law of primogeniture; exhauſts 
the public money in places for the younger branches of 
noble families : keeps the orders of ſociety in a kind of 
dwarfſh ſtate, by perpetuating the maxims of a barbarous 
age; weakens the legiſlature by advancing men to legif}a- 
tion, whoſe private regards abſorb public ſpirit, and who 
' are irreſponſible to the nation; and by dividing matt from 
man, enſeebles the order of human beings *. Who can 
tell where the tide of contingencies will flow ? France, in 
whoſe political fabric nobility did indeed ſeem to form the 
great corinthian capital, ſaw 1 It ece to remove i, to raiſe 
a government of juſtice. 
I have elſewhere admitted that an order of nobles might Ds 
exiſt without a patent nobility. I have not ſaid that it is 
neceſſury; or it neceſſary, that an hereditary nobility i is. 
Their great uſe may be thought to conſiſt in forming a : 
kind of ſenate to give bias and conſiſtency to other powers, : 
and to produce a harmony in ſtates : a ſenate has even been 
” thought eſſential to a republic, and that France has left 
out of her political fabric the pillar of ſtrengtli. % Never,” 
8 ſays A writer, „before this time was heard of 2 body politic 
without ſuch a council 7,” Yet Geneva, in the infancy 
of the republic, was ſach®: : a more ſcientific writer than 
Mr. Burke, though he elſewhere fays, that a king and 
people may exiſt without a ſenate, yet does, in fact, ſay 
there never was a good government in the world, that did 
not conſiſt of three Sen ſpecies of monarchy, ariſtocracy, ; 
and democracy: 


5 x Paine's Rights of s Part 1. p. 71. | 
7 Burke's Reflections on the french rev olution. . 
2 P' Ivernois“ Hiſt. of the conſtitutions ant 7 rev alu tions in G eney 3. 


| See on gov « c. 2. f. 16. 
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Vet France has thought otherwiſe. She thinks by 
: breaking the diſtinctions between man and man, ſhe 
ſtrengthens ſociety, and makes the public force permanent 
by uniting it in a national aſſembly. I decide nothing 
on the truth of theſe ſentiments: I propoſe theſe queſtions. 
Was it not the exiſtence of the two orders of patricians 
and plebeians, that promoted all the diſorders i in the roman - 
government? Were not the ſenatus cenſulta and the ple- 
| biſcita frequently little elſe than excluſive decrees for parti- 
cular intereſts? and while the patricians were encroaching | 
on the plebeians, the tribunes, called to the aid of the ple- 
beians, became in their turn factious demagogues; and amid 
br ivate regards was not public liberty unknown? Was it 
5 not a ſenate that deſtroyed the liberties of Geneva b? 


But Engiand's s true Intereſt 1 18 laid t to | confiſt | ina Houſe of 
| bommons e | 


many, and extend through an immenſe continent. It 


may go ſtill further. Different nations might be con- 
_ centred by repreſentation. On this plan Henry IV. of -- 
F Trance propoſed an european congreſs, to extirpate war out 5 
of Europe. Repreſentation was unknown to the grecian ; 
fates. Athens was a ſpecies of republic within itſelf, but ? 
opreme over other people. 88 13 
I take it not to be a ſufficient rule for repreſentation, 5 
that A. people ſhould make laws by repreſentatives, except 

they be Teprelentatives of the people governed. A Partial 
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| There are two ways, by which * nation may frame = 
| laws; the one in their own perſons, as in pure demo- 
cracies, the other by repreſentatives, as in mixed govern- 
ments. The former mode can only take place in very 
mall ſtates; the latter may comprehend the union of 
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repreſentation ends in aifiveriey: In America none ir 
freemen are electors, who muſt be poſſeſſed of 3 51. ſterling. 


In France whoever pays a tax of about 2s. and 6d. per 
ann. or three days labour, is an active citizen: to be an 
elector, he muſt be further a proprietor or life: renter of 
property, valued in the rolls of contribution, Tt may be 
thought by fome that even here reprefentation is not com- 
plete, and that the qualification 1 1s contradictory to the de- 
claration of the rights of man. 
True it is, that none ſhould be taxed, who are not . 
: preſented. But the idea is not ſufficiently extenſive. 5 It 
implies, that ſome are not taxed. But who are they ? 5 
They are taxed the moſt, who ſeem of fo ſmall account, 
as Not to he taxed at all. Should it not rather be ſaid, all 
7 ſhould have a ſhare in making the laws, who are reſponſi- 
ble to them; that is, all but children, idiots, and madmen ? 
By the french conſtitution, men in a menial capacity, Or 
ſervants receiving wages, are excluded. The reaſon, 1 
. ſuppoſe, | is, they are liable to be controlled. 


"The aim of reprefentation ſhould be to create an equa- 


| lity in ſtates : I mean a political equality: for in aſcertain- 
ing the rule of equality, legiſlators have ſometimes miſtaken: 
the end of commonwealths : as did Plato © and Lycurgus. 
T hey were for eſtabliſhing a community of children, of 
_ ſervants, of cattle, of poſſeſſions. The reaſon aſſigned 
by Xenophon 1 is not ſufficient. For by deſtroying money, 

and making property promiſcuous, you deſtroy commerce. 


Plato .and Lycurgus required for their commonwealths 


ſomething like partnerſhip in trade, when they ought 0 
have required equality of civil rights, protection, juſtice, 
and a ſhare in making Jaws. It is curious enough to ob- 


0 Plato de leg. Xenophon. De Lacedemon. Rep. 


ſerve, 


Sets. 


„ 


— —— 
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ſerve, that the very Nate who carried their idea of equality 15 
beyond any of the grecian ſtates, had leſs political liberty 
than either. The Athenians, who made lower pretenſions 
to equality 1 in political liberty, ſurpaſſed them. 
We boaſt of repreſentation i in England. Certainly 1 is 
an excellence. But, Are we not ſomewhat deluded by the 
name of it in England? A ſenſible writer obſerves: that the 
walls of St. Stephen's chapel have not been viſited by fix 
members in any parliament, elected, appointed, or dele- 
| gated by their conſtituents: and another obſerves, that 
not one in five thouſand js repreſented ©. The faxon inſti- 
tutions were in many reſpects excellent; yet after all they 


| terminated ; in a feudal ariſtocracy, as thoſe of the Normans CET 5 1 0 ; 

did in a feudal monarchy. And at preſent the houſe of Ez a0 
commons is fo conſtructed as to form an ariſtocracy, whe--- EE 10 

ther we conſider the electors or repreſentatives. None N : 8 | 1 ; 

being qualified to be electors but freeholders, or repre- . : ; 1 
N | 1 


ſentatives but men of conſiderable landed property. 
This partial repreſentation proceeds from ſome original * — 
defects 1 in our government, from ſubſequent deviations 8 SE 55 1 
trom ancient practice, from the changeable nature of pro- - 
perty and trading towns, and particularly from that in- 
| fluence, of which it has been faid, it has increaſed, it 18 
increaſing, and wants diminiſhing. 5 
[ aſk a queſtion, that has confounded politicians. | How 
is a reform in the engliſh parliament to be attained? No _ 
common writer * obſerves, The people when the legiſla- 
ture is once conſtituted, having, in ſuch a government as 
f we hare been ſpeaking of, no power: to act as long as the 


1 Lectures on nolit. W By the Rev. David | Williams, p 178, 
” Hift. eſſay on the eng. conſtitution, 1771. | 
2 Sec Locks on government. | | 5 5 
x E T. 2 OY government 
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government ſtands, this inconvenience is thought inca- 
pable of remedy. For the honour of my country, I hope 
this remark not ſtrictly true. If it be, what ſhort of a na- 
tional convention can remedy the evil? Heaven crown the 
wiſhes of conſtitutional reformers with ſucceſs | But I fear 
the power of ariſtocracy is likely to procraſtinate their 
hopes, as, on the other hand, a refor m in \ ixperſeniation 2 
would deſtroy the ariſtocracy. | 
In England, as none are qualified” to be electors but 
freeholders; or to be repreſentatives of counties without a 
landed eſtate of GO. per annum; or of boroughs without 
u landed eſtate of 300l. per mum; what might be ex- 
pected comes to pats. Legiſlators have a different intereſt. 
from the community, and form an intereſt by themſelves. 
In this inſtance, therefore, we impoverith the induſtrious, | 
and enſlave the poor. 1 he preſent fyſtem of reprefen- 
tation affects taxation in a way that eſcapes common obſer. 
ration. Legiſlators wall eaſe themſclves, by laying bur- 
dens on induſtry and commerce. Land ls moderately 
taxed, and the neceſſarzes of life ſupply the deficiencies. | 
Here too we are miſled by theory. For though the tax or. 
_ land is ſaid to amount to four thillings | in the pound, the 
average amount is inconceivably lefs, and uniformly defici- 
ent. While on the other hand, the neceſlarics of life are 
5 1 and the taxes more burdenſome. than in any nation 


of Europe: the latter are nearly 17, 000, oool. per annum ; 


even the poor rates riſe higher than the land tax. Hence 
: proceed. thoſe trifling game laws, ſo wiſely aboliſhed in 
F rance, by which great land. -holders appropriate to them 
| ſelves the common bounties of providence. 5 Evils theſe 
which proceed from tlie conſtruction of the houſe of com- 


mons: v hich, as w ell by i its fructure, as the Tue on 
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that pervades * it, inſtead of kilns the palladium of our 
liberties, is one of the corinthian capitals of the ariſtocracy : 
and of which Mr, Burke, juſtly, though injudiciouſly for his 
ſyſtem, remarks, it is a more ſubtle, and artificial combi- 
nation of powers, than people are generally aware of. 


In ſhort, a government conſiſting of checks, implies an 


exiſtence of enmity, and a defect of wiſdom ; or termi- 


nating in * inaction and repoſe,” 
or it means nothing. | 


To keep a ſtanding army, 


but they formed the moiſt determined foldiers in 


Arms was a leading article in the edu- 
Men unacquainted with the art of 


h Xenophon de Lacedzmon. rep. 
I bid. c. 4. 3 


it ſuppoſes feeblenck, _ 


(that is, 2 body if men, 
| whoſe only profeſſion is arms, at the direction of the 
prince, ) to keep, I ſay, a ſtanding army in time of peace, 

forms 2 prefent part of britiſh policy. 
ſtrictly deſpotical, an armed force is neceſſary, not merely 
. to oppoſe foreign enemies, but to ſuppreſs that impulſe, 

which is wont to diſobey orders. The wiſdom of moderate ; 

; governments conſiſts in making ſoidiers of citizens: it was 

the general practice of the free ſtates of antiquity. 

It was proy ided by Lycurgus, that people ſhould be Z 

continued | in military exerciſes, not only to puberty, but 

even till they were capable of the higheſt civil offices b. 
They were, indeed, nothing but ſoldiers (this was the . 
defect); 
the world. The other grecian ſtates ordered their citizeus 

to war, but beyond a certain age did not keep them 11 
regular exerciſe. 
cation of a Roman. 

war were not qualified for civil offices. Among the Saxons 
all freemen, and all who poſſeſſed allodial eſtates in Fi rance, 
even before the feudal tenures made ſuch progreſs, were 


In governments . 
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obliged. to defend their country in the uſe of Sins £: In 
| America, their ſoldiers are Citizens, who in time of : 
peace return to the maſs of citizens. In France none are 
electors who are not on the liſt of the national guards. All 
inhabitants are conſidered i in Poland as natural defenders of 
their country; they have, indeed, an army, an extract, 
ſo their conſtitution calls it, of defenſive regular force, 8 
5 from the general maſs of national ſtrength. _ . 
Io ſhew what citizens, taught che uſe of arms, win 
do, I cannot forbear taking notice, that the Americans i in 
the beginning of their ſtruggle had no ſtanding army ; | 
their military regulations being carried on by their militia. 
They had been accuſtomed from their carlieſt oy By to = 


be enrolled in companies, and taught the art of war 


They were not in poſſeſſion of even a ſingle ſhip of war, 
nor one armed floop!. A handful of citizen ſoldiers with- 
ſtood the whole weight of the perſian monarchy. A body 
of unarmed citizens, though ſurrounded with 3 39,900 {ol- 

: diers, deftroyt ed the baſtile. | 
The evils, connected with a standing army in time of 


peace, are many. It augments the power of the crown ; 


taxes are impoſed on the community to pay Cldiers ; addi - 
tional burdens fall on thoſe towns where they are quar- 
tered ; the armed force may be called to aſſiſt the will af 
- the prince, ſometimes the ſanctions of the legiſlature, 
| Accuſtomed to idleneſs, a ſoldier by profeſſion grows baſe 
in his morals, and corrupts others. He tights for hire. 
His ſpirit is that of a mercenary and a flave, 1 not the im. yy 
pulſe: of freedom, | or humanity. 5 OE 
It was neceſſary for William the Norman to Safes a” 
” fanding army. Why? To keep the ſpirit of the natioii 


k Clarke on the connection on roman, ſazon, and engliſh coins, p. 440. 
| Ramſay 5 diſt. of the american rev olution, vol. 1. p. 191. 197. 
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from riſing ®. But from the time of Richard Il to chat 
of Charles II. there was no regular ſtanding army. In the 
moſt illuſtrious eras of our hiſtory, exploits the moſt re- 
' nowned were conducted when England had no ſtanding 
army. A military eſtabliſhment was formed into a regular 
; ſyſtem, after various ſtruggles and artifices almoſt infinite, 
by one of our moſt arbitrary princes, | and in a thouſand T 
inſtances hath oppreſſed the nation v. 
Jo the queſtion, What renders a ſanding army neceſ- 
 fary? It is replied, other nations have ſtanding armies. 
| True. And yet at a time when it was believed great part 
of Europe was combining againſt France, frenchmen con- 
fided principally in national guards, in citizens. On the 
bother hand, Britain s chief alarms have hitherto proceeded 585 
from France. But, Have we now any apprehenſion of an 
| invaſion from France? Ofa combination of powers againſt 
the proteſtants abroad? Of vaſt armies to ſupport the 
claims of a pretender to the engliſh crown®? On the i 
preſent ſyſtem of french politics, thoſe alarms are over. 
Domeſtic diſorders frequently require the aſſiſtance of 
arms. True. And who fo intereſted in ſuppreſſing them 
as citizens? Who fo capable, as citizens practiſed in arms, 
and taught obedience to the laws. Are we not moreover, 
as an ifland, guarded, as it were, by the ocean? have 
we not the beſt navy in Europe? What then renders a 
ſtanding army neceſſary in England? Cuſtom, the ty- : 
ranny of cuſtom. We make a parade with our ſanding 
army, and yet ſo wretched, in many inſtances, is our in- 
ternal police, that a lawleſs rabble Talk burn down our : 


houſes without interruption. 


e Hume's hill. of England, wal 
n Short hiſt. of ſtanding armies, publiſhed. | - 
0 See a reply to ſhort hiſt, of ſtanding ; armies, N 
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e ae chat pleaſure and pain hang from 


the ſame branch. Thus in governments not impartially 
formed, nor ſcientifically organized: Evils follow cloſe 


upon improvements; and the ſtruggles for freedom may 


produce oppreſſion. 80 it fared with the free ſtates of anti- 
quity, —thrown together as they were by contingencies, or 
at random, rather than raiſed on a baſis of political know- 
| ledge. Such too has been the fortune of european govern- 


ments, part of whoſe liberties at leaſt, on the principles 


by which they now hold them, proceeded from the libe- 
unadulterated claims of a ſovereign people, the invariable 


rights of human nature, and the exerciſe of legiſlative 
| intellect, expreſſing the public mind. 


Wich reſpect to England, at the conqueſt 60 called, 


the people riſe into conſideration, yet give an additional 


weight to the crown. At the union of the two roſes, the 

; ſplendour of ariſtocracy 18 ſullied, but the monarch be- 
comes more conſpicuous. Even religion has been made 
5 ſubſervient to oppreſſion. At the reformation the pope is 
| dethroned, but the prince appears 28 detender of the faith, 
and the rays of majeſty become more awful. In Charles II. 
reign, many feudal claims are aboliſhed, but a military 


eſtabliſhment 1 18 formed into a ſyſtem. Even at that com- 


plete era of britiſh liberty, the revolution, the elective 
powers of the people are reſtrained by the legiſlature itſelf. 


A ſyſtem | is formed for accumulating a national debt, and 


a poſterity brought under contribution to ſupply preſent 


emergencies. In queen Anne's reign follows the quali- 
fying act, then ſucceeds the law for triennial parliaments, 


and in George t the firſt” s reign for ſeptennial. So that liberty, 


while ſhe ſeemed to be advancing on us with a full orb, 
hath, in ſome inſtances, been thrown under an cclipſe, 
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and even obſcured. by acts of per hament, ſo as to "Hood 
given riſe to a fear in ſome, that the engliſh conſtitution 
may die at laſt of an act of parliament 2 
The original oſtenſible reaſon for the « continuance of the : 
ſame parliament might be ſuch, perhaps, as to excite no 
apprehenſion at firſt, The fear of granting too long a 
period between one parliament and another, or of ſuffering 
the prince to govern without, any, might appear plauſible 
pretexts for ſuch a proviſion 9, but the evil connected with ; 
it is now too obvious to eſcape the notice of politicians. 
For not only has the influence of the crown been thereby 
Increaſed directly, but by ſuſpending the elective powers of 
the people, delegates have been placed at too great a remove 
from their conſtituents, and acquire independence. Nor 
are we to conſider merely the duration of a fingle parlia- 
ment, ſufficient of itſelf to produce infinite miſchiefs, but 5 
that influence, which repreſentatives are enabled thereby = 
to acquire, ſo as te get re- elected: by which means the 
national aſſembly becomes a kind of ſtanding ſenate, and 
their repreſentative character, if not wholly deffroyed, is 
8 greatly impaired *. 1 85 | z | 
When we ſpeak of the idee of the houſe of 
5 commons, it is ſpoken | in reference to the crown, and the 
houſe of hereditary legiſlators. And here an unlimited 
independence ſhould be aſſerted and maintained. But it 
exiſts, J fear, only in theory. For a government by par- 
ties (ſuch as England is at preſent) inſenſibly compoſes one 5 
body, and forms at length one intereſt. But if repreſenta- _ 
tives are independent of their conſtituents, if there is _— 
jegal mean of making a repreſernztive character reſponſible, Wo 


y Rien Eflay. on the eng. conſtitution. 4 
IN Monteſquieu, 1. 2. . 6. e 5 
Millar's Hiſt, view of the © en go. = 522. 
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if conſtituents have no other remedy, except that of not 
chooſing the ſame men again to office; the independence 
of parliament may enſlave the nation; and the remedy can 


not be applied, till the evil is paſt 5. 


Some ſtates have endeavoured to provide againſt ay evil 
in their political inſtitutions. The ſtate of Penſylvania 
have their council of cenſors, appointed every ſeven years, 
who are to cxamine whether the conſtitution has been 

_ preſerved, and the repreſentatives preſerved due limits*, 5 
One of the fundamental inſtitutions of Maryland is thus 
expreſſed, that for redreſs of grievances, and for amending,” 
ſtrengthening, and preſerving the laws, the legiſlature 
a to be frequently convened. The general council of 
Geneva, the council of the people, once had their extra- 
ordinary council, which met every five years, for the ſame 
purpoſe. The ſenate and grand council knew it impoſ- 
Able to deſtroy the liberties of the Geneveſe, till this 


council was aboliſhed. T hey accordingly got it aboliſhed *. u 
There are not wanting writers W h⁰ have propoſed reme- 


dies againſt our political diſorders. The principal have 


been the revival of annual parliame nts, and the eſtablith- 
ment of a fair and equal repreſentation Wu which has been 


called eſtabliſhing the conftitution upon its old foundation 


With what raflice I ſhall not ſay to inguire. A govern- | 
ment, however, thus formed, could never be very corrupt. | 


ef the laws of Latium, and feudal manners, are not fit 


for Europe; i if from one extremity of Europe to the other 
à voice is heard,” bowing this im portant teſtimony, England 


1 ce 8 on polittcat ie &c. ho the Revs Dar id | Williams, 


5 Ramſay's Hiſt. of America, vol. 1. p. 382. 


» P'lvernois Hiſt, of the conſtitution and rev olutions of Gene ay p. 58. 
See an hilt, Eft on cht eng. conſtitution, ch. 8. printed in 1771. 
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would 75 taught, that ſhe alſo hath an K ieten in 1 this 


warning voice. She ſhould be taught that her very liberty 


is yet precarious, and ſuſpended on the edge of contin- 
gencies. Ves, ſhe ſhould be taught, that ſhe is not in 

poſſeſſion of political liberty. While other nations have 

been experiencing an entire regeneration, who can deny 
that England muſt ſooner or later undergo, at leaſt, a po- 
litical reformation? Can I poſſibly doubt it? My inquiry 
neceſſarily brings me to this concluſion. I ſee groſs parti- 


cles in our political fabric, which an inquiring nation mult | 
ſoon perceive. I ſee ſophiſtry in adminiſtration, to which 


Aan ENLIGHTENED NATION never will ſubmit. 


It is an unfortunate circumſtance, perhaps, chat many 


by, our acts of parliament are ſo expreſſed as to have led 
many to conclude, that our civil inſtitutions admit of n 
improvement. This, I ſay, is a misfortune, It is alſo a 


deception. | One, who generally ſpeaks like a wiſe man, 


well remarks, If it be ſaid, that every nation ought to 
follow their own conſtitutions, we are at an end of our 


controverly ; for they ought not to be followed, if they 
Rag Thoſe ſtates, that have lately 


brought to a crifis, would, after all, have left their ſ ſyſte ms 


leſs complete, if they had been miſled by : a belief, that they, 
had gained perfection: but they acted on that wiſe maxim 
of a late able miniſter of France, that a good government 


is a chain of improvements. According y, at the cloſe of 


three legiſlatures, France hath an aſſembly of reviſion 7; 
: Poland an extraordinary « conſtitutional diet every rwenty-five 
years . Al the ſtates of Aae are left 4000] to im- h 


. Ts, on 8 | 
3 French conſtituvion, Title 7. | | 
2 # New conſtitution « of the government of Poland, art, —— 
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provement; and in conformity to their original proviſion, 
in their new conſtitution, at the cloſe of the war mate- 
rial alterations took place i. England has no e 9 
this kind, e ears . 
N cannot avoid obſerving here, that in onder to guard 8 
againſt ſentiments, which incline to what has been called 
the exceſs of liberty, it is common to produce inſtances of 
the diſorders incident to republics. But I muſt beg leave 
do reply, that the examples produced are of governments 
never formed on a ſyſtem, by which alone the public 
mind | 18 taken, and it is of the excellence of ſuch a ſyſtem 5 
only I am ſpeaking. None of the grecian ſtates, not Rome 
in its zenith of liberty, was ſtrictly free. And with their 
cabals, and the ruin, which at length overwhelmed them, 
I have no concern. Nor did our ſaxon anceſtors enjoy 
voie liberty. Their villeins could poſſeſs no property, ; 
and the character of their {laves was that of the ſpartan 
helots. Even their feuds were derived from the policy of 
the Romans, at the time when they had left that portion 
of liberty, which they once enjoyed v. 1 5 . 
Speaking of the petty republics, of Ttaly, Monteſquicu - 
exclaims ; In what a ſituation muſt the poor ſubject be in 
ſuch republics | |. and then he enumerates their grievances. 
| But all theie republics fo called, were, in fact, ariſto- 
cracies: even at Venice, fo. frequently ſpoken of as a2 
moſt eminent republic ©, 


©,” all their different tribunals : are 


' compoſed of magiſtrates belonging to the fame body of 
£ hereditary nobles. The body of the people are not citi- 
zens, but inhabitants. There Was, indeed, a time when 
Geneva was a complete republi ic, or more re properly = pure | 


5 Ramſay 5 biff. of the american 8 vol. 2. p. 341. | 
8 © Du Cange ſub voce Frudum, Skalde Connechien of roman, greeian, Y, and 
fzx0n coins, p. 445- | | 
« Els des "Rs b. % © 6. 5 py 4 Ii „ 
e it 06 194. 5 OBOCTACY© 
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democracy: all the citizens gave their votes in the general 
aſſembly perſonally © „and Geneva, it may be ſaid, has 
been ſubject to ſuch changes and diſorders, that it may be 
called, a city of revolutions. But whence proceeded 
\ theſe diſorders? Not from the principles of their conſtitu- 
| tion, but from the ambition of the magiſtrates, who over- 5 
ruled them ſ. | I Ft 
It is not unuſual to ſpeak of the Arden of govern- 
ments forming, as of governments already eſtabliſhed; as 
if thoſe diforders proceeded from principles inherent in the 
_ conſtitution. This is miſnaming things. It is confound- 
ing the ſtate of infancy with the ſtate of manhood. Bur 
France, amidft circumſtances more unfavourable to her 
progreſs, is gaining ſtrength, and America | is of age, and 
5 has already anſwered for Reil. 5 : 
When I ſpeak of France, would I be thought to expres 
my reſpect for the french conſtitution s? I would. But 
while 1 ſee much to admire, J ſee ſomething to diſapprove : 4 
: tome imperfections, that inſinuated themſelyes contrary to 
the wiſhes of the friends to liberty b, ſome diſcordancies, 
which never can unite. Vet, if I had any reputation at 
fake, I would reſt it on the opinion, that France, though 
apparently tottering under infirmity, is verging to ſtrength, of 


that the ariſtocracy is working its own ruin, and that the 


preſent convulſions will terminate in a complete republic 8 


On 


. Ivernois Hit. of the conlitutions 4 revolutions | in Geneva. Intro- 


duction, d inn: 5%FCͤ¶ͤ © 


5 Where 1 have had ali + to e to as french conſtitution, I refer to the 

| delineation of it, by Mr. Chriitie, which is allowed to be accurate. = 
u See a judicious and elegant work, entitled, Vindiciæ Wa bed. 4 by 5 

| James Mackintoſh, efq. 5 | 1 

Ii do not here ſpeak merely ba” 3 but through he channel of a2 

kentleman, who | is in che Way of unger Banding the forts and wiſhes of the two . 


- parties 
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On contemplating the diforders of England, I hase 


omitted mentioning one; but can J forget the burden, 


by reaſon of which a nation ſighs? The national debt, in 
its preſent enormous height, is the fruit of foreign alliances, 


and of the extravagance of government; its evil conſiſts not 


merely in the taxes which paying the intereſt impoles, 5 
but in its making any future wants dangerous, and in 125 
- ewbing any efforts for improvements in government. 3 

In ſpeaking on the imperfections of the engliſh govern- 


ment, I have alſo faid nothing in this chapter on the 


alliance between church and ſtate, having ſpoken on that 


in another place x. But a circumſtance. occurs to me. 
which I cannot paſs unnoticed, 1 not ſay, becauſe I do 
not know, chat our civil governors, as individuals, had . 


any concern in the late diſorders in a large commercial 
town, or as individuals are reſponſible for the injuries 
ſuſtained. This, however, J venture to fay, that ſuch as 
eſpouſe the intereſt of partial governments, are uſually the 
men, whether preachers or writers, who inflame the po 

pular mind. In this inſtance they certainly were: and in- 
dependent of the plea which the diſſenters at Birmingham 
have to urge in compenſation for damages, in ſome reſpects 
irreparable, the body at large have to complain of a go- 


vernment unfavourably organized with reſpect to them. 


Aſſurediy the exiſtence of teſt Es is an enormous evil] in 5 5 


. parties in France, a of obſerving EY: tendencies,” 65 3 1 FRA 
ED _- Intending to inſert the above paragraph, I heard a letter read from an engliſh gen- 


tleman of quality i in France, in which he ſays, Pleaſe to inform Paine that l! 
Paris has read his pamphlet before I have ſeen FF viz. the ſecond part of the mghts 5 


E of man: this was in the middle of March. 


& Theſe hints on the national debt, and the Birmingham riots, I meant to have | 
introduced in angther place, but had muſlaid them when that part of the W ork was 


_ printing. 


7 a. 


NATURE OF SUBSCRIPTION, eo 


nations: 3 and ſts only reign among equals ; 5 : 
the ſecurity of individuals is Incomplete amid civil inca- 
i pacities and legal opprobriums. No government that does 5 
not preſerve the balance of opinions 18 founded either | in = 


5 juſtice or wiſdom. 


Certain gentlemen a are pleaſed to avs chere are - found ; 
among diſſenters „ ihtriguing Phalolophert 3 political 
19 5 theologians, * aud theological politicians !;” men diſſatiſ- 
filed, diſaffected, deſigning, reſtleſs. Admitted. But let 
the account be placed to our ſyſtem of government, and - ” 
not to the conduct, which that ſyſtem inſpires. I repeat 5 
1 what I have ſaid elſewhere, Iam not pleading the cauſe of 
he” diſſenter merely, in this work, but of the citizen and | 
the man. But if under ſuch a government. as that of 
England, there were not among diſſenters men of the 
above deſcription, difſenters would be contemptible pietiſts, 
dreaming monks, ſpiritleſs ſlaves, or unmanly {ycophants. | 
Fiat juſtitia: or let us bluſh when we paſs encomiums on 
the engliſh government. Juſtice alone can promote con- 
tentment, awaken confidence, or excite attachment. Juſ- 
ice 18 the {weet halcyon. wind, which aſſuages ruffled 
paſſions, and promotes the calm of ſociety. Let Juſtice. 
reign and ſuſpicion will be unknown. The men, who 
are always on their guard, ſtudious of innovation, and 0 
watchful tor the return of the lucky moment, are the 


oppreſſed. 


No—when 1 Ser che diſorders at ee 
I bring no direct charge againſt our civil governors. At 
the ſame time, when I conſider the enflaming language of 

. perſons, clergy as well as laity, of no mean deſeription; 5 
the  luſpicious character of certain N leaders” org. the 


| 3 ' Mr Burke 5 RefleRions c on the french revolution. 
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rioters; a remiſſneſs m . 404 1 could ſay more, of the ma- 


giſtrates; the ſatisfaCtion expreſſed by perſons, I repeat it, 
of NO MEAN DESCRIPTION, at the injuries and loſſes of 
an enlightened philoſopher, and of his friends; in fine, 5 
when 1 the character of the perſon, retained as 
counſel, and the partial indemnification, that has been 
made the diſſenters; 1 fay, when I confider theſe unfayour- 


able appearances, Lam far from thinking the above diſorders 


were not promoted by men, who ſuppoſed themſelves com- 


plying with the wiſhes of government. 


But I am wandering from my ſubject. I bring a 3 
1 nature ſtill more ſerious. If we call our preſent 
arrangement of church and ſtate our conſtitution, I then 
charge all the diforders, and all the riots, the ſufferings of. 
innocent diſſenters, and the executions of unhappy crimi- © 
nals, on the engliſh conſtitution If we call theſe rules, 
_ ordained by one party to the oppreſſion of another, our 
laws, 1 then charge theſe diſorders on the laws. a 
from principles deſcend to practice. In our diſtinctions 


and diſqualifications I perceive the ſeeds of diſcontent; 


in our civil opprobriums and eccleſiaſtical curſes, I ſee the 
riſing of prejudice, I hear the war-whoop of perſecution. 1 
have neither ſecrets nor fears—-all theſe diſorders : charge | 
on the government of England *. 
7:55 There - arc, I know, thoſe who. impute the origin of 
"theſe diforders, though 1 believe unjuſtly, to a ſeditious | 
hand- bill. Who was the author I do not ſtop to inquire, 7 
If an enemy to diſſenters, as the fabricator of the bill, he 
Was a complete knave. If a friend to liberty, though 
thould queſtion his prudence, yet I cannot either the found- « 


m Dr. Pr ieftley's Appeal to the public on the ſubject of the riots at e Birmingham, 8 


p. 34, 60, 70, 71. 


lt is my private opinion, that government ought to | have anſered the da- 


mages, rather than the county, 
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ITY of his under ſtanding e or the uprightneſs of bis inten- 
tions. Drawing now to a cloſe of the political part of my 
ſubject, (a part, which has coſt me no ſmall degree of re- 
flection,) at a moment, when ſadneſs oppreſſes my ſpirits, 
and the voice of truth might cheer me, F ſhould be pleaſed ; 
to hear that the ſeditious hand-bill was a ſtring of groſs 
errors, and vile miſrepreſentations. But if it contain ſome | 
- SERIOUS TRUTHS”, inſtead of charging people with diſaffec- 


tion, ſhould we not remove its cauſes? Enmity to govern- 


ment in men who are not enemies to virtue, will always 

be found to proceed from governing by corruption, or from 

governing too much. Who were the men, that promoted 5 

the diſorders at Birmingham, and what was the watch- 

word of the party? — Words, that amount 90, 6 alliance 

5 between church and ſtate k. „VVV . 
In what J have ſaid of the englith conſtitution, by tat- | 

ing facts, I have kept clear of conjectures; in exhibiting 

: principles, 1 have, with fewexceptions, avoided perſonalities. | 

Had I been diſpoſed to particularize, 1 migh t have illuſtrated 


principles by modern practices; by meaſures impolitically 


deviſed, yet irreſiſtibly carried: I might have conſidered 
the talents of miniſters ſupported by an invincible majority, 5 
E defeating every feeble effort of a minority, though engaged 
on the ſide of liberty, and ſtrengthened by diſtinguiſhed 5 
5 abilities: I might have hinted at the increaſe of this ma- 
jority ſince the laſt ſeſfion. Ard, on the whole, I might = 
5 have inferred the impoſſibility of f gaining. the ſenſe of che 


N In N to the clauſe, 6 this'c crown. of a certain x great perſonzge i 15 becoming - | 
5 every day too weighty for the head th at; * cars: it; too vw eighty for the people who th, 
Save it, Sc.; 3 if i it relate to the king perſonally, I ſay nothing about! it; if it relate 
to the as of the crown, it ſays nothing more than a ſerious fact, nothing ” 

ſore, than what Mr. Burke ſaid ſeveral years ago in the houlk « of cornmonz. | 
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| Hation from a HoUSE | or COMMONS, and the prudence of 
1 thoſe who are for getting the ſenſe of the people from 
—_ people themſelves. And the practicability of this mode 


of procedure may be ſeen in the numerous petitions drawn 


n 
— — 


up on the flave trade; and that there is a time when the 


gh 
„ 


; ſenſe of the nation muſt over-rule miniſterial councils, 
may be learned from the Ruſſia buſineſs. | | 
After all, that what ate called the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the britiſh conſtitution, are excellencies, I wil- 
lingly admit. I have even reaſoned from them. Na- 


— rr A —— 


tions the moſt enlightened have adopted them. "FT am 
no Cynic, ſoured with the gall of ſpeculation, or {wollen 
with the pride of opinion: no ſtranger to the milk of 5 
| philanthropy. 1am a lover of my country, though poſ- 
ſeſſed only of a generous wiſh, which I leave at its ſer- 

vice, expreſſed with a ſigh, and a tear. N am no poli- 
Fp ; tical reformer, but an inquirer after wrath; truth fre- 
' EC - guently concealed amid the ſtruggles of parties, and the 
| ; immenſity of objects, W chich engage: people, who fill pub 
= „ departments. 3 
MH On the whole, generous trader, if N ” 3 on the 
excellencies of the engliſh conſtitution, you ſhould ſay, 
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theſe excellencies exift not, or at leaſt they cannot exert -- 
_ themſelves, I would reply, if real defects may conſiſt 
with ideal excellencies, ideal excellencies will afford data 
for reaſonable diſcuſſion. On theſe data 1 have rea- 
ſoned. Are you a Briton? 1 have addreſſed you as a friend 
0 UDENTY'« 5 e 
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P.ART-1V; 


OW PAR SUBSCRIP' rox is CONSISTENT WITH THE 


| 'DOCTRINES. AND PRECEPTS | OF CHRISTIANITY, 


” . then, we conſider ther nature of ſubſcription, 
as men, as philoſophers, or as britons, we may pronounce 1 
it a ſerious evil; connected with difficulties far more conſi- 

+ derable than ſome would have us believe. The harmony > 


of civil ſociety, the improvement of the human under- | 
. ſtanding, and the honour of the britiſh government, are all 
affected by it. 
: ſiſtent with the doctrines and precepts of chriſtianity? ” 
= affirming what 1 is truth, and what is error, where 
different concluſions are drawn from the ſame reve lation, 
maodeſty, I confeſs, may be expected. 
uſe the tone of deciſion, nor place itſelf i int 


J proceed to inquire, How far it is con- 


nay muſt. not | 


As a: proteſtant, therefore, 1 inquire, on 


what ſide that truth lies? and as 4 proteſtant, who has no 
fears in diſcovering truth, and no intereſt 1 in concealing i 1. 
2 hall deliver what, after all, is but Private judgment.” 
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chair of in⸗ 
5 fallibility. At the fame time, one ſide only a a: queſtion 
can be true. 
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But ſhould any y body fay, Sir, you are a hate; 1 would. 
| reply, Sir, your church is not infallible. Should any one 
Ny ſay, 5 vou are a deceiver; ] would reply, Sir, I never 
unlocked my heart to you: but I who keep the key, know 


am ſincere. Thou wiſe and good Being, who haſt viſited 


the nations with the moſt gracious attcoveries, may we at- 
Y tend to the voice of thy Son! May a ſacred regard to truth, 
and the pureſt 5 of benevolence, poſſeſs every 


chriſtian | inquirer! _ 
That the doctrines of chriflianity have been mitrepre- 
ſented, is no very modern opinion. It has been the judg- 


ment of ſome of the moſt learned, pious, and diſintereſted 
men, as well of the church of England, as of the diſſan- 
ters. Does any body aſk, How can theſe things be? 
What follows will throw ſome light on the queſtion. Be- 
fore the invention of printing, the numerous tranſcriber 
of the ſcriptures would, ſometimes, neceſſarily make miſ- 
- takes: the manuſcripts, alſo, from whence the firſt printed : 
copies were taken, Were neither the moſt ancient, nor the 
moſt correct. In order to make the greek verſion corre- 
5 ſpond to the hebrew and vulcate, theſe manuſcripts. al ſo 
Were ſometimes not ſtrictly adhered to; and our verſian 


was taken from a copy liable to all theſe objeCtions *. 


Since our verſion was made, more ancient manuſcripts, 
and more nearly approaching the autograph of the Prophets 
and Apoſtles, than the preceding, have come to light, 
which prove, that many errors had erept into the mott 


_ 1 aliquands 3 hi A (Cemplutenſes) uſi ſunt. Lambeni Bos 
Prolegomena ad LXX, cap. 2. Vid. etiam Wetfteinii' Prolegomena ad num 
+ Teſtamentum. Quod vero dixi, habuiſſe eos codices græcos non quidem ullos | 
voeteres, ſed juniores, id inſtituta collatiore liquido perſpexi, editionem nimirum 
complutenſem cum MSS codicibus ſæculi xiv, xv. & xvi. ubique contra oN 
var Ext, contra PAT 1s, et contra converhones antiquas facere, b. WT 
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ancient Se | Moreover, in our verſion many things 
appear emphatical, which in the originals have no em- 
phaſis: many abſurd doctrines have received their origin 
from idioms of language, and been erected on eaſtern me- 
taphors. It muſt be added, that the ill-judged policy of « 
the carly chriſtians, the ignorance of the monkiſh ages, the 
pious frauds of intereſted eccleſiaſtics, the imperfect refor- _ 
mation, that was made from very groſs corruptions, the 
; tendency, which the bulk of mankind are wont to have 
| to the marvellous and incomprehenſible, have laid the foun- 
- dation of popular errors. So that the moſt learned inveſti- 
gators of theology bear a joint teſtimony, that a NEW | 
| TRANSLATION of the holy {criptures 1s a work, which 
our great improyemonts | in ſacred literature maſt loudly : 
| call for e. : Mr 


2 HAP. II. 


ON THE TRINITY, 


Tas: firſt ak: 1 to the trinity; a term, as is on 
all ſides allowed, not found in the ſcriptures.  Suſpicions, 
therefore, have ariſen i in the minds of ſome thinking men 

in regard to the doctrine: ſuſpicions, which have increaſed 9 
5 by every attempt of the contrary party to remove them. 
It is allowed by Euſebius, that the Ebionites, called allo 0 

Naarenes, from Jeſus of Nazareth, that is, the firſt 
8 jewiſh converts to chriſtianity, thought that Chriſt | was : 


0 3 IntroduRtion to the ſtate of hi primed hebrew text of the ol f . 
teſtament conſidered, vol. 2. | 


bo ® Kennicot, Lowth, Symonds, Wakefield, ce. | 
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chly a man . This alſo Was the opinion of thoſe called 
Alogi by Epiphanius b, that is, the firſt gentile converts. 
There is reaſon alſo to believe that this was Iikewife 
the opinion of thoſe religious perſons and philoſophers 


(oounra) that reſided in Egypt, of whom Philo makes men- 


tion, not mere! iy as having ſeen them, but as highly ap- 
2 proving them: nor does he lay any thing from whence it 
can be inferred, that they held 8 notions of God © 
from himſelf7. Of which, amidſt all the other peculia- 
Tities which he notices, he would moſt aſſuredly have made 
1 mention, if any ſuch peculiarities had really exiſted. If, 
therefore, theſe early worſhippers adored one God, 
without the complex idea of a trinity, an inquirer would 
naturally ſuſpect, even if no goſpel was left, that this was 
the doctrine of Cl. riſt and his apoſtles. 
that the term occurs till the time of Juſtin Martyr : and 5 
the treatiſe, where it is mentioned, 18 evidently N 2 


t is not pretended 


it being contradicted by the general tenour of his writings ® ; 
nor is it mentioned by Euſebius and Jerome, though both 
reckon up che books written by Juſtin”, As [ Aal, here- 


® AY my vag 1 UT0Y Has loi MY 2VT0, v TI eonemrry Pe abr Ae Cavfconrey 


Le NMEA % £5 avdece TE ken, kat Ing 2 158 yeqeintatrox. Euſcbius, 
lb. 3. cap. 27. | | 


d Called fo. improperly by t ae as Dr. Prieſtley, after D:. Lardner 


| obſerves. Hitt. of the corruptions of chriſtianity, vol. 1. P. 14. 
e am aware of hat Philo ſays of the de, and N intimate here that Dice : 
in Philo always flands for one perſon, 
© Hegi Bion Oerge run. opera Philonis. Philo 5 opinion concerning God I ſhall 
remark preſently. On what grounds I called theſe Aſcetics chriſtians, in the a 
former edition, ſce Euſebius Hiſt. eccleſiaſt. . 385 16. They were, howey er, 
moſt probably Jevrs, a claſs of the Eſſenes. See on this ſubject an elegant and 
learned work, The Viſt. of Palloſophy from Brucker, by Dr Engneld, vol. 2. 
| 184, 185, 1866 | | 
© Fubeoss Thiytws weg ng eat n lues Thad. compared with his 
alaloguc with Trypho. | e 
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aher, ſtate che opinions of a few of the more 0 father 
concerning Chriſt and the holy ſpirit, and endeavour to 
ſhew how they came to be deified, I ſhall only obſerve 
here, that the proper orthodox doctrine, contained in this 
article, of the co-equality ani co- eternity of three divine 
perſons, was not ſettled till after the council of Nice, in 
the middle of the fourth century. The truth of which | 
| remark ! is acknowledged by th ne! t zealous advocates for 
the trinity, who Have been converſant with the writings of 
the fathers of the three firſt centuriess. 
And when the doctrine began to ipread, there were al- 
ways men, on whom it could not fit caſy. Notwithſtand- 
ing the deciſions of four general counci ils, the trinity 
: Was the Knotty doctrine at which heretics ſtood aghaſt! 
Two more councils were found neceſſary to eſtabliſh it; 
but being at length enforced by human authority, it 5 
became ſufficient to let chriſtian people Eno, It Was a 
| myſtery ! 5 | | 
Without entering Into the controverly about numerical, es 
and individual unity, and ſepar ate, and diſtinct perſonality, 5 
cονονο., and bei,, which divided the firſt chriſtians, 3 
have ſometimes pauſed; and dropping che ſubtle diſtinctions 
of ſchoolmen, and the metaphyſical refinements of divines, . 
have called in the aſfiſtance of common tenſe. Common 
_ tenſe made nothing more of one perſon, than one thinking 
intelligent agent, as Paul; nor of three perſons, than 
chree ſuch intelligent perſons, as Paul, James, Peter. 
+ Common ſenſe being Gent reſpecting ſuch an extraordi- 
nary union, as makes three perſons one being, except a | 
union of deſign, of ſentiment, or of afteCtion, I have been 
unwilling to. put it to the rack; and retired; only aſking : 


che queſtion, How Can thele things be 4 


* See their confeſſions at large in Mr. Whitſton's letter to ; the _ of Nottingham = 
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Where common ſenſe is filent; Wetieg 1s 8 


loquacious. Theology ſays, that we know not the eſſence 
of any thing, and leaſt of all, of God; that the afore- 
ſaid reaſoning, though inapplicable to men, may, for aught 
we know, apply to God. Indeed, ancient fathers, and 
modern divines ſay, The notion may be collected from 
nature. The ſun, the ocean, and trees, have preached 
the doQtrine of a trinity in unity. In ſculpture, in paint- 
ing, and in muſic, wonderful harmonies have been found 


to illuſtrate 4 trinity in unity. 


Theology ſays, chat ſhe finds ſomething analogous to 

this doctrine in the hiſtory of mankind. The divine Plato 
had his bonum, a boni filius, and an anima mundi, as 
had many of his diſciples, going even beyond their maſter. 
- Orpheus had his Phanes, Uranus; Chronus his rf Pe- 

| Ga *, The Magi among the Perſians, had their Oro- 
: makes; their Mithras, | and their Arimanes, Mithras or 
; Oromaſdes Tpurhaoiog" . 


Tlarr. yap £y uo Myures Tias, 18 Nleras —_ 


It were ſurely an endleſs labour to ſearch for a trinity i in 
unity, in the pagan mythology. A learned writer hath 


: endeavoured to ſhew, and 1 think has made it appear very f 
8 probable, that the moſt ancient idolaters worſhipped one 

| God, the ſun, the God of fire, known among them by 5 
: different names l. As to Plato, what an air of myſtery is 
| conſpicuous i in bis writings is well known, Tf he collected 

any new idea, in foreign countries, it was natural for him 

to accommodate it to his favourite notions. "This, how- 

ever, will not ſatisfy theology. We are told, that the 5 

; Jes having been in captivity in Egypt, left behind them LE 


: * Suidas has it Cur. FRA Conv Orpheus, SO 


| v vid. Alſted. Encyclop. Pars Pneumatic. 1. e. 5. r. 9 « Cudworth's inteller 
tectual ſyſtem, J. 1. c. iv. 288, &c. | | 


| | Bryant's Mythology, vol. 1. Radical: Titles 90 | the deity. 
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the dofirine of a trinity * that the Egyptians treaſured it 
up among their ſacred myſteries, delivering it out only on 
extraordinary occaſions : that, however, at length, it ſtole 
out from among them, and enlightened, by degrees, the 
Perſians, and, in ſhort, the whole eaſtern world. Plato, 
travelling into Egypt, and being initiated into the myſte- 7 
ries of that country, brought this rara avis, it is ſaid, into 
Greece, and bleſſed his countrymen with it. Theology 
triumphs in the diſcovery, and ſays, common ſenſe has 
nothing to do in the 1 inquiry. It is a notion to be collected 
ftom revelation, being firſt revealed to the jews, who af- 
1 terwards enlightened. the gentiles.— Before a doctrine, o 5 
far above the common ſenſe of mankind, is admitted on 
the authority of revelation, an inquirer ſhould alk, Whe- f 
ther, indeed, it be a doctrine of revelation at all? 
The hebrew names for God are all expreſſive of the 
7 higheſt reverence for him, or of ſome perfection of his | 
char after, k Some ſuppoſe they contain the doctrine of a tri- 
nity in unity. But of theſe two ſchemes of derivation, it is : 
to be obſerved, that the firſt naturally flows from roots, 
| agrecably to the hebrew idiom; the laſt from letters, which 
depend on fancy. 7& Be former 1 is allowed by jews, Wo 
had no intereſt in the! inquiry; ; the latter made de! chriſtians, ST 
who had a ſyſtem to ſerve, - 5 
Is it not extraordinary, that if a trinity in unity were to 
be found in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, that Toſephus in his 
I hiſtory of the jews, and particularly in the account of the 
creation, as deſcribed by Moſes, ſhould ſay nothing about 
it? Vet he certainly docs not. Philo judæus alſo preſerves | 
the ſame profound filence. | The ſeptuagipt verſion of os - 


* Cudworth's Intelleftual ſyſtems, 1. 1. c. 5 


8 Every thing that can be advanced in favour of a trinity 3 in unity "OR Elobim, 185 

| {es fully anſwered in Mr. Coulthurſt's blunders expoſed, No. 4. By Mr. Frend: 
a bock rough as to its title, but ſolid as to its contents; and Mr. Wakeſield's En- | 
— into the opiniom of the _ chriſtian Writers. IntroduRtion, p. 7, 8. 4 
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old teſtament, made by jews, has no term expreſſive of 


5 trinity in unity. Can we ſuppoſe, that theſe eminent 
Jews did not underſtand their own ſcriptures |* 5 


God ſaid, let us make man' - is the language of ma- 
= jeſty, deliberating on the creation of man, the laſt and 
nobleſt of the productions of creative wiſdom M. The 
man is become as one of us, knowing good and evil,” was 


ſuppoſed by Philo, Maimonides, and the Jews in general, 


to be ſpoken to the angels n. The learned and excellent 
DEE. : Ex | Abauzit 
1 ſoſephus's term for God, is, © o:©-, or G. Remarkable are theſe words of. 


_ Joſephus. Hag nu pap t with TY Of MoYBG j ᷣ,jꝭ Ti; a KATEVAYTIOG 


Ric de Nee oe S pw® mig e- FEig v 0 Seu. Contra Appion. I. 2. 


. Philo's words are no leſs remarkable; recapitulating the ſubſtance of his book. 
| —_— Moc Kogypomrot. he cloics thus, ors 7t 681 Key UTE: GO», xa; ors EIE . 
oraz ect) Kat 07s TETOANRE Toy K0TfASY, Kar mt Tro nigra. ENA, we c gn, Kar 
rn MONQSIN e EAYTN. When God had it in contemplation to create 
the viſible world, in conformity to that incorporeal exemplar which he had formed 
in his own mind, (L here ſpeak according to the ideas of Philo) he took no coun- 
5 ſellor, he ſays, but himſelf alone, for what other was there? Tic ap ny erstes“ : 
| Philonis op. p- 4, "A ed. Mangey. He obſerves, indeed, in another place, p. 16. 
5 that when God ſaid, Let us make man, he took others to aſl him. He thought 
byt this mean to account for the introduction of moral evil. But then to avoid 
the appearance of contradiction, he had guarced againſt objections by ſpeaking of 
the ſupreme being, as the Demiourgus, and his many aſſiſtants, as Demiourgoi, only 
in a certain ſenſe, woave, h. He afterwards ſpeaks of God, as 0 War EYELLWY 
2 and of the angels, (we ay cονννN’, his aſſiſtants ina certain ſenſe) as the ETEpol rue, 
the others who were ſubject to him, p. 16. ur ſup. When the fathers ſuppoſed, 
that God addreſſed Chriſt, when he ſays, Let us make man, they oppoſed the 
common ſentiments of the Jews. For as Philo and Maimonides made it Wer to 
angels, others ſuppoſed that God only uſed the ſtyle of majeſty. 1 5 
m Several of the early chriſtian writers, Barnabas, Juſtin Martyr, Trenzus, 7 
| Fuſebius, and others, have quoted this paſſage as if addreſſed to Chriſt; but C le- : 
menc, whoſe authority weighs down all theirs, in his Epiſt. to the Corinthians, 


refers it to the Supreme Being. Oro yap. grey „ Oe. Thomowuy fehlern naw” 15 


$1x0v%, K. Ab cou Murugav. Kats £70818 0 950 Toy newer Ras 


2d Cor. 33. 


r Wakefield remarks, that the Targum of Conia Ben Ursi bataphrsſes 
- $ve loriner of theſe F "C5 thus, 00 And Teh 10% alr ald to the angels, who miniſter 
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Aba canlires mimennu, which we turn « of WT. 
from it, and then the paſſage will read, Behold | The man 
is by it (that is the tree of knowledge) become as one of 
thoſe who know good and evil, that is, to know good and . 
evil. The word evidently admits this inter pretation, and 
BY occurs five times in this chapter, where it is tranſlated of 
it, and in the 11th and th verſes it clearly refers to the 
tree of knowledge. The paſſage thus tranflated will ſtand 
in beautiful contraſt to what follows, the man by eating 
the tree of knowledge is come to know good from evil: 
but now he muſt be prevented from putting forth his hand, 
leſt he alſo take of the tree of life, and eat of it, and live 5 
for ever. The chaldee paraphraſe, more ancient chan i 
the new teſtament, fo interprets mimennu p. ws : 
I therefore incline to think with ſome learned trini- . 
5 tarians, that if we take che old teſtament without the new, 
. will not be eaſy to prove this article from it 4. What 
light then does the new teſtament throw upon a trinity 
in unity? „ 5 
55 Jews, who converſed wah our Lor d, ſeem unac- 5 
quainted with it. Can any thing be more expreſs on the 
unity of God, than what our Lord fays, when quoting | 
the old teſtament? 40 Hear, O Ifrael, Jehovah our God, 
. Jehovah is one!” If a jew found no trinity under that 
: term, Is it probable our Lord did! He hes no intimation, 


dere him,” wo Gen. xi. 7. thus, « Come, ſaid Tchovah to the ſeventy angels, | 
who fland before him: ” and Gen. ill. 22, is paraphraſed thus, © And the Lord 

8 God ſaid to the angels, who were miniſtering before him, Behold! Adam, Iu e : | 
W akefield's Inquiry, Kc. introduQion, p. 9, 10. 1 5 


„ Abauzit's Miſcellanies, p. 413. Live for a; ges, Geddes, 
7 Gen. 1. 26.—ili. 22. | 5 | 9 PR 
3 Burnet on the 39 Articles. Dr. Geddes has and the fame conceflion with 5 


reſpect to the divinity of Chriſt, See Dr, Pricſtley's 6 firſt letter to the Rev. 
5 Pr. Geddes. 
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chat he underſtands it in a different ſenſe from chat of the 
Jews. Had there been any ſuch diſtinction, as the trini- 


+arians contend for in Eloheim or Jehovah, Is it not pro- 


bable, that our Lord would have noticed it? The queſtion 
is put in a direct and ſolemn manner by a jew appealing 
to the jewiſh ſcriptures, the terms of which he knew, but 

wants to hear Chriſt's interpretation. Our Lord, himſelf 


a jew, anſwers with no leſs preciſion and ſolemnity. 


„Thou ſhalt love Jehovah thy God,” intimating, that 
the command was fo plain and popular, as to need no ex- 
8 n Ne could make it no plainer. | 8 
On no fubject whatever is our Lord more explicit, than 
"1 on the unity of God. Nor can F find one paſſage in the 
four goſpels, which giwes countenance to the doctrine of 
à trinity. A famous trinitarian *, indeed, has ſaid, that 
the baptiſmal form has been the means of preſerving the 
doctrine of the trinity. But a few remarks, which I ſhall 
make on the perſon of Chriſt, and on the Spirit, will 
; render this doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 


the baptiſmal form. Indeed, the doctrine of the proper 


unity of God 1 is ſo natural, that the heathens, amid grots 

idolatries, did by no means overlook it:. 

It has been | ingenuous in many expoſitors though called 
: trinitarians) to lay little or no ſtreſs on the three witneſſes"; | 

There are three, that bear record in heaven, the F aher. 
he word, and the holy {pirit, and theſe three are one“. 
This paſſage hath, indeed, all the appearance of an inter- 5 
| pate. It evidently Siren tþ the connection; and | is now 5 


© Mar. X11. 29, 30. „„ , Dr. Warrlay, - 


e Platonics {notuitbflanding their myſticiſm) called God 5 Aοννðẽ, the - 

| unity. The ancients, amidſt 1 their idolatries always had their “ opifex rerum, 
their “mundi mclioris origo.” Sce this ſubje& diſcuſſed by the learned Cud- 5 
worth, Intellectual ſyſtem, l. 1. c. 4. 16, 17, 18. | 
Dr. Doddridge in loco. Sce other examples in Mr. Porſon's ſecond letter 10 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis. john v. 7. 
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FT ſufficiently known to have had no place in the genuine 

_  epiſtle of the apoſtle John. It is in no ancient greek manu- 

: ſcript, nor in any of the ancient verſions *. The ſormer 
part of the firſt article, therefore, There is one living and 

true God, is a truth which I think I perceive in the woes. „ 
as to the unity of the godhead in three ns leave it; „„ 1 


3 S 
e IS We 


RAT San . 
a NIE Lt. er Powe Bae > pe, 


it is a an rt of 1 know nothing about it 5 3 


5 * 2 op 
Foe 2 22 


= CHAP. Il. VF 
g ARTICLE II. or THE woRD, OR So Of co THAT FED. 
CS. e WAL MADE VERY MAN, V 1 


* Son, hah } 18 the word of God, the Father, he LEE. 
5 gotten from everlaſting of the Father, the very and eterrltet To 
God, of one ſubſtance with the Father, took man's nature . V 
5 in the womb of the bleſſed virgin, of her ſubſtance ; ä > 4 
3 that two whole, and perfect natures, that i is, the Godhead 8 ©. 
| 0 Arnd the manhood were joined together in one perſon, never „% 
= to be divided, whereof is one Chriſt, very God and very ” 7 
5 man, who truly ſuffered, was dead, and buried, to Tecon- a 1 
cile his Father to us, and to be a ſacrifice not only for ori- 5 „ be 
ginal guilt, but alfo for the actual fins of mankind.” eie 1 


not enough to create ſuſpicions in the moſt credulous f 
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: breaſt, to a that it Was the current opinion for the | 


* « Sir Ifaac Newton's : Letter's on a this cabied, and Mr. Capel Loft 8 Obſervations eg os 1 
on the firſt part of Dr. Know les's teſtimonies from the writers of the four firſt „ | 
41 | centuries, - Addiderunt integrum verſiculum 7 non ex auctoritate alicujus codicis i | > "2" 
4 * | grzci, ſed pleudo.—Hicronymi et Thomæ Aquinatis. Wetſteinii Prolegom 0 5 | or + 
5 5p. 119. The inauthenti ity of this text has been lately eftabliſhed on an hiſtoric?! 5 | | 7 : | 

deduction of facts, never, I apprehend, to be confuted. See Mr. Porſon' $ Letter: ES | as | 
0 Mr. Archdeacon Travis, q- | | a 78 71 00 
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| firſt 300 years of the chriſtian era, FIR the 5 alone 
Was without A beginning | The preſent article contains 
what we now call 0 doctrine, which maintains, 
that Chriſt was co- equal, and co-eternal with the Father. 
Waving all nice diſtinctions, [ alk three plain queſtions. 

1. Are not God and Chriſt deſcribed in the goſpel, 
as two perfon is? By perſon, I mean what people do in 
common converſation, a thinking conſcious being. 1 

then proceed to aſk, What conſtitates me now, while in 
2 room at Cambridge, the ſame perſon ] was, when in 
London? A eonleivunel of my own exiſtence ; a con- 

; friou! fneſs of certain thoughts, and actions, Whie h I at that 
time purſued. In this way then I aſk, W hether God and 
Chriſt are not two perſons? Now, conſciouſneſs being 1 

cvidence of ex Siſtine only to ourſelves, | by ourſelves only 

could this queſtion be anfwered. But Chriſt never telling 
me that he i 18 the tame being a8 s Gol, Ivy thould 1 cos": 

e he is? 5 e 5 

Our Lord's aſcertion, « Before Abroad "wwe L am, 

has been, ſometimes, produced in proof, that Chriſt is 
God. : Vet the expreſſion occurs frequently in the new. 
teſtament, where 1t cannot have that ſenſe. Beſides, by 

_ examining the context, it appears, that Chriſt is ſpeaking 

of the doctrine, which he taught, and that Abr aham, and 
the prophets, are ſet in oppoſition to him. Our Lord's 
meaning, therefore is, before Abraham exiſted: the Meſ- 
fiah was promiſed, and his. economy foretold a. FE The ihe 
expreſſion relates moſt probably to what our Lord had ſaid, 
ver. 22+ am the light of the world, e £6444 To @ws 7 oe 1 

| The expreſſion, EY ei, I am, 18 an elliptical expreſſion, | 


for F am n he, that! "oy the Meſſiah, or che hog of God, and f 
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always relates to ſome fabiedt under diſcuſſion. See 


John c. iv. 25, 26. The woman faith to him, We 
know that the meſſias will come, who is called the ; 
_ Chriſt, Kc Jes us faith to er, 1 who peak. to > thee, 
am | he, "Sj £6/44 0 Rech un. 80 again, chap. vili. 4 11 
8 believe not, that I am (zyw Ein) wher e our wle, 


turn it as it ought to have deen tranſlated here, I am he.“ 


See alſo chap. ix. 9. But he (the blind man) ſaid, I am ; 
he, «yo ei, exactly the ſame form of expreflion, and many 
: Gmilar expreſſions will occur to an attentive reader of this 
goſpel. The I am,” then, has no reference whatever 
to Exod. iii. 14. The phraſe of Paul, I am what I am, 
ail o bil, approaches it more nearly, 1 Cor. xv. 10. But 
here I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of- tranſcribing the 
8 following judicious remark of the very learned and inde- . 
| fatigable Mr. Wakefield. No text of ſcripture was ever 5 
more perverted by a wrong tranſlation, than this in Exo- 


dus. The original hebrew ſtands thus, I will be, 1 
will bee; or perhaps, more properly, I will be what k 
am, a form of words expreffive of the eternal exiſtence, 
and unalterable nature of Jehovah. The LXX do no 


repreſent the phraſe amiis by, Iam” the exiſting or 5 


who exiſts d, that is, 1 am Jchorah, che living God. 
And afterwards they have not I am but the exiſting * 
hath ſent me.—To make, therefore, the I am of the evan- 


geliſt, a reference to this paſſage of the pentateuch, is Sw. 
moſt idle fancy, unſupported by the original and, what | 18. 
more to the purpoſe, by the Septuagint?. I Au, chen, 


: is, by” no means a Name even of Jehovah”. _ 


„N mw N. 0 76 cir % . *Eyw OTH 3 
1 An Enquiry mts the opinions of the thre? firſt centuries concerning Chriſt. 


Dr. Geddes turns 2 J will be what L w ill be—and afterw wards, | he that Will be | 


bath tent me. 
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Similar concluſions have been drawn from our Lord' 8 
aſſertion, I and the Father are one i. But does not our 
Lord explain theſe words himſelf? that they (his diſciples) 
may be one, even as we are one. The apoſtles were not 

of the ſame ſubſtance with Chriſt. Indeed the word ex- 
plains itſelf: for it is not one being (sie,) but () k one 
thing, that is of one judgment, a form of expreſſion, com- 
mon to moſt languages. * thus the ancient fathers un- 
derſtood it. es 

As conſciouſneſs is pr oof. only to a ; perſon” s ſelf of ren. : 

tity, other proofs muſt give evidence to different people, 

ſuch as ſameneſs of name, of property, of figute, &c. 
jeſus Chriſt appeals to God by name; but never calls him- 

elf by the ſame name. He prays to God; but does he 


ever pray to himſelf? It is the property of God to be om- 


niſcient; not ſo of Chriſt. God is inviſible : no man hath 
| feen God at any time. But Chriſt was a viſible being | 


was feen AR Bethlehem—at Nazareth, at  Capernaum. 


God is an uncreated being; but Chriſt was ; born at Ber h- 
lehem. What ſays comn non fenle? 


: Tohn x. 30. compared with Ihn x xvii. 117, Kc. 


175 The following expreſſions will explain our Lord's meaning, That they may | 


all ſpeak the ſame thing * *: that there be no diviſion among them; ; that they be 


. perfectly, joined together in the ſame mind, and the lame judgment. Elſewhere, 


we read of their being of one ſpirit, and one mind +. Chriſtians are ſaid to be, 


one body, one fpirit, one body in Chriſt 1. Two are one, ſays Pſeudo-Clement, 
when one ſpeaks. truth to the other, and when in two bodies, there is without diſ- 


= ſembling one ſoul. 20 Epiſt. ad Corinth. — He that planteth, and he that wa- 
| tereth, are one (e,) an expreſſion exactly parallel to the above g. 85 quote the 
ALecond Epiſtle aſcribed by ſome to Clement, mere] y by way of illuſtration, not as 
authority. It is clearly ſpurious. Euſebius, in his firſt book, ſpeaks only of 
ane Epiſtle of Clement, and though he ſpeaks elſew nere, from report, of another, 
| ke does not ipeak. of it, as havlng {cen it. = 


1 Cor, i. 10 | t Phil i 17. | -$ Rom, xii. 5. $ 1 Cor. iii. 8. 
= | | Nothing 
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N othing proves this point to me more clearly, than the 


| paſſages brought to prove the contrary. Chriſt is called 


an image of the · inviſible God, an expreſſion of his per- 
fections l. I ſay, therefore, he is not the fame perſon. a 
God made man in his image, after his likeneſs, therefore 
Adam could not be the ſame perſon as God. Chriſtians 


are ſaid to be conformed to the 1 image of Chriſt *, to beat 
the image of the earthy and the heavenly man. Being in 


the form, therefore, means, being in the reſemb lance of; 
and this is its meaning in Philo Judæus, and Clemens 
Romanus a. Being in the form of God cannot mean be- 
ing really God, except being in the form of a ſervant 
means being a real ſervant, which Chriſt was not, though ; 


by his condeſcenſion he appeared under that character , 


making himſelf the ſervant of all. That Chriſt, there- 
fore, in the {enſe of our article is one ſubſtance with the 

Father, or that the Godhead and | manhood a are one N | 
7 cannot admit. 

2. Of theſe two different beings, - Is not one « peter 
to the other? My Father, ſays Chriſt, is greater than 1. 


And whatever ſon may mean, common ſenſe ſays, chat 


the F ather 1 is greater than the Ton. And, indeed, Does it 


1 Col. i. 15. lich. i. 3. 
© Rom. viii. 29. 1 Cor. xv. 48. 


n Solent Græci diſtinguer 2 Ta a PUT), xt ra Kar UTICA, ut ſcriptoꝛ 2, 
de Mundo. Sic Philo in ejuſdem tituli libro, auyn de xa EauTny umogaciy 2% | 


ee, non quod nullam habeat vrrapgiy, led quod principalitas et origo ejus fit in 


ſole. Sic i in annulo figura eſt xa vrcgaci in cera x«7" epagoiy. Ita poten- 


tia, juſtitia, veritas, in Deo, Chriſti patre, ſunt primario; in Chriſto vero ſecun- 
| dario, ſed ita, ut nobis in Chriſto ea evidenter appareant. Grotius in Heb. i. 3. Cle- 
mens Romanus ſpeaks of man as vue abr (nempe Oer) e- JagaxvTe. 
Clement. Epiſt. . ad Corinth. 33. Philo, and others, frequently uſe the ſame 
expreſſion; but did either of them believe man to be one ſubſtance with God: 3 


e 4. 3. im. 5 $ 6. 
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not appear, that Jehovah is greater than Chriſt, by. a 
priority of exiſtence? ? By a ſuperiority of wiſdom 4? By an 


eſſential and independent goodneſs ©? By a power unlimited 
in its exertions*, and endleſs in its duration <5 Whereas, 
Chriſt received every thing from his Father®; and though 


as head of the new creation he hath a name above N 


name, and all principalities and powers, in the revolu- 
tion of years, muſt ſubmit to his dominion, yet the time 


is coming, when having brought the nations to ſubjec- 


tion, agreeably to the end of his exaltation, he muſt, after 


his mediatorial kingdom, become 1 1 55 to his Father, and 


top be ALL in ALL *. 
Whatever high opinions the ancient fathers 3 


of Chriſt, and whatever ſenſe they might put on the d. 


the word of God, it ſhould be noted, that they bear a uni- 


form teſtimony, from the earlieſt of them to the time o 


FEuſebius, (and few ſpeak of it more highly than Eu- 
ſebius himſelf) that the Father alone was uncreated : 
the moſt orthodox held the word to be the firſt begotten ot 

God. At the council of Nice he was. only called ©:S «x Oi, 


God of God, not are,, very God. As the term oy : 


is expreſſive of inferiority, fo alſo it ſhould be further ob- 


lerved, that $6 in che ole ſtyle, and the language of 


p Gen. FF Like 3 q Mat, xxiv. TY 5 195 . 5 8 46. 
1 Cor. „ EC John xiv. 10. 1 


See two Diſcourſes on the creation of all things, by Jeſus: Chritt, and the re- 5 


ſurrection of the dead, by the Man Chriſt Jeſus. By Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jeſus 
College. The view of the creation of all things, as clearly and judiciouſly proved, 


in the firſt of theſe diſcourſes, to relate to our juſtification, ſanRtification, o or re- 


Z 8 throws important light on the new teſtament. | 


In what ſenſe Chriſt is called 22 dg, Ifat. | ix. 6, or the Mighty God, See 


5 Coulthurtt' blunders expoſed. No. 1. 
Cor. xv. 28. See Wakefield in loco. : 
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kriptors, all nood men, and all people, who are in a 
dovenant relation to God, are his ſons, and entitled to 
many bleſſings and privileges: but Jeſus as the Meſſiah is 
the ſon of God, by way of diſtinction.“ Vid. Exod. iv. 
. Jer. XXRI. 9. 2 Cor. vi. 18. John i. 12. Rom. 1 * 
3. 45%. The Son of God, is the ſame as Meſſiah, and there- 
fore expreſſes the office, which he bears, and not his na- 
ture. He who ſends a meſſenger | 18 e to be One; 
than the perſon ſent. | | 
3 Upon further 1 inquiry, it appears, that the ſeriptures : 
not only lay a particular ſtreſs on the relation, which 
Chriſt bears to God, but on the relation, which he bears 
to men. As he came to fave men, it is expreſs on his 
being a man. As the children partook of fleſh, and 
; 54504, that is, were men, not angels, Chriſt alſo took 
part of the ſame, that is, Was a man, Heb. ii. 14. not 
= angel, or a man in appearance, as the gnoſtics ſap- 
7 poſed. He was propheſied of emphatically, as the ſeed 
of the woman, Gen. iii. 15. As the root of Jeſſe, 8 
: As a man of ſorrows, Ifa. Uli. 3. Under that cha- 
3 he lived, and died: he alſo roſe from the dead, be- 
ing now exalted to a rank, which he held not before, Acts 
ii. 33. . 31. The difference, which I. find from the 
ſcriptures, between Chriſt, and the reſt of mankind, is only 
| this, that he had a greater meaſure of the ſpirit of God, a 
more extenſive commiſſion than any preceding prophet, | 
and a more intereſting relation to his fellow creatures. 
This important doctrine reſts not on a few ſolitary texts 
ä for its ſupport, but is connected with the whole ſyſ- 
tem of revelation. | The ſpirit of prophecy bears ſo 855 - 
form a teſtimony to it, that all the ancient Jews ex- . 
pected their Meſſiah to be a mere man, as 40 alſo the mo- 


2 Lardnet on the Logos. 
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buried, was made a ſacrifice? „ 1 
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aun a; 2, Te is the hinge on which all the ea ading principles, 
and important facts of the goſpel turn; and if ill-tranſlated 
kexts were rectified, if ſpurious paſſages were expunged, 
and if the ſtyle of ſeripture was better underſtood, it would 
appear, believe, the truth, as it is in, Jeſus. | 
, The latter part of this article ſeems true; bat only on 
1 ſuppoſition, that the former part is falſe. For if the 
ton, begotten of everlaſting of the k ather, be the very and 
eternal God; if very God, and very mak be one Chriſt, 
never to be divided d,“ it will follow, that Chriſt could 


not = ſuffer, and Nie,” &cc. If it be ſaid, that the lru- 


man nature only ſuffere J, one half of Chritt only ſuflered.: | 
and if lo, what becomes of the ſacrifice „which, it {eems, re- 

cCcives all its importance f rom the Godhead? Will it be ſaid, 
that the divine nature ſuffered? (Which, it very ( God, ank 
very man, be one Chriſt, never to be divided, and 11 


Chriſt died, muſt be the cafe;) What, then, ſhall we 
fay to ſuch expreſſions, as theſe, very God died, and was 


of 


0! curas hominum, 0 ! quantum elt 1 in rebus! mane. 


| How beautiful and well connected 18 the chriſtian truth 
There is one God, and alſo one man, a mediator between 


God and men, Chriſt Jeſus, who gave himſelf a ranfom 


for 1 Tim. 1 . 
In juſtice to this article, 1 juſt ablerte that a FN of 


7 ſpeech helps over difficulties, otherwite Infuperable. Theo- 


2 To ve ve TE TeouTaAp Ney Otcy ovra 25 rav av 1 77. Toy Neigen, t 


venue arb N eee vent, rl o Ex alovr®- ef agen, Eu | 

Hove cra ga dog oy Nong Aol EVAL, ah Na kat Ae. Juſtin Martyr. Dial. c cum Try- 

- phon. Jud. On this ground the z jew often puzzle the chriſtian philoſopher, with 

> whom zeal ſupplies the place of argument : though he only ſuppoſed Chriſt to be 
God in a ſabordingte ſenſe, 22 i 3 Et 


» Article 2. 


* I here adopt Mr, w. akefield's cranflations hich 1 think a an iwpro /ornent. 
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logy firſt deviſes one figure of ſpeech, by which two diſ- 
tinct natures make one God; and afterwards another, 
which applies to the human nature, what belongs to the 


divine, and to the divine, what belongs to the human. 


| This article appears to me to contain the grand error, 
Which has ſpread an evil influence over the whole ſyſtem 

of chriſtianity. But ſeeing 1 it has been adopted by ſuch | 
great numbers of mankind, it is to be conſidered, as any 


other fact in hiſtory, Dr. Prieſtley has, therefore, traced 


its origin and its growth with 2 W in his Hiſtory 5 > 


the corruptions of chriſtianity e. 


J add a word or two more. " Admining that Chriſt is 
called God, in the new teſtament, it can only refer to the 
: important character, ſuſtained by him, as the creator of a 1 
new diſpenſation, Thus if « >oys the word (John 1.) be 
made to relate to the Meſſiah, it will by no means follow 
that 6:0; ſhould be tranſlated the ſupreme God. The paſ- | 
| fage, if we apply the does to the meſſiah, will apply to the 
goſpel diſpenſation, and bv: to the important character, 
which Chriſt ſuſtained in it: and from various parts of 
John's goſpel, ( though I would ſpeak with great deference 
where ſo many learned men think difterently) I cannot 
Help referring this introduction of John's goſpel to the 


miſhon of Jeſus. However this be, every body knows, 


that Eloheim (God) in the old teſtament IS applied pro- 
miſcuoully 1 to Jehovah, to angels, to idols, and to magiſ- 
trates, &c.; and that deus among the Romans, and 6. 

among the Greeks, had a fimilar Ggnification : thus Virgil, 
5 deus nobis bac otia fecit erit ille mihi e deus; 


C Atque iſtam dem duplicis naturæ conjunctianem, que in Chriſt ſubeſt, | 


tanta religione exprimunt, ut eas quandoque inter fe communicent. Qu tropus 


N Hjzuòů dietus eſt. Calvini Inſtitut. I. 2. c. 14. f. 1, 
© Vol. 1. „ „ 


X 3 ES ot 
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and Pythagora, Aber beS- tc * The LXX. uſe "IRA 
in the ſame ſenſe. The diſtinction bety een the Creator 


of the world, the ſupreme Governor, and Jeſus Chriſt, | 


our lord and maſter, is obſervable in the uſe of the twa 


words, haewerrs, and u the former is always applied to 
Jehovah, in the new teſtament, and ſometimes by the ” 


LXX. but never to Chriſt s: the latter is applied to both; 


and this diſtinction is made by the moſt early chriſtian 85 

5 Writers. Anuisgy®- and Azomworhc they apply to the Su- 
preme Being only; Kug®- to Chriſt, as may be ſeen at 
large in Clemens Romanus, and others. Further, Chriſt 


is no where in the new teſtament ſaid to have made the 


| material world (ve h but only the ages, the different 5 


times, or diſpenſations of religion (ae,) with an imme- 


| diate view to whom they were all conſtituted. Hleb. 1. 


© "WS laſt clauſe of the ſecond verſe ought to be tranſlated, 
Through whom alſo he conſtituted the ages: os 


F See Af John 1. 34. Acts xii. 22. Xxxviii. . „ | 
_ This word occurs but ſeldom in the new teſtament, and i is always applied to 
the ſupreme Being. Luke i 11. 29. Acts Iv. 24. Jude: iv. 


The com plutenſian editors by leaving but the ſecond Ka (one proof, among ' 


many others, of their inaccuracy) applied Fomg71y to Chriſt, Simili pia frauds 


f locum Judæ 4. ita ediderunt Toy wGvoy g nat decor, Tov Kugicy Mee Ino 


| LEY Wetſteinii Prolegomena ad Nov. Teſt. vol. 1. p. 119. 


b If, however, the apyog, the word, in John be made to refer to Chriſt, it may : 
be ſaid that the creation of the material world does relate to Chriſt: for it is there i 
| faid he was in the world, and the world o vo pars was made by him. But Py 
| force of dia may be here conſidered, which may have the fame meaning applied | 


to #9040%y as it has when prefixed to aiwvas explained above. The force of this 


| prepoſition, and many prepoſitions, and phraſes, admitting a ſimilar conſtruction, 
5 ſee ingeniouſſy illuſtrated by Mr. Wakefield. An Enquiry into the opinions 1 


5 the chriſtian writers of the three firſt centuries concerning Chriſt, ch. 2. ſect. 1. 


— 4 might too obſerve. that AA may mean the Fra. diſpen'ation, as it docs | 


| elſewhere. 
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Feed the church of God, which he purchaſed with 

His own blood, Acts xx. 28. is an impoſition on the 

common ſenſe of mankind, at leaſt in the commonly 
received ſenſe. The ſyriac verſion for God, reads the 
BW meſſiah, the coptic for God reads che Lord i. 8 
F . + Chriſt is called the Father of the age k, -npharicilly: & 
5 ſtyled, by reaſon of the perpetuity of che goſpel age, which 5 
was to be commenſurate with time, 


The ME Father, of a future age. Pork. 


; {improperly in our e the everlaſting Father. ). 

Acgrecably to this notion of Chriſt, it is ſaid, Be ſhall 

| ſec his ſeed—Ifa. lin. _ Chriſtians are ſaid to be BE=" 

GOTTEN again to a 10515 1575 or a hope of liſel, by the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, 1 Pet. i. 3. 
they are called the CHILDREN of Chriſt: Behold me, and ; 
the CHILDREN, whom God hath. given me, Heb. ii. 13 : 


* } 1 mY * _ * 8 4 
9 - PRs 18 >. * wo 1 8 Wy A 

- t CT +3 4 Ig oe > — n 8 * 1 - = ug 
22 T * 


? : Ina ſimilar ſenſe it is faid of Abraham, 1 will make thee 
2 ft EY Father of many nations, and ſo ſhall thy ſeed be, 
81 . xv. 5. Hence, he is called the father of us all, of 


all the ſeed, not only of that which is of the law, but of 
that which is of the faith of ene, Rom. A 16, ; 
Ke. See alſo 1 Cor. iv. 1 | 
Calling upon the name of the Lord n, is an - an 
e applied to Chriſt, but aer and ſimilar expreſ- 
5 | 3 See Wakefield i in loco. who; however; retains Tov Ge. 


: * TY N. II. ix. 6, How the different verſions tranſlate this ae may 3 5 
be ſeen in Mr. Frend's valuable tte -Parfarmance, entitled Mr. Coulthurſt 8 


| Blunders expoſed, 
Wakefield. 
1 Cor. i. 1. Evy wat To erin aNupeanoe To 00% To Kugis n Ings. 
| - , Stular expreſſions occur frequently in the old teſtament, where the LXX inn 
| | | * 4 che in; 
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Lions, may be tranſlated called after the 1 name of the Ta; 
or making a public profeſſion of his name, and ſo Dr. 
Hammond turns it. Yet even admitting, that they relate : 
to prayer to Jeſus Chriſt, the trinitarian and arian hypo- 
theſes gain but little : many who believe Chriſt was only 
2 man admit, that prayer was addreſſed to Ckriſt, in the 
firſt ages, during the continuance of miraculous powers, 


and many of the poliſh unitarians maintained that prayer 


_ ought ſtill to be addreſſed to him, and were zealous for the 
: notion even to a degree of bigotry. Socinus wrote a trea- 
tiſe on the ſubject, and in the racovian catechiſm thoſe wha 
5 do not invocate e, are fal to be no > chriſtians *. 2 


| them, called after, or by xc. Chron. 1 14. M people, which are called 
by my name, LY ous EMLREKANTAL 70 0V0;pc (42 E arg, LXX—Ov; To cvoſe f 
EA 2. Alex. ſo Iſa. xliii. 7. „E pom 59. Navriac e 
emu TW obανẽðHe WB - LXX. Gen. iv. 26. And he called his name 
Enos: then began people to call on the name of the Lord, which Dr. Geddes 
| turns, This man afpired to be called by the name of the Lord God. NY D | 
mm w§amu—kENlda eight To ovojud T8 Kugie LAY Aquila, Tors 29 Ts 
x2a)tiofai ty ore TB Kvgcw—Then began people to be called, in, after, or by, 
the name of the Lord. Thus again in the new Teſtament, Acts ix. 14. 185 en- 
Xe Aufaryous v ovoun cu, who call themſelves by thy name : om ou o WYHLATON, EC, 
Rom. cv. 20. 2 Tim. ii. 19. Ja. ii. 7. Some, ingeniouſſy enough interpretemmentouer 
. To o, &c. appealing to the name, &c. Thus Katcapa bm) , I appeal | 
to Cxfar, Acts xxv. v. 11, 12,—xXxvi. 32—28. 19. Vid. Mr. Capel Loſt's 
_ Obſervations, &c.—80 Acts vii. 59. They ſtoned Stephen, ena, ap- 
| 2; pealing to them, 18 certainly the true meaning, as Mr. Wakefield turns it; and 
lisbt as air is Bp. Horſley's antiquated criticiim on this paſſage. Thus Hermas, 
two or three times, nomen quod ſuper eos erat invocatum, L. 3. ſimil. 8. 8 6. 
which he elſewhere explains by nomen Domini tulerunt. § 10. ferre nomen, &c. 
Over has ra frequently omitted both by Latin and Greek writers, and ſome- 
times ovouun itſelf, 67% abu, Ra rr ene Lucian. in Gallo, p. 243. 
Bogatus quid vocaretur Livi ius, lib. 38. cap. 17. See Bos's Ellipſes. This ex- 
5 preſſion, thus underſtood, will be equal to, called by the name of the Lord, childreg 
od, called ſaints, or chriſtians, &c. | 
* Vid. Volſogenii Nr. inter: Frat. Fol. Compendium Rel Chit P: FX 
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My liraits by not Mow me to enlarge on this ſubject. 
1 muſt content myſelf with obſerving, that having ſe- 
riouſly examined the ſcriptures with a view to this doc- 
trine, I am fully perſuaded, that it is clearly ſupported by 


the general tenour, and every uncorrupted text of the 
ſacred writings; and as it accords with the language of 
divine revelation, fo does it with that ſimplicity which cha- 


racterizes all the works of divine power. And“ ſurely, as 
it hath been judiciouſly obſerved, the revolutions of day 


and night, of ſummer and winter, are as ample proofs of 
| God's power and providence, and the bleſſings of ſeed-time 
and harveſt as great bleſſings, if they are procured not by 
the motion of the whole heavens, but by the ſimpler and 
eaſier motion of the earth. And the wiſdom of God in re- 

; deeming mankind, is not a different thing from that wiſ- 
dom, by which he made the world; nor is it a vain thing ; 


to expect any traces of that ſimplicity in the word of God, 


which all confeſs to be the gr and characteriſtie of the 


Works of God o. . 


Ihe perſonifying the Moyo, the kin the ik. or. 


word of god, and its ſubſequent exaltation into the place 
f a god, firſt laid the foundation of chriſtian idolatry. 


When the philoſophers came into the church of Chriſt, 


0 beingeaſhamed of a crucified man, they brought with them 


their maſter Plato, who read lectures to them on, Ix THE 
BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND THE WORD WAS WITH 
GOD, AND THE WORD WAS GOD : Amicus Socrates, ami- 


” £06 Plato, led mags! amica ver itas. 


0 See two diſcourles on the creation of all | things by Jeſus C Chris, and the refur- Dh 


- Fration of the dead by the man Chriſt Joins; by Mr. Tyrw — Diſc. 2 4. = 
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CHAP. IV. 
ARTICLE 11. OF THE HOLY GHOST, | 


A ITA MAX writer of ſome repute among the cal 


vinift diſſenters a, enumerates, * I recolle& right, Toes -- 


Z hereſies againſt the holy Ghoſt. This article, againſt ſuch 


| hereſies, maintains, that the holy Ghoſt, proceeding from 


the Father and Son, is of one ſubſtance, majeſty, and 
glory with the Father, very and eternal God! Accordingly, 
the church of England offers prayer to him, diſtinct from 
N the Father, and in the litany he is addreſſed, as God the 
holy Gholt. [ cannot find that this doctrine v was known 


in the earlier ages of the church. 


| Whoever Barnabas (called by ſome che apclile) be, he - 
was clearly a very ancient, though a very abſurd writer. 
In his whimſical epiſtle the ſpirit is mentioned three or. 
four times ®, and it agrees with the doctrine of the ſcrip- 
tures. The next writer Hermas, or Hermes, was clearly 


a platonic, and agreeably to the confuſed notions of Plato, 


ralks more of a ſpirit, but very indeterminately e. In two 
places, I think, he calls the holy Spirit, the Son, and 
| when he ſpeaks more determinately, he oppoſes the holy 
ſpirit to evil ſpirits, and a good to an evil genius, meaning 
the ſame things by different terms. He calls the good 


1 Pi the ee of God, the evil ſpirit a falſe e 


= » Hurri jon's ; Sermons on the N Spirit. 


d Rarnabz Epiſt. inter frat. apoſt. p. 2—5—9 50 ie Ruſſel, 
9 8 Hermæ Paſtor, lib, 25 ; Mandat. vi. x. Xl. 
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5 ing writer ©, 
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of theſe ſenſes 3. 


f pill. ad Gor | i. 2,42. 45. | 
© Vid. Cohortatio ad 8 p- 30, 31. ed, lat. OY 


ub þra; au. Epiſt. eircul. xi. 


= Lardner's c firſt Poſtſcript. co his letter vin the logos, 8 


314 
In Clemens Romanus's Epiſtle there is no ſuch notion. 
The holy ſpirit ſtands with him for divine influence d, in 

the ſenſe, which the apoſtles uſe it, and that he knew no- 

thing about the orthodox doctrine, appears from his doxo- 

_ logies at the end of his epiſtle, where the Spirit is not 

mentioned. Juſtin Martyr was the perſon, who ſfowed _ 
the ſeed of Plato's philoſophy in the church of Chriſt, and 

in him we find more about the ſpirit, than in any preced- 5 

I have not referred to Ignatius, either in 

the preſent, or the preceding chapters: for even his GE- 

Nux Epiſtles carry ſuch evident marks of groſs interpo- 

lation, to ſerve a ſyſtem, that they can by no means be 5 
quoted as authority in this controverſy. 
Epiſtle to the Philippians, the holy Spirit is not once men- 

In the circular epiſtle of the church at Smyrna, 

: indeed, mention is made of the holy ſpirit : but in terms 

utterly unknown to the new teſtament, and to the chriſ- 
tians, who lived i in the time of Polycarp. There is no 

danger, therefore, in WOO that. . at leaſt, of the 
epiſtle to be ſpurious *. Fen 
Maimonides, one of the molt une of the jewiſh 
rabbins, reckons fix acceptations of the word Ruach, or 
ſpirit, two of which are divine influence, and deſign, will, 
or purpoſe; and he adds, that whenever the word ſpirit IT 
occurs, ſpoken of God, it is always either in one or other 

Philo uſes the term Sei Eee two. or 

5 three times in his treatiſe de mundi pee but never in 

1 the ſenſe of the reformers. 


In Polycarp's 


# 2d Ep. Mib' & (nempe ines Xp879) R WVEupenTi ayia n fa a xai v xal T3 
and again at the end. : 
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By conſulting a few palliges 1 in the old teſtament, the 


remark of Maimonides will be found true. Geneſis vi. 3. 5 


Exod. xxviii. 3. uv. 21. Num. xi. 26. 29. Jodges 
iii. 10. Job xxvi. 13. Pf. civ. 8 
In the new teſtament, alſo, the term ſpirit ſtands for 


divine influence, communicated in miraculous powers, 


and ſpiritual gifts, bleſſings, and privileges. Mar. xi. 11, 
Luke xii. 11, 12. John ili, 24. Acts xi. FD 
The force of the word ſpirit will appear by conſidering 


that the words POV er, wi:dom,. preſence, hand, and ſuch | 


like expreſſions, are frequently ſynonymous with 
The holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the 3 
of the Higheſt ſhall overthadow thee.” So in Exod. xxxi. 


45 - $6; job Xxvi. 13. Pfal. li. 11 —CXXXIX, 7 
= fill further, by conſidering ſuch expreſſions as theſe, 
ſpirit of his ſon, ſpirit of adoption, ſpirit of holineſs, and 
_ the like. Can theſe phraſes be applied to a perſon? This 


mode of ſpeech, originally hebrew, paſſed into the greck 


language, and is now uſed in moſt languages. We com- 


monly fav, that ſuch a perſon 1s endued with a noble 


ſpirit; with the ſpirit of a man; do it with all your ſpirit, 
Let it be obſerved, that in the ſcriptures no mention is 
made of prayer to the ſpirit. 1 do not aſk then whether 
God and the holy Ghoſt are two beings, but whe- 
ther there be ſuch a being as the holy Ghoſt? If from 
ſuch an expreſſion, ; as © the ſpirit” we contend, that the 


Spirit is a perſon, and a divine perſon, we ſhall have more 


divine perſons, than we are aware of b, d, The phraſe, in- 
| deed, is frequently nothing but a x periphraſi, and may be 


* See a New wantation of Matthew's goſpel, © Mr. Wakefield, p. $, 8 


9, 10. See Dr. Watts's laſt ſentiments about the holy ſpirit, in The Life of the 


Rev. Pr. Watts by the late Dr. S. Johnſon, by a candid and ſenſible W riter, | 


| Mite Paley: BY ENCE, I rebuke Tice, Expedicnce, 


* 


e 


but a mere perfonification. 
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tranſlated ſimply God, without any injury to the ſenſe, 
Some of the paſſages already produced may be {o turned. 


The text, ſuppoſed to give the cleareſt proof of the 
perſonality of the fpirit, is John xiv. 26. The ſpirit iS 


there called the advocate ( Tz2zxar&-.) And it is added, 
that, he ſhall teach you all things. But this is evidently 
a perſonification. The diſciples were to be viſited with a 


ſupernatural influence, to ſupply the preſence of Chriſt, 


1 by giving them larger diſcoveries of divine truth, and by 
ſupporting them under their trials to the end of life. 
5 Agreeably, ther refore, to ſcripture ſtyle, it was natural to 
Call uit the advocate ; a mode of perſonification common, 
indeed, to all languages, but peculiarly conformable to the 
. genius of the holy ſcriptures. | cannot poſſibly under- 
| ſand our Lord's temptation without perſonifying the prin- 
ciple of evil, ( $a62S-.) Ye cannot ſerve God and mam 
| mon is a ſimilar perſonification. 
This is the deceiver and the antichriſt ( chan. X% 0. 
e Jo. i ii. 7. is a fimilar perfonification, 1 In the 
epiſtle to the Romans civil government (not the civil 
governor, ) is called a miniſter of God. It holdeth not the 
fword in vain, &c. Rom. xili. All along civil magiſtracy 
is ſpoken of, and yet, the Begin, or aner 18 no a 


Here then we have the divine influence, 0 or power, firſt 
perſonified, then advanced to the place of a God; and at 
length comes out that profound myſtery, God the holy 
ghoſt co-equal and co- eternal with God che Father ! Te 

es THERE IS ONE GOD THE FATHER, i 
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C 1 AP. V. 


| ARTICLE. IV. VIII. r THE GOING Down. oF enklst 


INTO HELL ;—THE THREE CREEDS. | 


War could Jeſus do i in | that bal flacs? 'E hs articles 


of 15 52 tell us, that while his body lay in the ſepulchre 
till the reſurrection, his ghoſt departed from him; that 


it was with the ghoſts, that were in prifon, or in hell, 


and did preacli the fame.” Now the term adn; as it occurs 5 
in che ſeptuagint, and new teſtament, and Sheol in the 


8 old, mean the grave, or to ſpeak more generally, the 


85 place where good and bad men were removed at death. 
But the reformers, it is well known, put a very different 


ſenſe on theſe words. Their opinion, together with that 


of the yarious commentators on the articles, are ſtated at 
large by Mr. Wilton (a very candid writer among the 
diſſenters) in his Review of ſome of the articles of the 
church. However, luckily for ſubſcribers, this article has 
many literal and grammatical ſenſes. Nevertheleſs, be- 
ſore the doctrine of the reformers is admitted, it ſhould be 
proved, that there exiſts an immaterial ſubſtance, called 
the ſoul, which thinks, and moves independent of the 
1 Agreeably to a hint dropt in a former part of this 
work, I meant to have written here an eſſay on the foul. 5 


But my limits will not allow me to enter on this ſubjcct. 
I, therefore, content myſelf with obſerving, that the le- 


e word nepheſh, in che old teſtament, and the greek, | 


a See Senor 10 the 39 articles, introd. 


\þ: A 
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Lord God formed man out of the duſt of the ground, 


Niſmath Hajjeim, breath of lives, or vital breath) and 
man became a living ſoul, (heb. Lenepheſh Hajjah) a 


the chapter) moving creatures that have life, living foul, 
Shereſh nepheſh hajjah, reptile of living foul, that is, 


living reptiles, port Nur Cuowy LXX. 80 in the new 
teſtament, Acts xiv. 26. Men who have devoted their 


AV. 44. 18 oppoſed to mvvuerrey, Man is one ſubſtance. 


1 Cor. xv. 


- The eighth article Atte that the POE reeds, he 
5 nicene, athanaſian, and the apoſtles, ought thoroughly to 
1 be received and believed, for they may be Proves oy moſt 


=p certain warrants of holy ſeripture. 


mentatent, indeed treat thele miſtakes as trifles. 
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| Joxn in the new, mean 1 bene of life: 6c and the 


and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life,” (heb. 


living perſon. Dr. Geddes, Gen. ii. 7. The ſame words | 
expreſs the life of animals, c. i. 20. (and throughout 


lives, vxac, 20—24. Nor do I count even my life dear, 
Try uyny we, and paſſim. In Rev. xi. It. there is a ſimilar 
phraſe, U Th; Lans, which Mr. Wakefield properly 
| turns, breath of life, improperly in our tranſlation the 
ſpirit of life. BETA vibpwro;e ; Cor. ii. k © which we 
i tranſlate the natural man, more properly the animal man, 
1 iy nonymous with LILY carnal, as wa o, 1 Cor. 


When the principle of life departs, the body reſts in the 
4 grave till the morning of the reſurrection. The reader 
may ſee every thing [ wiſh to. tay on this ohe 


Some think it ſtrange to ſubſcribe as the apoſtles? creed; | 
- a the apoſtles never thought of: to ſubſcribe as he 
creed of Athanaſius, what was written ſeyeral hundred 
years after his death ; and for the creed of Nice, a ſymbol, 
| great part of which was framed at Conſtantinople. | Com- 
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The name, at leaſt, of Athanaſius, gives Gnfion to 
| the creed. An Inquirer, therefore, may aſk, Who was 
this Athanaſius? 
There are few characters, about which men u have been 
more divided: one party deſcribing him as a faint of the 
 frſt rank; the moſt diſtinguiſhed champion of the truth, 
ftanding upright and firm, when all chriſtendom declined, 
the whole world being againft Athanaſius, and Athanaſius 
againſt the whole world; while the faint exhibited in his 
conduct towards his opponents all the prudence of the phi- 
loſopher, and all the patjence of the martyr b. Thoſe who _ 3 
conſider the athanaſian creed as the flandard of chriſtian +# 3 
truth, and Athanaſius as the author of it, throw Arius : 
the heretic into hace, 0 render Athanaſius the fains 
7 conſpicuous. = 
The other party deſeribe Athanaſius, a3 a your: vg petu- 
| lant deacon of Alexandria, who raiſing a cry about hereſy, 
made it a ground for the moſt cruel barbarity, and the 
moſt reſtlets ambition; procuring the baniſhment of Arius 
by artifice, and forcing himſelf into his ſeat by violence. 
Immorality, they fay, was the cauſe of his ejectment; but, 
* through ſeas of blood, he procured his re-eſtablith- 
ment! A learned prelate, whoſe character exempts him 
from every ſuſpicion of partiality, having taken his picture, 
held it up in a great aſſembly as exhibiting one of the 
monſters of mankind e. If Athanaſius had penned the 
creed, he would have left behind him no > favourable ſpe- 
TE, eimen of his character. LS 
EE: A perſon, admiring "Attianafins approving the creed, 
- and thinking the happineſs of heaven will be increaſed by - 
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* endleſs torments of heretics, will reliſh its damnatory 


part. And when he is prepared to ſubſcribe, what nobody 


| underſtands, what the ſenſible part of the nation Jaugh at, 
and what ſome merciful people cannot read, he will then 
be prepared to read fourteen times a year this deteſtable | 
creed. He that would be ſaved muſt thus think of 
the Trinity! This is the true faith, which unleſs a man 


keep whole and undefiled, FOG doubt he {hall periſh 
 everlaſtingly . 


E 


If I were called on to ſubſeribe this article, ſelf-love 


veel incline me to refuſe it. For 1 ſhould recollect, 


that I have the nicene creed alſo to ſubſcribe. And if 
| T had no mercy on others, 1 thould with. to have mere 


| on myſelf. 


The nicene creed, (at leaſt part of it 5 was framed at 


Nice, A. D. 32 5, to confirm the doctrines of Athanaſius, 
: and to exclude thoſe of Arius, But the good fathers were 


not cool enough to lay down their own ſentiments; and 
we are prefented with an athanaſian creed, expreſſive of 5 
| arian hereſy *! This creed was accordingly fubſcribed by | 
the diſciples of Atius, and alſo by Euſebius, and Arius 
| himſelf might have been reftored to favour, but for the 
cppoſition of Athanaſius. The athanaſian doctrine Was, 
tbat Chriſt was very God (aurebe,) co- eternal, co-equal, 
uncreated; that the perſons were not to be confounded, 
nor the fubſtance divided, and all were to be damned, 
who believed the contrary. The nicene creed affirms, 
that Chriſt is God of God, Oos en Oe, light of light, very 
God of very God, and does abſolutely both confound the 
perſons, and divide the fubſtance. 


| Wo, Hloted with 7 gentle lentence of danmation, ( though. 


J See Wilton's Review of lome of the articles. 
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now el) inn thoſe, who ſhould ſay, that Chriſt 
was of another Hypoſtaſis, which is the language of tlie 
athanaſian creed. Thus by the two creeds, we are brought 
into an awkward ſituation, out of which I know not how _ 
we can deliver ourſelves, but by throwing away both the 
creeds, and by following Jeſus our maſter, who came not. 
_ to deſtroy men's lives,. but to fave them. 3 wg: 


CHAP. VI. 


REMARKS ON ORIGINAL, OR BIRTH SIN; SACRIFICT 
OF CHRIST; FREEWILL; GOOD WORKS; PREDESTi- 
NATION. RE 1 


„Oi AL fin 4 9. ) is the FAULT and corruption 
of every man, who is rendered of the offspring of Adam 
ſo that every perſon, born into the yeorks, deferyeth God's 
wrath and damnation !”” 

This definition 18 Calvin' 8.75 who, among . curi- 
_ ous particulars, adds, that infants bring their own con- 
demnation with them from their mother's womb, Varg 
char ved, not with another” s, but their own perſonal vice.“ 
Let us take another word. Before we beheld the light,” 
lays he, „we are filthy and defiled ; in the fight of God.“ 
„In the hiſtory of the tranſgreflion of our firſt parents, 


5 Which was a yielding to the ſolicitation of pleaſure, (in | 


oppalition to the command of . . u nder the 


_ » Peccatum originale, ſays he, hareditari naturæ : noftre b Falke et corruptio 
eſt. Inlet. E 2. C. 1, . 8. 
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character of a lerpentb, we have no ſuch dreadful account 
of original ſin: it need not ſurpriſe us, therefore, that Jo- 
ſephus, Philos, and the reputed Barnabas 4, take no notice 
of it, and that the early chriſtian writers were "ROY 


2 — 72 | £ . SP * 22 2 3 3 
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= 


b Philo de manch opificho inter op. P 3. edit, waer. 
. ſup. e 5 2 0 
| a What a fine opportunity had e of mentioning it when raking 9 of 
| tar corruption, before we believe in God | ect. xvi, 
2 hou thals | WU: certain death, Dr. Geddes. 
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5 : unacquainted with 1 it. | 

: The puniſhment denounced in our firſt parents 1 
: ſeems to have been loſs of natural exiſtence, or an imme- 1 

1 diate, violent, and total death. In the day thou eateſt 4s 

5 thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely or utterly die, is the ſentence of i 

4 a judge denouncing the penalty annexed to a crime; and bl 

: wherever the expreſſion, "Thou ſhalt die, occurs in the 7 | | 

1 old teſtament, it always relates to violent death. On "i 
2 TY the repentance of Adam and Eve, according to ſome, the "if 

* ſentence of total death Was commuted to one leſs ſevere, | 1 
1 and, at the ſame time, ſuited to a ſtate of imperfection. 1 
10 the woman God ſaid, 1 will greatly multiply thy ſor- WW. 

: row, &c. To Adam, Curſed 18 the ground, for thy | 4 x 

| fake, Sc. Or, as Dr. Geddes more properly turns it. | 
8 curſed 1 is the ground with reſpect to the. : 9 

| : As great ſtreſs is laid on the words, Ihen thalt die, in 4 
x the controver ly about original ſin, I will produce lome pa- 4M 
£1 rallel texts, as quoted by Abauzit. When God com- 5 4 
: = manded Abimelech to reſtore Sarah to Abraham, If thou L b 
; do not reſtore her, ſaid he to him, know that thou ſhalt 0 li 
10 die.“ Another Abimelech iſſued a law in favour of Haac We 
25 and Rebecca; „ Whoſoever ſhall touch this man or his 1. 
+ wife, (hall die.” Saul publiſhed an edict; „He who 'Þ 8 
1 hall have committed this 1 were he 1 fon Jovathan, b - # 
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he ſhall die.” It is uſual with Moſes to conclads his laws 


with this threatening ; *© Whoſoever ſhall do ſuch or fuck 


a thing, ſhall die.” Thus alfo the prophet Eliſha fays to 
the meſſenger, ſent to him from the king of Syria; Go, 


ſay to him, Thou ſhalt certainly recover from this diſeaſe : 


| howbeit, the Lord hath ſhewed me, he ſhall ſurely die f.“ 
Mere natural death could hardly be intended; for by 


the conſtitution of Adam, his body tended to diſſolution 
: (though the ſupreme Being might have prevented the natu- 

2 ral tendency of this conſtitution, of which the tree of life 
: might have been emblematical) inaſmuch as thou art but 


duſt, faid God to him, and thou ſhalt one day return unto _ 
duſt, that is, henceforward thy conſtitution ſhall yield to its 
natural tendencies. So far as the poſterity of Adam was 
affected by his puniſhment, they became the objects of 
compaſſion, certainly not of blame. As to everlaſting 
torments, or (in the language of the reformers) Gods: 
| wrath and damnation, we may find them, I grant, in the 
- gloſſes of divines, but ſhall ſearch for them, in vain, iu 
the ſacred text: and what is more, endleſs ſufferings, for 


the moſt wicked of mankind, are no where taught in the 
ſcriptures, nor were they known in the primitive church, 
Some of the earlieſt chriſtian writers held, that the wicked, 

after a courle of puniſhment, would become extincts. 


In immediate connection with the introduction of death 
by the firſt Adam, our mortal parent, is a title to an eter- | 
nal exiſtence by Chriſt, who, though a mortal, like Adam, 


yet being ſent on an important errand to the human race, 
is called © the ſecond Adam, the Lord from heaven.” 


As I cannot infer the natural immortality of man from | 
his preſent condition, fo neither am 11 ant i it in the | in- 


Mt N Miſcellanies _ 0 See Hermas, paſſim. 
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- {pired writings. The exiſtence of man 7 4 origi- 
nally on the mere pleaſure of God, and his body tended to 


diſſolution; moreover, he forfeited his exiſtence, after- 
wards, by diſobeying his Creator. His continuance in life, 


then, muſt depend on the mere clemency of his Judge, 
Who had ſaid. THE Dax thou eateſt thereof, thou 
ſhalt ſurely die.” But had he any ground to expect 3 
ſtate of happineſs after death? This he had not. If 

after death he was to be raiſed again to lite, his conti- 
' nuance in exiſtence muſt have depended on the mere plea- 
ure of God, in the ſame manner as did his exiſtence at | 
| firſt. It ſhould be further obſerved, that a reſurrection 
after death, and a future ſtate, made no part of the cove- 
nant at Sinai b. The law came in between Adam and 


Chriſt, that the offence might abound; it is, therefore, 


| faid to work wrath ; and to be a miniſtration of death. 


| The new covenant is very explicit on the doctrines of a 


refarrediion of the body, and a future ſtate ; we are taught, : 
at the ſame time, that death had paſſed upon all men; or 
that all men had ſinned. Chriſt is therefore called uE 
war, THE TRUTH, and THE LIFE; THE RESURREC- 
Tlox, and THE LIFE, not merely, I think, for teaching | 
the doctrine. of a reſurrection, and for exemplifying its 
truth in his own perſon, but“ by taſting death for every 

man; 5 by ching he aboliſhed death, he took away lin, | 


a The ebene Mr. Hartley fuppoſed from the general belief of a future 5 
ſtate in all ages, that men were not led into it merely from general reaſons and by 
analogies, but that-it deſcended from the common fathers of mankind, and was 
the current opinion among the jews. Obſervations on Man, vol. 2. p. 389. 

That the jews had among them ſome notion of a future ſtate, as well as other 

nations, 1 think, very probable, by whatever means they got it ; and that good 

jews, as well as other good men, might be ſupported by the belief of it, I think 
not improbable. But that the covenant made with the jews, through 1 5 re- 

4 garde temporal bleſſings merely, is, I think, inconteſtable. | 
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or the puniſhment annexed to fin, DEATH; and having 
been rewarded with immortality for his obedience unta 
1 TOs death, he is become the auTHOR of ETERNAL SALV A- 
1 EN TION to all thoſe who obey him. His blood was ſhed for 
=: tte remiſhon of fins. Hence the apoſtle ſpeaks. of God's J 


8 < ME 52885 


88 


= | 5 ſending his on Son in the likeneſs of a SINFUL BOD, oN 
ACCOUNT oF SIN, and of condemning fin by THAT BODY, 
| as Mr. Wakefield ingeniouſly, and, I think, juſtly, hw 
| SOT lates Rom. vill. 3. And of Chriſt as giving himſelf for 
ik our: fins, that he might deliver us from the preſent evil 
world, according to the will of our G od, and Father. i 
Hence too ſuch expreſſions, as Chriſt dyi ing for our ſins, 8 
our receiving remiſſion of ſins through his blood, as our n LU 
obtaining redemption through his blood, even the remiſ- - 
fon of fins, of his bearing Our ſins in his body on the tree, 
„ and the like. The goſpel is therefore called a Juſtification 
_of life, or a right to life (9zaiwow Tr; Congs). and the obe- 
dience of Chriſt is ſaid to flow to the ſame extent as the 
diſobedience of Adam, and to have a contrary effect: as 
3 by the diſobedience of one the many!, all mankind, . EY 
1 |  weere made, treated as, or put down as ſinners, by loſnga 
| „„ cht to exiſtence; ſo by the obedience of one ſhall the _ 
' | | many, all mankiad, be made, treated 28, Or conſtituted 


righteous, that is, have a right to life. The peculiar 


ſtreſs laid on the obedience of Chriſt, and on his death, as 
; the higheſt expreſſion of | it, are circumſtances, I think, pe- 
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76 | culiarl: to be attended to. 

= 0 ann; a Mr. Wakefield very properly tranſlates 
=: - Roin. v. 18, as by ONE SIN or TRANSGRESSION all men 
ea. Farne into condemnation ; ſo alſo by ONE KINDNESS or 
p | CRACIO! Us DECREE will al men come into a Juſtification | 
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of life. On the ſame principle Paul calls the goſpel the 


ſpiritual law of life in oppoſition to the moſaic law, which : 
he calls the law of fin and death, the adminiſtration of 
death, and the adminiſtration of condemnation. | 
This iy ſtem therefore ſuppoſes, that the obedience of | 
| Chriſt has a higher place in the chriſtfan ſcheme, than that 
of mere example, though it, by no means, ſuppoſes it was 


a ſacrifice for fin, according to the ſenſe of the reformers : for 


they maintained, that Chriſt was a ſacrifice (in the ſtrict : 
ſenſe of the word) to take away the wrath of God i: but 
Infinite benevolence requires no foreign motive to diſpoſe it 
do love its creatures: neither can a finite creature commit 
| an infinite offence; nor can a a finite creature make an infi- 
nite ſatisfaction; at the ſame time, I repeat it, I cannot 
account for that fngular ſtreſs laid on the death of Chriſt, 
| in connection with our falvation, without admitting that | 
it has, by the divine e ee 15 meritorious efficacy f 
f in procuring it. 
From this view of falvation by Chriſt may be collected, 
What Juſtification by faith means. That we ſhall riſe 
again, and live in a furure ſtate, we owe to Chriſt: for 5 
having no right to a future exiſtence after death, we re- 
ceive it as a free gift of God, through Jeſus Chriſt. Ne 
miſſion of ſins on our repentance, (THAT REDEMPTION, 77 
THAT SALV ATION, fo emphatically ſpoken of in the new 
teſtament), and eternal life through Jeſus Chriſt, appear 
8 to me | the leading doctrines of the goſpel: and to theſe 
bleflings 3 jews and gentiles, without any regard to the ſupe- 
5 rior advantages of the former, or the paſt idolatries of the 
latter, were admitted by faith. Being juſtified by faith, or 
being acquitted from death, or e en a Par don * be- 


; Compare Articles Ul, ix. xxxi. Ser alſo the Homilie, 
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lieving the goſpel, we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. The reformers made no diſtinction 


between preſent. privileges, and a future improvement. 
This diſtinction, however, ought certainly to be made ”. 


Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, was, indeed, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, written to ſettle a controverſy beween the jews and. 
gentiles, at a particular period. But this general truth is 
to be collected from all the epiſtles; that religious advan- 


tages are now afforded us, and that we are anſwerable for 
the wie of them. Every man will be rewarded according 


to his works, This doctrine makes the epiſtles in perfect 
harmony with each other. The earlier fathers alſo made 


this dictinctionꝰ; the doCtrine of juſtification by faith only, 


to the e: Sls of good works, as held by the reformers, 
Was agreeable to the calviniſtic notion: and hence ſprung 
at the reformation the goſpellers, antinomians, who turned 
the grace of God to wantonneſs as 80 


5 wil. juſt obviate an objection, that may be Narted t to 1 


hint, which I dropt againſt endleſs torments. The words 


eternal, everlaſting, ages of ages, and the like expreſſions, 


are apt to convey to an engliſh ear the idea of never ceaſ- 


ing: but the words that anſwer to them in the hebrew 


and greek languages do not neceſſarily convey that idea. 
They ufually, indeed, intend a long duration, but whe- 
ther it be endleſs, can only be aſcertained by the ſubject 
under contemplation, and the concomitant circumſtances ; 
they being applied indiſcriminately to Jehovah, to Chriſt, 
to an eſtate, to doors, to mountains, to hills, to the hap- 
pine ſs of the righteous, and to the puniſhment of the 
wicked, As to. ee, bis years have no end. The | 


* Taylors £ Key to the Romans. 2 Clement 5 Epite. 
5 Kurnet's Hiſt, of the Reforms”. 75 
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kingdom of Chriſt is called an everlaſting kingdom, and 
yet he muſt lay it down: compare 2 Pet. 1. 11. with 
I Cor. xv. 28, Mountains and hills are ſpoken of as ever- 
laſting, yet © all theſe things will be diſſolved.“ The 
| happineſs of the {aints is {aid to be eternal, as well as the 
puniſhment of the wicked, but the former 1s derived from 
him, who has the Power of an ENDLESS life ; their in- 
Heritance is INCORRUPTIBLE, it fadeth not away ; and of 
| the regions of the bleſſed it is expreſsly ſaid, There ſhall 
be no DEATH there. But no ſuch expreſſions, J appre- 
hend, are applied to the puniſhment of the wicked, that 
; 18, there are no expreſſions in the ſcriptures, from whence _ 
we can fairly infer, that puniſhment will not have an end. 
Ihe tenth article ſays, That man cannot turn and pre- 
pare himfelf by his own natural ſtrength to faith and call- 
ing upon God, without the grace of God by Chriſt pre- = 
venting. This 1 think true, though, not in the ſenſe, in ; 
which the reformers held it. For man being a moral 
agent, ſubject to a rule of duty, reſponſible for his actions, 
and capable of reward and puniſhment, he muſt have a 
voluntary power over his actions, and a capacity to excite 
thoſe deſires, and affections, in which religion conſiſts; 
or, in other wards, he muſt have a natural ſtrength to do 
W hat God requires at his hands. How, otherwile, can he | 
_ reconciled the frequent aff urances on the part of God, that 
he willeth the good of all men, his numerous expoltula- 
tions with man not to be wanting to himſelf, the general 8 
promiſes, invitations, and encouragements, which run 
through the current of the ſcriptures, and after all, the 
ſoleinn declarations that the future puniſhment of ſinners 
will be the effect of their own obſtinacy? This ſyſtem, | 
| ticrefore, ſuppoſes that man hath a natural ſtrength for 
fel! gion, ar, e to the doctrine of Mr. Hartley, free- 
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will in the praCtical and popular ſenſe. By the grace of 
God, the reformers meant the aſſiſtance of God the — 


ghoſt, the third perſon | in the trinity. 
At the ſame time, believing, as I do, that man is one 


ſubſtance, that mind is the effect of a certain organization 
of matter, that every motion of thought and deſire is to be 
' traced ultimately to impreſſions on the nerves, by vibra- 


tion communicated to the brain, that the will follows irre- 


fiſtibly and neceſſarily the moſt powerful impreſſions, that 
all the motives of religion are the gracious appointment of 
the deity, and have a fixed and determined end, that is, 
agreeably to the ſyſtem of Mr. Hartley, not admitting free- 
will in the philoſophical ſenſe, or © that different determi- 


nations can follow, where the previous circumſtances are 


the fame,” I refer every thing, in the moſt unlimited | 


ſenſe, to God, who! is ALL IN ALL. On theſe e 
therefore, every exerciſe of perſonal religion, as well a 
the whole ſcheme of the new covenant, proceed from the 
RAE of God, and fo far this ſyſtem agrees with that of 


the reformers. But here, again, it differs from their : 


ſyſtem: it maintains, that God's tender mercies are over 
all his works, that God willeth the falvation of all men, 


and conſequently, that the grace of God will, at Jenoth, 


prevail over all, it being impoſſible, that infinite benevo- 
lence ſhould be defeated of its gracious intentions. As, 


therefore, the voluntary powers of the mind have not yet 


been awakened in all by the motives of religion, it will 


follow, that ſuch will be the final iſſue of things; ſo that 


| all beings will, At length, be made happy 1 in God” 1: 


Since the publication © of the firſt edition of this 1 work, the public have been pre. 


tented with a new edition, „ich notes, of that ſcientific, pious, invaluable work, 


the 


tT hat 5 


antitled Obſervations dn mar, by Mr, Hartley, Tranflated from the german & 
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That the end & the great and good Being, in n calling 
creatures into exiſtence, was the communication of happi- 
| neſs, and that the ſcheme of his providence, and the plan 


of redemption, are the continuation of his benevolent de- 


ſign, is the invariable language of revelation. | The ſcrip- 

ture doctrine of ELECTION or FREDESTINATION | is in 1255 : 
fect harmony with his univerſal benevolence. 1 
When God called Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
| to be the father of a numerous people, the deſign was, that, 
In him all the families of the earth ſhould be blefled ; and 
when God called the nation of the jews to great temporal h 
bleflings, and religious pr ivileges, ſeparating them from 


the other nations, he was treaſuring up ſtreams of infor- 


mation, which | in future ages were to flow out and enrich . 
the nations; that in the fulneis of time there ſhould be 
born among that people a deliverer, whoſe commiſſion ; 
was to extend to all mankind. I hey, who for this pur- 
pole were made A ſeparate people, are called, without any | 
| regard to a future ſtate, his elegt; ſometimes, in conſe- 
; quence of the deliverances, which they experienced from 
God, they are called his ſaved, his redeemed; and, at 


other times, being ſet apart to anſwer the purpoſes of hea- : 
ven, they are called ſanctified 1 


jeſus Chriſt, and the apoſtles, were Jews : being accuſ- 


tomed to the jewiſh ſcriptures, they adopt jewiſh forms of 

--- Tpeech.”- Ihe jewiſh nation had been called God's eleck. 

But there was a great myſtery, which had not been made 
known to the ſons of men, as it was afterwards revealed to | 

the apoſcles and prophets by his ſpirit, that the gentiles 

ſhould be fellow-heirs, and of the we body; od the 


the Rev. Herman Andrew Piſtorius. 1 beg . to OY the reader to 2 vote of 


| Piitorius' s on the final happineſs of mankind, Po 35 5 


9 dee Taylor's ; Key to the Romans. 


goſpel, 
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goſpel, being predeſiinated. to the adoption of children, 
according to the good pleaſure of him, who worketh all 


things after the ſecret purpoſe of his will, Eph. i. The 
jews, being caſt off for their unbelief, the gentiles, by 
the mere favour of God, were entruſted with the goſpel 
—this was the gift of God—they are ſaid to be faved by : 
grace, and are called the elet, Thoſe, alſo, who were 
appointed to any office in this diſpenſation, ſuch as par- 
taking of the miniſtry with our Lord, while on earth, or 
2 publiſhing the goſpel more at large to the nations, are aid 15 
to be choſen, appointed, or elected thereto. = 


Yer people, thus privileged, might be cut off. Rom. 


Paul was a choſen veſſel, yet he uſed caution, leſt 
55 allo ſhould be a caſt- away; and even Judas was one of 
the choſen, and yer Judas was an apoſtate, Moreover, As 
- the end, which God had in view in this gracious diſpenſa- 
tion, was the holineſs of thoſe, who were under it, hence 
they were ſaid to be choſen in Chriſt before the founda- 
tion of the world, Eph. i. and to be choſen through ſanc- 
tification, and belief of the truth, But is the notion of 
: diftinguithing a few individuals, by peculiar blelſings, and 
reprobating the reſt to endleſs miſery, a doctrine of Chriſ- 
| rianity ? I would then ſay of chriſtianity, thou art not the 
religion for me. Let me rather be a benevolent ſceptic, 
than a ſelfiſh chriſtian. But abſolute predeſtination has 
2 not been agreeable to the taſte of modern divines. Learned 
2 p* ns, therefore, have endeavoured to thew, that the article 
will bear a milder interpretation; ſome aſſert, that what 
is now called the arminian, is the true ſenſe; and others, 
: that the article was delignedly left open; ſo that a diſciple 
of Calvin, or Arminius, 1 may ſubſcribe it with equal ſafety. 
Let it, however, be obſerved, that the reformers were 
8 doctrinal calriniſts. . ithout multiplying quotations, 1 
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think it ſufficient to refer to the celebrated catechiſm of 
dean Ponet, publiſhed in Edward the 6th's reign, to 
which Cranmer and Ridley ſet their ſeal, and to the ſermons 
of biſhop Latimer. And, that calviniſm continued to be. 
the doctrine of Elizabeth's reign, is clear from the latin 
edition of the aforeſaid catechiſm, publiſhed by dean 
Nowel, approved by the clergy in convocation, and dedi- 
cated to the archbiſliops and biſhops, and alſo from the 
writings of Jewel”, Foxe, and Hooker*. Would cal- 
viniſt divines pen arminian articles? They muſt then be 
knaves. But the reformers were honeſt, though in many 
_ inſtances, miſtaken men. Burnet, in his hiſtory of the 
reformation", acknowledges, that the reformers in general 
taught abfolute predeſtination; but, in another place, I | 
think, remarks, that ee however, is not men- 
tioned in the article“. But how will calviniſt divines ſe- 
parate one from the other? I 8 beyond the power of 
man to qualify the horrendum decretum !” Calvin him 
ſelf never attempted it. If we are not able,” ſays he, © to 
aſſign a reaſon, why God ſhews mercy to his favourites, 
unleſs, that ſo it pleafe him; neither in the reprobation of 
others, ſhall we have any reaſons, except his own will.” 

A writer, who had ſufficient ſucceſs in proving, that 
calviniſm is the doctrine of the church of England, did 
not manage the controverſy with any tolerable appearance, 
when he aimed to  thew, that the any ben held the 85 


8 See his en of the Theben | 


* Bradford's Letter to certain OO, - with Fox' 5 Remarks, in Fox” D Book & 
Martyrs. | „ 


A Sermon on the perpetuity of the faith to the e cle at the end of the eccle 
fiaſtical polity. | | | 


u Part 2. book i. p. 113. 8 
„His Expoſition of the artickes, | 


fame 
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ſame doctrine *. Barnabas calls Chriſtians the © new peo- 


ple“ in contradiſtinction to the old economy ; but there 


is nothing in this writer that ſpeaks the doctrine of Calvin, 


even as quoted by Mr. Toplady. He paſſes over Hermas, 
whether from a belief, that he was not an apoſtolic writer, 
or from a conviction, that his writings contradicted his 
- favourite doctrine, I will not determine. That his writ- 
ings are totally inconſiſtent with calviniſm is certain, 
though I am not diſpoſed to claim for Hermas the charac- 


ter of an apoſtolic man, nor even for Barnabas. The 


writings, that bear their names, were written, moſt pro- 
bably, by people of that name, though not, perhaps, by 
the men, ta whom they are aſer ibed. Mr. Toplady' $ quo 
tations from Clement are extremely partial. Clement ad- 
dreſſes the church at Corinth, as called, ſanctified, as the 
apoſtles do. He favs, a great multitude of elect people 
were aſſembled together to the apoſtles; and in the next 
ſection {ſpeaks *“ of the glorious, and venerable rule of our 

holy calling.” What is that? „Let us conſider,” fays 
he, What is 3 what is agreeable, and acceptable to 

him, who made us. Let us ſteadily fix our eyes on the 

blood of Chriſt, and fee how precious his blood was to 
God, which being ſhed for our falyation, procured the 
grace of repentance for the whole world. Mr. Toplady l 
very prudently ſuppreſſed this paſſage. Clement's appli- 
cation of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture to the ſituation of the 


Corinthians, and what he fays of juſtification, is totally in- 


conſiſtent with Mr. Toplady's notion of predeſtination: ü t 
being exactly the ſame, as that laid down by Mr. Taylor 
in his key to the Romans. Remarks fimilar to theſe will 


* „ Toptady' 5 Hittoric pi roof o of the Jofri inal caly iniſm of the. church of bock, 
vol. 1. p. 118. | | | 


en 657; Compare together ſections 2 29, 30, Ke. to \ the 36 Edit. Ruſſel. 
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apply to polycarp and Ignatius. As to the latter, he ad- py 
dreſſes whole churches, as predeſtinated before all ages, 


cle&, and the like; people advanced in holineſs, and emi- 


nently uſeful in the chriſtian profeſſion, he calls elect, in 


the ſame manner as the apoſtles, The Epheſians, in the 


epiſtle to whom Mr. Toplady would have us believe there | is 


ſo much of his dear doctrine, are thus addreſſed by Ignatius ; 


„Let us reverence and fear the long-fuftering of God, that 
wwe may not come into condemnation. Let us fear his 
future wrath, or love his preſent grace*.”” It is a very cafy 
matter to prove, that the primitive church held abſolute 
predeſtination, if we bring our own interpretation of the 
term predeſtination, and apply it to the ſame term, where- 
ever 1t occurs; a practice, purſued by this e in treat- 
. ing on this ſubject. 

The affertion of Lichiborch is true: prior to > the rife "of ; 
Aguſtin, the primitive church knew little or nothing 
about predeſtination; underſtanding that ſenſe of it received 

by the reformers : and even Catvin® himſelf, the great diſ- | 
_ ciple of Auguſtin, would have corrected the miſtakes of | 
Mr. Toplady on this ſubject. Auguſtin might well ſay of 
bis doctrines of original fin, predeſtination, and reproba- 
tion, ( adopting the words of Chryſoſtom,) 


F undamentum noſtre philoophice eſt Humilitas! 3 


for he was a frail fine! And it has been thought by fore. 
that his ſyſtem proceeded from his own paſſions, as well as 
from his diſputes with Pelagius and Celeſtius. A famous a 
devotional performance of this admired faint agnes, T 


2 Sect. 11. I quote this Nr in the epiſt to the Eph. becauſe Mr. Toplady 


refers to it, I: has, however, to ſay the leaſt, been miſerably interpolated. 


z Veteres tamen omnes, excepta Auguſtino, fic in hac re variant aut perplexe 
Koprntur, ut certi fere nini! ex corum m ſcriptis reterre nee Inſtitut. 
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confeſs, great ingenuoufneſs; but, „Boch! it not alſo imply, | 
that his piety gained few conqueſts over his paſſions? = 
The fixth article ſays, that, holy ſcripture containetli 
att things neceſſary to ſalvation, A diſciple of Chriſt, 
therefore, going for ordination might fay, with the author 
of the Confeſſional, and Dr. Jebb, * hy, then, muſt we 
| ſubſcribe any thing beſides holy ſcripture? Further, he 1 5 
fubſcribes to this . „that in the name of the 
holy ſeriptures we do underſtand the canonical books of the 
old and new teſtament, (which are afterwards enume- 
rated) of whoſe authority there was never any doubt! in the 
church.“ = 
The books, which we call apocr bal, by. the church 
of Rome are deemed canonical : and of thoſe who do not 
ſay after her, ſhe fays, Anathema bv. hough modern 
| churchmen will fcarcely imitate the language of the council - 
of Trent, yet; Does not this article bear hard upon Loe - 
5 of the true church ? . | : 


For, on looking into this matte 1, the wills the He- 


brews; the general epiſtle of James, the ſecond epiſtle of 

Peter, the ſecond and third of John, and the general epiſtle 
_ Jude, will be found among thoſe, whole authority has 
been doubted. The authority of the apocalypſe has been 


very much diſputed. Some have thought, it was not 


written by St. Joan, but by St. Peter; fome have faid, it 
was compoſed by no apoſtolic man, but by Cerinthus“: 


Euſebius thought it was written by John, the prieſt. The 


council of Laodicea, (held in 360) firſt made a catalogue 
of the canonical books of ſcripture: but they omitted the 
apocalypſe; nor was it received, as canonical, univerſally, 


b Pennet on the 39 articles, 5 
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kiice 


in the Greek church, till the 1oth century. So much 
- was its authority doubted ! No leſs a man, than Monſ. 
Abauzit wrote a learned eſſay to prove its inauthenticity. 
Many ancient and modern chriſtians have doubted the au- — 
5 thenticity of the two firſt chapters of Matthew, (ſome, 7 ul 
indeed, the whole book,) and the firſt chapter of Luke: : [+ _ 
As to the Song of Solomon, thoſe, who can ſpiritualize — 1 
it, and find Chriſt and the church in it, will, doubtleſs, =_ 
think it canonical. Some chriſtians, leſs ſeraphical, have 38 
thought it is a topographical deſcription * of the holy land, e vg 
1 3 and others fill leſs ſeraphical, ſay, it is a beautiful ſong, A a | g 1 
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o_ 22 * 2 * 
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e 


with all the hich colouring of eaſtern. imagery, and that 
it was a Malene between. : an amorous Prince; and his fa- 
: vourite lady e. 
I need not be koppel to ) have given here any opinions 
of my own. Theſe are, however, facts; and they may 
: | help us to form a judgment, how far the : authority: of the 
9 canonical books has never been doubted. — 
8 | Now, W:]I it not be hard to anathematize all the . e 4 
men, who have diſputed the canonicalneſs of the preceding "i 
books, many of whom will be found to have been great 
ornaments to chriſtianity, by ſaying, they are not of the 5 „ . 
church? Yet this we muſt do, if we affirm, the not 1 1 
5 doubting. of the a authority of the canonical books, is one 1 
of the marks of the true church. 


Rt Fay TD ne dT Lan a4 


Having endeavoured to giy e, in the preceding pages, an i 
ö epitome of the doctrines of chriſtianity, I will jaſt obſerve, 5 "> 
_ that t reſpecting the truths received by IN the apoſ= 
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= | [lady Montague has given us ſome turkiſh 1 addreſſed to the Sultana, 

T- 4 of which the juſtly remarks, they molt wonderfully reſemble the Song of Solo- 

LS mon, vol. 1. letter 39. They were written by Ibrahim Baſſa, a young Solomon; 

the reigning ſavourite, 2 poet, and a lover. 
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tles would neceſſarily be of one judgment: however INF 
might be miſtaken, and diſagree about other matters. 
Now it argues no prefumption to ſuppoſe, that the re- 
_ formers in the interpretation of theſe doctrines, might be, 


ſometimes, miſtaken, though it would imply extreme 


vanity, to ſay of one's own opinions theſe are certainly 
the truth. "This only I know, that my Inquiry has been 
made with the ſtricteſt impartiality. But if half the pre- 
ceding remarks be true, biſhop Warburton hath aſſerted 5 
with more confidence, than truth, that the DocTRINES 

of chriſtianity have not been ALTERED®. And if he has 

been too haſty in his aſſertions, it will follow, that church 
and ſtate have exceeded their powers as chriſtians, by 
the mutual contract: on o Precarious a thread Hangs the 

| famous alliance ! 5 | | 
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„ ro Noew TWv T0 TINGY Trerpoger uu ra grant, late de n dane 
Chryſoflomi i in S. Ignatium Homilia. DE 955 
5 Alliance. Poſtſeript to the fourth edit. p. 300. See p. 244, of 
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CHAP. vil. 


WHETHER SUBSCRIPTION BE coxsfsrExT WITH THE N 
C HARACTER OF A CHRISTIAN. SOME SERIOUS RE 


FLECTIONS | we IT'S EVIL TENDENCY. 


Bor Iaſk again, 15 fablcription confiſtent with the cha- 
racter of Chriſt's diſciples, or with the precepts of chriſtia- 
| nity ? By a diſciple of Chriſt, I mean one, who is con- 
vinced of Chriſt's divine miſſion, and devotes himſelf to 
the ſtudy of his doctrine. The reaſon, and conſcience of 
of ſuch an one muſt ſubmit to the TEACHER OF TRUTH, 
the great EXEMPLAR of morals. With reſpect to his 
fellow-chriſtians, he may become a teacher, but he muſt : 
advance no higher. Be not ye called rabbi, for one is 
your guide, even the Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. 
Now, as Chriſt was his diſciples' guide f in nothing but | 
| religion, it will follow, that our Lord in ſuch a com- f 
mand as this, muſt have his eye on religious dominion: 
and, indeed, the term, rabbi, proves this; which related 
to a character, that raiſed men by office, and diſtin- 
guiſhed them by titles, above their fellow-creatures ; ; and | 
= which, in conſequence, had advanced them to an unwar- 
rantable influence over the underſtandings of their bre- 
then, But Chriſt charges his diſciples to betray no love | 
of dominion, nor even to be like thoſe Teligigs guides, 
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Such, indeed, 1s the genius o& chriſtianity, chat che 
teacher's is rather an office of ſervice, than of dominion: 
with this view it was our Lord performed towards his dif- 
ciples the moſt menial employments, ſaying, If 1 then 
vour lord and teacher, waſh your feet, ye ought alſo to 
wall one another” 8 feet; and the apoſtles exerciſed no 
dominion over their brethren' $ faith, but were Helpers of 5 
their joy. | 

But let me aſk the chriſtian world Are our laws ot 
church diſcipline, our habits of magiſterial diſtinction, 
our forms of eccleſiaſtical aggrandizement, our addreſſes 
of religious homage, agreeable to the genius of chriſtia= 
nity ? What difciple of Chriſt hath a right co frame reli- 
gious laws, or to deniand a ſubſcription to them? To 
affect titles of religious ſuperiority, or to ſpeak to the 
chriſtian world with the tone of authority N e 

Indeed, tlie turning point in the controverſy v with all = 
eftabliſiments, as the judicious author of the Confeſſional 
bath obſerved, is this: Is there any lawgiver, any maſter, 
| but he who ſpeaks by the authority of God? Some very 
© thinking men have been converted to the church of Rome, 
by conſidering the neceſſity of an infallible head of contro- 
verfy; which is but a different expreſſion for the authority © 
of the church in matters of religion. 

2: If the heads and leaders of chriſti lan © Sues exerciſe” 
an antichriſtian authority, in demanding ſubſcription, he 
who ſubſcribes yields a ſabjeCtion no lets inconſiſtent wit, 
the character of a chriſtian. He binds himſelf to believe 
not the holy ſer riptures, but the church' 8 interpretation of 


a eng TE erartnepgaverrt, Ander aka? F retiogeaios; UmoTATTIUEN fab don, r 
vonner οννt is cbaracteriſtic of the genius of chriſtianity. e Epiſt. ad 

Cor. ſer, 13. | . 
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them; he ſwears obedience to a maſter, (* a power to de- 
_ cree”) and either mediately or immediately to every thing, 


He receives a ſyſtem of religious tenets, which he is bound ; 
on oath to believe, and a body of diſcipline, which he 5 1 
8 pledges himſelf on oath to obey. Having already defined EE 
2 diſciple of Chriſt, and ſhewn, that all authority exer- ; UN 


with the character of Chriſt's diſciples to yield obedience. 
Twill beg leave to fay, before a perſon {ubſcribes 39 arti- 
cles, he ſhould be able to ſhew, that ſubſcription does not 
imply a ſubjection of the conſcience ; that laws, which 
enjoin the matter of prayer, the attitude, and motion 
of the body, in which they are to be performed; the 
Fabits to be worn, and the ſentiments to be believed; I fay 
| ke ſhould be able to ſhew, that all this can be punctually 
Z obſerved, fo as to leave the chriſtian free : or elle that the 


Apiritual and eccleſiaſtical concerns; is wearing, as every 
| deacon does, reverently to obey his ordinary, and the 
chief miniſters of the church, and thoſe to whom the go- 


tian s rule of obedience?” Even a right reverend father 
in God ſwears obedience to his moſt reverend father 


in God. 


15 ſcription affect chriſtian morality ?. As the chief object of 

5 Philoſophy is truth, that of chr iſtianity is to promote vir- ; 
tue; ox, more properly ſpeaking, its large aim, is to ex- 
cite, at once, love of truth, and the Practice of virtue. 
5 the excellence, and the happineſs of man, Hence, it 15; 
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which that power hath impoſed, or ſhall hereafter impoſe. 


ciſed over conſcience is inconſiſtent with chat profeſſion, 00 +" 
from ſimilar principles it will follow, that it is inconſiſtent „ wo 


conſcience may be ſubjec to human authority. Is ſub- 
£-ription to the authority of a ſupreme governor, in all 


vernment and charge is given, conſiſtent with the chriſ- 


35 But 1 aſk: a queſtion n more Golan, ill Does not fab 
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| that though a chien mould ever Parte uh, and re- 
collect, that truth is but one, yet as diverfity of judgment 
85 will exiſt, moral principle muſt diſtinguiſh every chriſ- 
tian; from thence he mult regulate his conduct, and 
form his character. The goſpel is calculated to advance 
religious principle to the higheſt perfection. It is a com- 
plete rule of moral action, of a milder and more gracious 
5 nature, indeed, than the law; yet, ſtill it is a rule; and 
from its goodneſs receives its peculiar dignity and diſtin- 

N guiſhing excellence. The apoſtle, therefore, beautifully 
calls it, the law of the ſpirit of life, or the ſpiritual law 

of . Paul himſelf paid a conſcientious regard to it, 
and called upon his fellow-chriſtians, to let their converfa- 
tion be as became the goſpel of Chriſt. Chriſtians are 
called upon to be followers of Paul, as Paul was of Chriſt. 
It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that many things aſſerted to 
be in the ſcriptures, are matter of reaſonable doubt, and 
of juſt diſpute, and have been ſo, from the earlieſt ages of 
. chriſtianity to the preſent. But real chriſtianity is ever the : 
| ſame; too great to receive its peculiar features from local 
5 peculiarities, and too good to be capable of immoral con- 
ſtructions. Ves! If there be a religion, which aims to 
promote integrity and juſtice, moderation and benevolence, 
love of truth and ſincerity, and to mark with the moſt un- 
_ equivocal diſapprobation the contrary vices, injuſtice, am- 
bition, covetouſneſs, and bypocriſy, it is the religion of 
che bleſſed Jeſu. 
Many immoral tendencies, and practices, have been 
5 charged on the chriſtian prieſthood, as unhappily connected 
with its very profeſſion; nor has the accuſation always been 
brought by malevolence, envy, or diſappointed ambition, 
but by men who have ſtudied human Aae and Who 
have been fficnds to mankind. © 
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How, chey hs laid, ki fabſcription ane the 


authority of conſcience, and tarniſhed the luſtre of chriſ- 
tian morality ! Benevolence, the ornament of human na- 


Lure, the glory of chriſtianity, from being a generous 
efution of heart towards all who fear God, and love our 


Redeemer, how hath it been weakened by ſubſcription | 
Articles and creeds make heretics, and ſchiſmarics ; and 
hence come wars and fightings among us; while infidels | 
triumph and ſay, See, how theſe chriſtians fore! 1 * 
As long as human nature is ſubject to frailty, ſubſerip- 


tion will injure all, who ſubmit to it, though different 1 in- 
dividuals will be affected in different ways. 


Conſider che ſituation of a youth « on taking i firſt de- 


gree. At a time of life, when it is impoſſible he ſhould 5 
have properly weighed the nature of ſubſcription, when 
arranging the reſults of his academical ſtudies, his thoughts 555 
Axe . h qirected to a public examination, he is called : | 


upon to ſubſcribe. This ſubſcription is made on oath, 


| Now. conſidering him, as taking his firſt ſtep into public 
life, May not ſubſcription make an impteſſion, which will 
affe& his ſuture conduct? If duplicity and mental reſerve 


be practiſed on this ſolemn occaſion before God, What 


ſecurity can he give, that he will not practtiſe it before 


men; Amor Dei eſt fundamentum virtutis. 


But, at Cambridge, a great point has been oe 
gained, by a bona fide ſubſcription v. Vet if our youth 


decomes a public teacher in the national church, the terms 
are then enlarged. The diſcipline, the ceremonies, the 
| doctrines, the creeds, every article of the church muſt be 

5 ſubſcribed literally, amm al, heartily; and at a pe- 


d See p. 3, 4. of this Iaquir y. Of che bona fade ſubſcription, Mr. Frend juſtly 
monachus, ſed alio cucullo indutus! Thoug ds ve fudcripriong 
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riod, when reaſon, philoſophy, and a knowledge of the 


ſacred ſcriptures have proved many of them, at leaſt, falſe. 
When church rulers have themſelves acknowledged them 
| abſurd—and when this is now become the ſentiment of 
| the moſt ſenſible part of the Raden What will be the 
conſequence? | | 
Men of timorous lads will Lappreſs i inquiry, leſt con- 
vidiow ſhould endanger their comforts ; they will continue | 
indolent, and ignorant, inſtead of labouring to know the 
truth; they will laugh away their time in tr ies and 1 im- 
pertinence, or fink into voluptuouſneſs and eaſe: or they 
will affect a kind of clerical ſtate, that flimſy veil, be- 
hind which, ignorance is wont to conceal itſelf, and to 
5 challenge a character of w iſdom. And theſe miniſters of 
5 Chriſt become public nuiſances ! „„ 
Happy would it be for the church 8 B if che 
 diffipated part of her clergy only were injured by ſub- 
= ſcription | But, alas! men of the beſt diſpoſitions, and of 
the moſt uprigh 5 intentions, will feel its malignant in- 
fluence. Their honeſt! hearts will be kept in ſubjection 
8 ancient prejudices! They will too eaſily acquicſce i in. 
: public authority ! ! And, thin! ting it preſumptuous to pur- 
ſue inquiry out of that cirele, which has been drawn * 
their religious ſuperiors, they will receive tr ifles as matters : 
of importance, and the miſtakes of mortals for the realities 
5 of Funn! 5 


Men of ſuperior talents and ſpeculative diſpoſitions all; 


1255 perhaps, indulge themſcly es in religious inveſtigation— 
but, will their Pr actice correſpond with their ſpeculations? 

£ If men be ieve one thing, and profeſs another, what ſhall ES 

wie fay. ek, alas! how often will this be the caſe ! - 

The enlightened and gracious. cler TY, (fo ſome chooſe 

to compliment each other) have been ſometimes Know! n to 
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ave had light Gren i into their minds on | ſubſcription, 
and ſerious impreſſions have been made. Thoſe articles, 
particularly, which relate to church government, they 
have, many of them, been ſecretly diſaffected to. But 
What a proſpect of uſefulneſs in the church They love 
the ſerious diſſenters but a diſſenting meeting-houſe has 
. little that is friendly to miniſterial importance—Ah !— 
heart of man] How often will cant, and grimace, ſupply | 
the place of love of truth! And the defire of popularity 1 
furniſh cogent arguments azainſt the doctrine of the croſs ! 
Subſcription tends to make the moſt ſacred things mat- 
ters of form, the moſt awful things trifling and unimportant. 
: What made heathens tremble, chriſtians © practiſe with 


a ſigh, or a ſmile.” ; 


whe truth becomes a play-thing, and an oath an affair of 
| ſport. Allured by a preſent intereſt, or in proſpect of 
want, do the laws of religion operate, will the obligation 
9 of oaths bind? Dreadful. then was the day when an oath . 

was firſt applied to the preſent purpoſe l- — Oaths directed 

5 againſt the natural ſentiments of mankind, never bind d. 4. % 

| —Ah! what ſhall I ſay read the writings of 1 
ihey plead for oaths; they | picad alſo for the violation of | 
them! 


Subſcription 10 any a articles would endanger virtue. Let 


them be ever ſo true, they will become the foundation of 
f prevarication and hypocriſy. For in purſuit. of preſent 


gain, men do not uiually aſk, What is true, but what 


15 convenient: 15 But what ſhall we e ſay, if the . ſtern itſelf 
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de full of corruption Men may ab maintain 


many errors, while they are not as yet diſcovered. But 


when errors are once detected, to profeſs them ſtill as 
truth, is monſtrous guilt! That the preſent articles are a 


firing of errors, is not the mere opinion of a ſolitary in- 
quirer, nor a ſentiment of modern date e. And while in 


this more improved ſtate of ſociety, the ſame falſe ſyſtem 
continues to be ſubſcribed, the moral evil will be in pro- 
portion to our increaſe of knowledge—lt cannot be quali- 

fied; © In vain we talk of tacit reformations.” Theſe 
only teach us a lamentable truth—that. our light 1 is more 

than our virtue. If men fee the firaight line of conduct, 
and ftill purſue the crooked one of error, with whatever 


P leaſing proſpects they amuſe themſelves, their r path does 


not lead to honour. 


Thus will ſubſcription ae, 3 Hach it affected jc 


viduals: but when we conſider an enormous ſyſtem, raiſed 
on principles, fo injurious to chriſtianity, authorized by 
cuſtom, receiving the ſanction of law, and a ſubſcription 
to its truth becomi ning the practice of a nation, the evil be- 
comes infinite! A contemplative mind, accuſtomed to 
trace effects to cauſes, will purſue much national wicked- 


neſs to this ſource—W hat thus becomes eſtabliſhed, con- 


tinues for ages, and ſtabs principle in its very vitals! 1 


L have often repreſented to myſelf ſome rele re- 


formers now no more, ſtill reſiding 1 in this w orld; and to 
their ſtrict integrity, adding all the advantages of modern 


| improvements, contemp lating the evils of ſubſcription *. 
Such men were biſhop Latimer, Socinus, Mr. Barclay, 
and the It ate excel lent Pr. Jebb, men | diſtinguiſhed by a 


- See . of ihe. Second Part of this N 


| I See bithop Latimer“, Sermons, aud Mr. Barcla,” s exccllent adac e • 
a Charles II. prefixes to his Apology for the q alsers. 
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: Aiſſerence in their religious ſentiment, wid different in 

their manners; but animated alike with ſincere piety, and 
unpielding integrity, and over-awed neither by kings, 
ſtateſmen, prieſts, nor philoſophers. 


If they had been addreſſing majeſty, they might have 


ſaid, Oh! Sire, by reaſon of ſwearing the land mourn- 
eth.“ As the king of a brave and generous people, hold 


| thyſelf the guardian of their civil and religious liberties 
But let the empire of chriſtian kings be exerciſed not over 


the faith, but the affections of the people. Thou art 


called, and thy forefathers were called the defenders of the 
faith. But that title, at leaſt, is no jewel in thy crown. 
| Truth riſes from a baſis, which will give it ſupport, and 
the arm of monarchy can give it no ſtrength. Profeſs that 
hy, religion, which thou believeſt to be true, but intermeddle | 
not with the faith of thoſe, who are called thy ſubjects. 5 
. Encourage them not to tamper with oaths : when the elo- 
_ quence of the paſſions pleads, the honours and riches of 5 
the world have great ſize: thither the expectations and de- 
ſires of mankind will haſten. But when conſcience is, in- 
deed, bartered for riches, when the ſacred name of the 


king of nations is proſtituted before the ſhrine of ambition, 


when oaths are treated as political manceuvres, and reli- 
” gion as the art of governing mankind, will the morals of 
thy ſubjects receive no injury? Be not ſurpriſed to find 
7 ſtateſmen without honour, and prelates without piety. 
Know that thy ſtateſmen, thy prieſts, and thy prelates, 
are many of them too well taught, inwardly to aſſent to 
thoſe maxims, to which they ſwear, or to believe thoſe 
creeds, to which they ſubſcribe. Ah! Sire, 60 by reaſon 
of ſwearing the land mourneth. by Are there no reformers. 


in modern times? Should ſuch men ariſe, let not princes 


retard their withes. Liſten not to the voice of relates. 
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They, alas! have an intereſt in error bg. All the pride » 
diſtinction, and all che inſolence of wealth, whatever gives 
them importance in ſociety, or cheriſhes the riſing hopes of 
their families, are {upported at the expence of NATIONAL 
IGNORANCE. | | 


ME; princes appear inattentive to diſtreſs, or favourable: 


to oppreflion ; if they oppoſe the claim of conſcience, 


and hear not the ſigh, the language of which is, LET MER 
NOT OFFEND MY MAKER, the ſigh, WHICH 18 HEARD 

IN HEAVEN; What will the accuſers of privileged orders, 
the diſturbers of the repoſe of monarchs, ſay ? Perhaps, that 
royalty i is nothing but a Nate pillow decorated with orna- 
ments, on which ſelfiſhneſs repoſes in ſplendor, while 
pride is gratified with the tinfel : perhaps, that monarchy, 
originated in oppreſſion, and can only be perpetuated by . 
intolerance: perhaps, that they oppoſe monarchy, be- 
lieving it to be ſomething, as courtiers ugh. at ity Know- 
it to be nothing! FCC We bed 

If they had been e the clergy Ne the 1 5 
: they might have ſaid, By the courteſy of mankind ye are : 

approached with titles of religious reſpect: but, inquirers 1 85 
after truth ſuffer thoſe titles to have no ſuperſtitious in- 


fluence over them. The voice of ſimplicity and truth ad- 


drefles you. If ye be, indeed, diſciples of the GREAT 
TEACHER, prove it by attending to the dictates of reaſon, . 
and to the precepts of chriſtianity. IIluſtrious were the 
men, who laboured to improve ſociety in the ſixteenth 5 
Oy we call them dee and think them e enti- 85 


£ En de Nerfaa von 1 di o und a e 1 Sake 25 


vag role fury eee, To; Fe Laren en. Lloerates ad Dimonicunt | 
5 apud Stobæum. | . 


n See Mr. Barlow s Advice to N orders, part 4. 
i Mr. Faine 8 Rights of Man, pur 2. and part 1. N. 87. edit, 2d. 
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tled to the name. Nor were others leſs 5. who, through 


the prejudices and imperfect knowledge of former times, 


were called heretics, and ſchiſmatics. Not, however, to 


diſpute this; if we bad not weighed the circumſtances of : 
the preſent controverſy, we ſhould have felt the ſtrangeſt 1 
þ ſurpriſe at the ſtate of the church ſince the reforma- 
tion. For, Was not the reformation left unfiniſhed ©? ; 
Did not the reformer rs even avow it? Did they not 
ſuppoſe that future times would have made further 
improvements? But have their expectations been an- 
ſwered? Alas | far from promoting a reformation, ve are 


the very men, who have laboured to obſtruct it. Do ye, 
indeed, believe the articles of the church? Have not ſome 


of you even petitioned againſt fubtcription ?. And if ye be- 
eve lot the articles yourſelves, with what grace can ye . 
En, impoſe them on others? "TE: lords and maſters of the | 


church, by law appointed, ye chriſtian rabbis, 95 by rea- 


ſon of ſwearing the land mourneth.“ $i Youths of aban- 
doned morals will take oaths without ſhame. But ſome 
have moral feelings, and they tremble in your preſence. 
Imagine not the pale down-caſt look always flows from the 
| fight of epiſcopal greatneſs. There is a voice within, 
which ſays, © Reverence an oath.” Andi in ſpite of every 
_ tlio, that voice will ſometimes be heard. When a peti- 
tioner for orders takes in his hand a greek teſtament, his 
ſpeech ſometimes faulters. Do not miſinterpret that dif- 
- order. It proceeds not always from a doubt of ſucceſs, or 5 
from conſciouſneſs of 1 Ignorance, but, frequently, from a - 
found underſtanding, too well convinced, that the contents . 
of the ſacred book and of the articles are at variance. And 


do ye ſtill continue to vote for darkneſs? Hear then the 


Charge, that has been brought againſt your order; that | 


k Sce Pierce's Vindication, &C. p. I, ns; e. 6, 7 of the. Second Part of 


| 115 ry 7 


 prelates. 
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prelates are, TO office, enemies to liberty, and ebftacla to 
the progreſs of truth. And while ye combine againſt man- 


kind in order to retain your own greatneſs, and keep 


them in Ignorance to render yourſelves conſpicuous, and 


while by countenancing ancient ſuperſtitions and abſurdi- 


ties, ye retard reformation, affect no ſurpriſe at the in- 


cereaſe of infidelity. The preſent iy :ſtem of political prieſt- 
hood has no ſtrength to reſiſt it. On the contrary, from 
that quarter it receives its principal ſupport. Prelacy is 


founded in error, and perpetuated by worldly policy. The 


defence of her anti- chriſtian poſitions hath awakened ſuſpi- 


cions againſt the credibility of chriſtianity . We charge it 
with crimes of the groſſeſt nature. Time was, when kings 


were formed into tyrants, and the people into ſlaves, by 


prelacy. And we {till charge pride and ambition, cruelty 2 


- and oppreſſion, impiety and hypocriſy, on prelacy. Every 


mark of the kingdom of antichriſt we charge on prelacy. 
And on ſubſcriptions and oaths, by which ye bind faſt an- 
cCient errors, and unrighteouſly impriſon the truth, we 
charge every ſpecies of abomination. „Buy reaſon of 


wearing the land mourneth. 435 


Tf. they had been Aae ng 6 our ea of learning, they : 
would, perhaps, with all their reſpect for thoſe learned : 
| bodies, have been ſparing of compliments. They might 


have ſaid; Genius and literature we approve and admire, 


but in proportion only to their advantage to ſociety. 
Many literary diſcoveries, within the two laſt centuries, 
have enlightened mankind.— Have no improvements been 
made in the ſciences of government, of ethics, and of 

theology ?—Conceal it not from mankind ! Such diſcove- | 

_ Ties have been made; diſcoveries, which undermine ſub- 

” ſcription to the very root, and ye are in poſſeſſion 0 them. 


0 Dr. Dire Memoir of Dr. Spkes, p: yy 139+ | 
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By the force of genius ye have darted upon ſome truths, 


the evidence of which ye cannot now reſiſt: an acquaint- 
ance with ſacred literature has taught you the groſs im- 
_ poſitions, which have miſled mankind. Dare to unde- 
ceive the chriſtian world! Take the maſk from prieſteraſt. 
Court not worldly honour at the expence of TRUTH. | 
Imitate Jeſus, your maſter, and ſhun not the croſs. Be 
: benevolent, generous, and independent Do ſociety the 
laſting growing benefit, to exhibit truth. — and future 
ages ſhall riſe up and bleſs you | We are not, and ye-- 
know It, contending for trifles. Je: is not a ſurplice, = 
gown, ora croſs, which is the ground of complaint. But 
ſomething of far greater importance. bh By reaſon of ſwear- 
ing the land mourneth.” But if inſtead of ſtripping the 
maſk from prieſteraſt—ye Wear it yourſelves.—If the 
* eight, which ye ought to throw into the ſcale of truth, 
ye throw into that of error. If ye ſtudy to ſophiſticate 
the underſtandings of mankind, and to make the worſe ap- 
pear the better cauſe : if fo, be not deceived; what a man | 
ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap. Genius and literature are 
entitled to reſpect, but ſo far only, as they benefit ſociety : 


—when they conceal errors, which they ought to expoſe; 


when they countenance maxims, which they ought to dif- 
"© eredit; 2 genius 18 below a fool, and a e bencath 


a clown. : 
They might, perhaps, have reminded: the univerſity of 


Cambrid ge, that many voices both of diſſenters!, and its 
own. members, have addrefſed them, bearing teſtimony 
againft religious oppreition. They might have reminded it 
of the noble teſtimony of one of my TINEE (fill recent in 


! Allud- es to fevcral publications of Mr. Lindſey“ 5, Dr. Pricitley' 5, Mr. bo- | 
binſon' s, and Mr. W akefeld's, Winnt Subſcriptions 


- theis 
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their Bü brie) bluſhing, in the face of the univerſity, 
for the age and country, in which he lived, and for the 
5 honour of that learned ſeminary n. They themſelves alſo 
might have bluſhed, that this teſtimony had only been an- 
ſwered by an ejectment from a reſpectable employment, 
and from the board of a CHRISTIAN SOCIETY ® | They 
would {till have reminded i it of the generous efforts o, that 
have been made by ſome of theit moſt learned members to 
deliver one of the moſt reſpectable ſeminaries in Europe 
from the cruel bondage of ſubſcription: and encouraged 
by ſuch examples, and aware of the extenſive powers of a2 
univerſity, they might have expreſſcd their hope, that the 
ſpirit of liberty would ſoon ariſe, and impatient. of anti- 5 
: chriſtian reſtraints, throw open the avenues to truth, 
Perhaps, with the late diſintereſted Dr. Jebb, ſuch re- 
formers might have reminded future petitioners, that i in a 
7 caſe which rega ards the repeal of laws, the legiſlature, and 
. not a convocation, thould! he addreſſ ed”, P Perhaps: t] ney might | 
have reminded 2 HOUSE of COMMONS, if they had been ad- 
drefling them, that fuch a houſe is ſuppoſed to be a houſe of 
MERCY, the ASYLUM of liberty, not the receptacle of 
intolerance or corruption. Perhaps they might have re- 
minded them, t that a petition for rights, and 2 complaint . 
of grievances, have too much importance to be treated with 
neglect; too much dignity to be treated with inſolence; 
| ſacred as the breath of prayer, or the tigh of. the marty r. 


+, Alludes to a Semen; preached by Mr. Frend at 8. t. Mary „ w hich, it is to 
be lamented, was never publiſhed. | | b 
= See Appendix to Mr. Frend's Thoagkes on Subſcription 24 edit. For — 
treatment that Mr. Frend received from the ſociety for promoting chriſtian Kkna 
ledge, fee an account of ſome late proceedings of the ſociety for promoting chriſ- i 
tian knowledge, &c. and Mr. Frend's Addreſs to the ſociety, publiſhed ; in 2235 
* By Mr. Tyrwhit, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Edwards, | 
7 Dr, Jebd's Works. vol. I. Letters, Kc. to the houſe of e commons. 
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The ſovereign of the univerſe hears the prayer of the op- 
preſſed. And when virtue complains of wrongs, it is the 
voice of the Almighty bates againſt the opprefſor. 
Vox ponuli eſt vox Dei. 
Perhaps. after all. for I till ſuppoſe reformers of incient | 
times now reſiding in Britain, animated by the great events 
that have lately taken place in Europe, and dating from 
that new era in politics, now commenced in the world, 
perhaps, J fay, they micht have revolved in their 11inds, 
that churchmen and diſſenters had repeated! 7 aged their 
wrongs, and had been repeatedly reſiſted: they might have 
warned them, that if they urg ged thiein again, they would, 
probably, be reſiſted again, And, perhaps, amid the 4. 
tent truths, that lie buried in tlie rubb; ith of politics, they 
might have ſelected one on which the political ſalvation of 
a people depe ends. It is, that when governments are either 
too feeble or too corrupt to heal the diſorders of a nation, 5 
a nation ſhould become its own phyſician. . 
Friends, brethren, and countrymen, they might have 
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ſaid *, We are at length arrived at that epoch in human 
affairs, when important pol itical truths are deſtined not 
merely to adorn the pages of books 5, but to improve the 
order of ſociety ; when maxims, v. ch men of reflection : 
have long ſince aſcertained, nations have adopted. In 
England, che majeſty of the people has been long inſulted: 
and complaints, which ought to have met with ſacred rezard, 5 
. been received with all the vulgarity of inſolence: oppoſed i 
BR by the voice of ambitious men, or perplexed by the ſo- 
e lemn manceuvrings and hy POCTINIES « of government. What 
remains, then, but that jarring interetly form one ſtock of | 
public ſpirit? That inquirers after truth, the friends to 
| philoſophy, and the adyocates for liberty, unite in one 8 


* + This regards Not babſeription merely, but a REFORM of CO bunu. 


354 1 | AN INQUIRY ir THE 


body, to heat their teſtimony apainſt | a government that 


oppreſſes them. A ſtatement of facts is the beſt chain of 


arguments, and the voice of a nation an irreſiſtible plea: 
_* Admit only the original unadultered truth, that all 
men are equal in their rights, and the foundation of every 
thing is laid. To build the ſuperſtructure requires no 

effort, but that of natural deduction 1. 60008 


Advice to „dt ordors, by Toet Bark, El. part 1. p. 90. So; he fol- 
_ lowing ſo nearly reſembles our caſe in England, and preſents a model 0. worthy of 
imitation, that I ſhall inſert the whole without any apology. | 


EAGLE, Euſtace- Street, th Nov. 797. 
At a Meeting of the SOCIETY. of UNITED IRiSHMEN of DUBLIN, 


Ate be $1208 Bu TLER in the Chair, | 


The flowing was 95 to 


When we reflect how often the freemen and ede of Dublin have been 
convened, humbly to expreſs their grievances to parliament—how often they have 
ſolicited the enaction of good, and the repeal of bad laws—how often, for ſucceſ- 

_ five years, they have petitioned againſt the obnoxious and unconſtitutional police - 
att—and how often all theſe applications have been treated with the moſt perfect 

| contumacy and contempt ben theſe facts are brought to recolle&ion, is 

there an honeſt man will ſay, that the Houſe of Commons have the ſmalleſ: 


reſpect for the people, or believe themſelves their legitimate repreſentatives ? — 

The fact is, that the great majority of that Houſe conſider themſelves as the repre 
ſentatives of their own money, or the hired ſervants of the Engliſh government ; 
whoſe miniſter here, is appointed for the ſole purpoſe of dealing out corruption to 


| them—at the expence of iriſh liberty, iriſh commerce, and iriſh i improvement. 
is being the caſe, it naturally follows, that ſuch miniſter i is not only the repre- : 


| ſentative of the englith views againſt this country, but! is alſo the ſole repreſentative 8 


e the people of Treland. To elucidate which aſſertion, it is only neceſſary to aſk, 


Whether a ſingle queſtion in favour of this oppreſſed nation can be carried without 
M15 conſent ?! — And whether any meaſure, however inumical, _ nobz ; through | 
- MIS. influence, be effected? „„ | 
In this ſtate of abject lay ery, no hope + remains for ws, but? in che fincere and 
hearty union of all the people, for a complete and radical reform of parliamentz _ 
becauſe it is obvious, that one party alone have been ever unable to obtain a ſingle | 


bleſſing for their country; and the policy of our rulers has been always ſuch, as 


to keep the different ſects at e in which they have been but too well ſe- 
Naa by o our * 5 | | 
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As foie of the preceding remarks are made with great 


freedom, and may — to ſome to favour of illiberality, 


q 


BELFAST, which is as follows: 


ce In the preſent great æra of reform, when unjuſt governments are falling in 
every quarter of Europe; when religious perſecution is compe! 


tyranny over conſcience; when the rights of meu are aicertained it theory, and 


that theory ſubſtantiated by practice; when antiquity can no longer defend abſurd 
and appreſſive forms againſt the common ſenſe and common intereſts of mankind; 
when all government is acknowledged to originate from the people, and to be ſo | 
far only obligatory as it protects their rights and promotes their welfare; we think ; 

it our duty, as Iriſhmen, to come forward, and ſtate what we feel to be our 


heavy griev ance, and what we know to be its effectual remedy: FE” 


* WE HAVE NO NATIONAL GOVERNMEN T—We are ruled by Engliſhmen, 


and the ſervants of Engliſhmen ; . whoſe object is the intereſt of another country; 5 


whoſe inftrument i is corruption; whofe ſtrength is the weakneſs of Ireland ; 


by unanimity, deciſion, and ſpirit in the pe ple ; qualities which may be exerted 


moſt legally, conſtitutionally,; and efficaciouſly, by that great meaſure eſſential to 


the proſperity and freedom of Treland, AN ERP AL REPRESENTATION oF ALL. 
: THE PEOPLE IN PARLIAMER Tot” | 


«We do not here mention, a8 grievances, the 1 TC; MES of a fiese l of; a pen- 


ſion-bill, of a reſponſibility-bill; the ſale of peerages in one houſe; the corruption | 
publicly avowed in the other; nor the notorious infamy of borough traffic be- 
tween both; not that we are inſenfible of their enormity, but that we conſider 


them as but ſymptoms of that mortal ciſeaſe which corrodes the vitals of our con- 


ſlitution, and leaves to the people in their own. government but the ſhadow of 


a name. ; | 

66 Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, we have . to 3 an n aſliciation; to 
| be called THE SOCIETY oF UNITED IRISHMEN; and we do pledge ourſelves 
to our country, and mutually to each other, that we will fteadily ſupport, and 


endeavour by all due n means to carry into A, the following reſolutions : 
A az n . Relolved, 


Juſtice | 
For the attainment, then, of this great and im portant objeCt—for the. removal 

of abſurd and ruinous diſtinctions and for promoting a complete coalition of the 

people -a club has been forme, compoſed of all religious perſuaſions, who have 


Adopted for their name—— Tar SO ETW oF UNITED IRISHMEN OF DUB- 


LIN, and have taken as their DECLARATION, that of a fimilar _ in 


ed to abjure her 


and. 
1 theſe men have the whole of the power and patronage of the country, as means to 


ſeduce and ſubdue the honeſty and the ſpirit of her repreſentatives in the legiſlature. 
: Such an intrinſic power, acting with uniform force in a direction too frequently 


oppoſite to the true line of our obvious intereſts, can be reſiſted with effect folely : 
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„ AN wabiar INTO THE 


juſtice to myſelf requires me to make the following decla- | 
ration. In regard to 1 then, independent of a diſpo- 


ſition, _ 


99 J. Reſolved, That che weight of engliſh influence, in the CS | of N 


this country, is ſo great as to require a cordial union among ALL THE 


PEOPLE oF IRELAND, to maintain chat balance wh ich is effential to the 


preſerv ation of our liberties, and the extenſion of our commerce. 
«I, That the ſole conſtitutional mode by which this influence can be oppoſed, | 
is by a complete and radical reform of the . mana of the people in 


parliament. 


5 & III. That no reform 1 is practicable, los: or r juſt, which ſhall not in- i 


clude Tr omen of every religious perſuaſion. | 


1 Satisfied as we are, that the inteſtine diviſions among Teidhanch have too . | 


given encouragement and impunity to proflig zate, audacious, and corrupt admini- 


ſtrations, in meaſures which but for theſe diviſions they durſt not have attempted, 


we ſubmit our reſolutions to the nation, as the baſis of our political faith. 


% We have gone to what we conceive to be the root of the evil; we have ſtated 


vw what we Conceive to be the remedy.— 


5 thing 1s ealy ; * ithout it, nothing can be done. And we do call on, and moft 
5 earneſtly ex hort our countrymen in general, to f. low our example, and form a 
ſimilar ſocieties in every quarter of the kingdom, for the promotion of conſtitu- 
tional Knowledge, the abolition of bigotry in religion and politics, and the equal 
| distribution of the rights of man through all ſects and denominations of Irithmen. - 
6c The people, when thus collected, will feel their own weight, and ſecure that 
power which theory has already admitted as their portion, and to which, if they 


be not arouſed by their prey provocations to v indicate it, they deſerve | to o forfeit 


their pretenſions FOR EVER. 
ORDER ED, that the forege: 2 be printed for the 1 * 155 members. 


U AMES Nap PER TANDY, Secretary.” 


J cannot forbear adding, that in promoting a NATIONAL REFORM nothing 


; would be more uſeful, than cfablithing book ſocieties through the kingdom, 
Whoſe ſole object miglit be the diftribution of ſmall political pamphlets among the 
lower ranks of people, ſuch as * a political Dialogue” lately publiſhed, and 

printed for Mr. Johnſon, st. Paul's Church Yard; The Patriot alſo, printed 
for Mr. Robinſon, Paternoſter Row; and cheap editions of Mr. Painc's 

Rights of man. Parents alſo, in helping forward the ſame deſign, ſhould turn | 


their attention to the HOPES OF THE NATION, the riſing generation. The 


5 true temale character alſo ſhould be aſſerted/ and the rational woman, reſcued 5 
155 _ from £ 


—With a parliament thus refor med, every - 
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ſition, not naturally diſpoſed to invective, and of a conv ie- 


tion of my own fallibility, other powerful motives conſpire 


to ſuppreſs the riſings of malevolence, and to reſtrain the 


p fallies of invective. I have to take ſhame, that the hand, 
which. now writes againſt ſubſcription, has yet. ſubſcribed 
itſelf; and though L never entered ths church, and have 


ä kept aloof from many other agrecable proſpeccts, J claim 


no merit, and think myſelf entitled to no praiſe; acting 


frequently, as | have done, both in regard to the church, 


and other views of intereſt, from ſuſpicions, ſurmiſes, and 
partial diſcoveries, rather than from clear eee and 


ſettled convictions. Amid the frailties of one's own nature, 
the diſorders of ſociety, the ſophiſticated ſyſtems of poli- 


tical errors, that perplex nations, and thoſe great declen- 


ſions from chriſtian truth and ſimplicity, which have taken 
7 place in the chriſtian world, Who can underſtand his er- 
ros? Folly and affliction are inter woven in the life of 
man; ſo as to make this acknowledgment of all others the 


| moſt reaſonable, not unto us, Jehovah ! not unto us, but 
to thy name be the praiſe, Oh! Jehovah, righteouſneſs 


belongeth only unto thee; but unto us confuſion of face ! 
Heſides the religious principles, which T hold, are utterly 


inconſiſtent with a malevolent, and illiberal ſpirit of Judg- . 


ing. For believing, as I do, that the rational, as well as 


the material world, are ſubject to laws, impoſed on it by 


infinite power and wiſdom, 2; conclude. it will, allo, be 


___ over-ruled by infinite benevolence. The toils of the labo- 
5 rious, the pains of the afflicted, the diſappointme nts of the 
5 young and ſanguine, the anxieties and Preflurey: of the 


5 from the inſolence of ty rant man, mould inſtil into young minds the icht of 


man and the rights of woman, See Mr. Locke's Treatife on Education, and an 


elegant and judie ous e entitled, A Vind! Cation of the Rights. of 


Wan AN, part 1, ch. 2 2. By Mrs. Mary Wollitonecraft, NIr. Robinſon's Jjudi- : 


cilous Plan of Lecture: on the ow ;ples of non-confor mity, would well employ | 
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358 AN INQUIRY INTO THE- 


aged, in ſhort, the whole compaſs of human miſery, is 
but preparatory to, and, perhaps, neceſſary for, a more 
complete and durable happineſs; and in the ſame manner, 


all the errors that have been ſown in the world, and all the 


obliquities of human conduct, together with their conco- 
mitant evils, and puniſhments, are preparing the way for 
4 perfect exhibition of truth, and a firm, permanent, 
_eter nal virtue. It was expedient (doubtleſs) i in the divine 


Cconomy, (for whatſoever is done upon earth, God doeth 


it, ) that the gold and ſilver of divine truth ſhould be de- 
| baſed, that its partial bleſſings might be accommodated to 
7 5 the imperfect conceptions of the nations; - and it may be | 
8 neceſſary, that ſome of the baſe coin ſhould yet be current. 
But the time will come, when every thing that is falſe 
will diſappear, and pure, unadulterated chriſtianity be more 


clearly underſtood, and more highly prized, after a tem- 


porary debaſement : it being the prerogative of the great 5 


Being, to bring good out of evil. Yes! the ancient pro- 


| phecies muſt be yet ful filled, every tumult be ſilenced, and 
every diſorder of ſociety rectified by the glorious goſpel. ö 


The peaceful reign of the King of truth is yet to come. 


The nations muſt learn war no more. The man of fin 
muſt be wholly conſumed and deſtroyed. The kingdoms 
of the world muſt become the kingdoms of our God and 
| his Chriſt, In ſhort, we look for a new heaven, and n new 5 


_ earth, wherein dwelleth RIGHTEOUSNESS. . 


Theſe conſiderations make me at perfect eaſe i in 1 regard 
- to the conduct of my fellow creatures ; and where I may, 
in an inveſtigation on the nature of ſubſcription, ſeem to 
à ct inconſiſtently with this profeſſion, 1 would be conſi- 
| flexed as exprefling a juſt indignation againſt the evils neceſ- 
ſaxily attendant on an erroneous conſtitution of things, 
Father than as trifling with the imperfections of individuals, IT 
8 For 
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me acting out of the line of chriſtian duty, warn me to ſub- 


mit to the ruling powers, and either expreſs indignation, or 
c feel compaſſion at a rebellious ſpirit? J would urge, Yes, 1 
will ſubmit, but againſt the power that oppreſſes I will yet 
bear my teſtimony. Oh! man, thy cenſure, thy praiſe, 
and thy pity, may be alike miſplaced. Leave me to > his 
mereys who judgeth righteous judgment. = Ss 
At the ſame time, while 1 make every conceſſion to im- 
| perfect conceptions, to the weak reſolutions of man, of man 
1 in whom God wor keth all things, after the ſecret purpoſes 
of his own will, yet ſurveying the degeneracics that have 
overſpread the proteſtant world with ſtrong feelings, and 
entirely agreeing with Mr. Hartley i in his judgment of the 
corruptions of all religious eſtabliſhments, 1 can, by no 
means, accede to the following ſentiment of that great 
man. It follows,” faith he, * that good men ſhould 
-:Gabmnit © to the eccleſiaſtical powers, that be, for conſcience 
fake, as well as to civil ones r.. For, if all religious eſta- 
: bliſhments are the contrivance of human folly, and if their 
deſtruction 1 is foretold by divine preſcience ; if the ſame 
wiſdom, that permits them for a time, is, however, by 
means, preparing the way for their total demolition ; and 
: further, if what unites gives ſtrength and perpetuity to a 
building, and if a ſepararion ani * cakens and diſſolves it, 


7 * Hartley O Obſervations on man, vol. 2. p. 372. mt edit. 


For the ſame reaſon, while I expreſs my indignation 
againſt our preſent. government, I feel no reſentment. 
| againſt the perſons of our governors. They are acting 

the part aſſigned them by the harmonizer of nations: and 
the means they are taking to promote diſcord, ſhall ter- 
minate in peace. I too am moving in the ſphere aſſigned 
me by my Maker. As to my treatment of SACRED inſtitu- 
tions, ſuch as churches and governments, Does: any one think 
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| then, ought this language to be received by chriſtians; p 
66 Come out from among them, 00; be ye ſeparate, and : 
| TOUCH not the UNCLEAN THING,” While candour 
would do juſtice to the talents and even the intentions of 

| Hoadleys, Clarkes, and Sykeſes, TRUTH | would ſay, 
VET SHEW I UNTO YOU A MORE EXCELLENT wAY*; 
a way on which real difficulties muſt be engaged, but. on © 


i which t true honours attend. 


* See a abt . Fs Memoirs of the life and writings of Arthur 


Aſhley Sykes, by Dr. Diſney, Pref, p. 4. and p. 56. and p. 120. to 128. 
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Yan following ſhort remarks a are _ to clear myſelf * 


A ſuſpicion. of partiality in my references to the apoſtolical 
- Fathers, in ſpeaking on the divinity of Chriſt, I was not 

| ignorant, then, that in the firſt of theſe writers, Barnahas, | 
there are many paſſages, which favour the doctrines of the 
pre- exiſtence, and divinity of Chriſt. But the authority 
of the reputed Barnabas had little weight with me, con- 
” vinced as I was from internal marks, as well as the teſti- 

mony of Euſebius, (who ſeems to ſpeak of it, not only 
ASA ſpurious ſcripture, but as written alſo by an uncertain 
author), chat the catholic epiſtle,” ”” aſcribed to Barna- 
bas, could not have been written by the apoſtle of that 
name. Of this judgment were Archbiſhop Laud, Uher, 

5 Cotelerius z, and others, whoſe ſyſtem this epiſtle favours, f 
as well as Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. Wakefield, and other writ- 
ers, whoſe ſyſtem might ſeem to require ſuch an expe- 
dient. And even admitting, that the epiſtle Was ritten 
by the apoſtle Barnabas, yet ſeveral Of the paſſages brought ” 
into this controverſy, to prove the divinity ot Chriſt, have, 

: indiſputably, been interpolated, as is apparent from the 
latin verſion. This writing was compoſcd, moſt prob vly, 
in the middle of the ſecond century. And even it the 


i * Teſtimonia te Barnabas 25 
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| apoſtle of that name wrote it, we have the authority of: 1 


greater apoſtle for ſaying, Though we or an angel from 


heaven preach any other goſpel, let him be anathema | . 


| Unus Paulus ante mille Barnabas. 


When I read Hermas, or Hermes, the next writer, 6 
Slled apoſtolical, I was of opinion, that he believed the 
doctrine of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence. But 1 paid little regard 


to his authority, from a perſuaſion, that neither could“ the 


- ſhepherd” be the production of an apoſtolical man ; ſome 


parts of it being inconſiſtent with that purity, to be ex- 


pected of ſuch a character: which led Tertullian, and 
many others to reject it, at leaſt as canonical. Since J 
have read Mr. Wakefield's remarks on that paſſage in 


- Hermas, which has been thought ſo clearly to favour the 


divinity of Chriſt, lam convinced it is quite conſiſtent 
with his mere humanity, whatever be determined of me 
authenticity of the writing. 1 ſhall not repeat what 
Mr. Wakefield has ſaid, but refer to his performance“. 1 
only add, that in the third book of the ſhepherd, which 5 
has been thought to favour the creation of the world by 


Jeſus Chriſt, creation is expreſsly afſigned to the Father e. 


And where the Lord, or the Father, is faid to take coun- 

fel with the Son, yet Chriſt is ſpoken of as a ſervant : and 
. though he is called the Lord of his people,” yet all his 
power is ſaid to be received from the Father. It is alſo 


added, that the holy ſpirit was firſt of all infuſed into his 


body, (Chriſt's) in which God might dwell: for he placed 
D 


b RY Enquiry ir into the opinions of the chriſtian writers of the three firſt 5 5 


: lies concerning the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, P- 318. 


5 Dominus autem fundi demonſtratur eſſe is, qui creavit dls. 4; 3. . v. 5. | 
4 This is moſt probably the meaning of the paſſage, conſidered in its connection; | 

| It has evidently been eren and, as it ws 1s h unintelligible. Quia 

| | | | nuncius 
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1 think; that Hermai believed the pre- WS of Chriſt, 


though not 1 is improperly e called ws! true and Trobe 
divinity. 


I was 4245 ly of opinion, when 1 read Clement's W 80 
epiſtle, that there was nothing in it, which favoured the 


pre e exiſtence of Chriſt, much lefs his equality with Jeho- 8 


vah. Since what I wrote on that ſubject was printed off, 


1 have read biſhop Horſley's charge to his clergy, when 


:rchdeacon of St. Alban's. And that writer's interpreta- 
mn of the following paſſage, as applied to Chr iſt, (whom he 


1 ppl the ſecond perſon in the Trinity) has further con- 
vinced me, I was not miſtaken in my ſenſe of the paſſage. 
Clement ſpeaks, as follows. The ſceptre of the majeſty 
of God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, came not in the pomp of 
0 pride, and arrogance *, though he had it in his power.“ Y 
Now to ſay, the ſupreme Being could have come in arro- 
” gance and pride, is not only groſs anthromorphitiſm, but 
approaches to blaſphemy. This conſideration led Jerom 
to tranſlate it, cum omnia poſſit, laing TATE hun- ; and - 
one of Clement's expoſitors obſerves, that rarra ſeems to be 
wanted here; for I Forcuer®s, he had it in his power, be 1 25 
read alone, it ſhould ſeem to imply, that he could have 
come in the pomp of pride, which is not true. How 
very true is this remark, if we imagine Chriſt the ſupreme 5 
Being ! But ſuppoſing Chriſt to have been a mere man, 
(and J am clear the connection of the paſſage implies he 
was no more,) and every thing is natural, nor will rare 
de wanted to make the place feaſible, being exactly pa- 
rallel. to What 1 18 faid of our Lordi in the new Teſtament: 


" puncivs audit illum fpirirum fandtum, qui . eſt omnium primus in cor- TX 
pPaore, in quo habitaret Deus. Collocavit enim eum int cNleQtus 3 in corpore, ut ei 


yidebature 
© {wy Horfley's 5 charge, &e. 1 pe- 15. „ 
Tho 
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364 APPENDIL. 
The 3 of che majeſty of God being evidently an allu- 
ſion to the apoſtle; Concerning the Son, he ſays, God is 
thy throne for ever and ever, a ſceptre of righteouſneſs | is a: 

ſceptre of thy kingdom, as the latter part is to Phil. ii. 67. 

When it is ſaid of Chriſt, He came not in the boaſting of 

| arrogance, &e, it alludes not, I conceive, to a pre-exiſt- 

_ ence, but to his miſſion, as it is faid of John, He came 
Not eating and drinking, Matt. xi. 18. Paul ſays of 
himſelf, And I, brethren, when I came to you, came 
not with excelleney of ſpeech, or wiſdom. In ſhort, this 
| expreſſion occurs frequently in the new teſtament, and is 
applied to the pretenſions of true and falſe prophets, and | 

teachers indifferently, in the fame ſenſe as being ſent; 
which latter phraſe uſed in the goſpels relates evidently to 
5 our Lord's miſſion, as explained by himſelf, John xvii. 18. 
8 As thou haſt ſent me, aeg into the world, that | iS, on 5 
5 a miſſion to mankind; 7 even ſo have I ſent them, a rege, . 
into the world. Thus the ſame evangeliſt, There was a 
man ſent from God, | @TES ANN, and fo throughout John: 75 
hence a ⁰ον, an apoſtle, one who had a divine commiſ- 
fion; Twnro by Sophoeles, and emer by Plato, are uſed 
in the ſame ſenſe, in which they occur throughout the 
| goſpel of John : e Nolte. to go forth, is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in the new teſtament, and applied to the pretenſions 5 
of true and falſe prophets indifferently. So that Clement's 
Phbraſe is evidently derived from the phraſeology « of the new 
teſtament, and means nothing more than that the miſſion 
of Chriſt was not attended with circumſtances of pride and 
oſtentation. 5 Tf Chriſt was a man in all things like unto 
ns, the ſuperior ſtation, in which he was placed as a pro- 
8 Phet, juſtifies this Expreſſion of Clement! 8, and many 


ö f Ser Wakefield's Enqiity; &c. p. 193, 
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APPENDIX. | 6 


Eimilät Pane in Paul's $ writings, referred to Chriſt: for 


he had great temptations to vanity and pride, yet was meek 5 
and lowly of heart. : 


1 gave my reaſons for not quoting ignstius in i this queſ- 


tion. Every body knows, that his epiſtles have paſſed 
through the hands of toguith ſaints. However, they ſpeak 
the language of orthodoxy ; and biſhop Horſley thinks that 
enough. He has produced a very diſputed paſſage in Igna- 
tius's epiſtles s, in proof of the eternal exiſtence of Chriſt, 
in the ſtrict and abſolute ſenfe; when yet it is not ſuffi- 
ciently clear, that the perſon, againſt whom the paſſage iS 
ſuppoſed to have been directed, lived at the time, and, in- 
deed, by comparing the place, as it lies in the ENUIN E 
epiſtles. with the interpolated, it appears very probable, 
that the former was corrupted after the latter, by a marx 
Gmil ar to what Mr. W akefield has obſerved of other paſ- 
ſages. Leſides, neither does -, any more than ll S., 
as applied to the Aey®- by ancient writers, relate to abſo- 
lute eternity, 18 manifeſt from: Philo, Evufebius, and 
Others, who ſpeak of the Ae as 40D. yet neither of 
them in the ſenſe, for Which Biſhop Horſley contends *, 
* circumſtance which I am ſurpriſed ſhould have lope 
5 ſo“ competent a grecian, and one ſo well acquainted with 
ancient writers.“ There 18.2 paſſage in Polycarp' s epiſtle 
to the Philippians, in the explanatio on of which our biſhop 
triumphs not a little. It is this. Every one who ſhall 
deny, that Jeſus Chriſt has come in the fleſh, (or more 
properly in fleth, & cf, is antichriſt; and whoſoever ſhall is 
: deny the teſtimony of the croſs 18 of the devil; and who- 
ever ſhall pervert the or aces of the Lord to his Own luſts, 


* Oc £074 abr MAI Ac. bn 270 Tin; we condflry, 


h Sce this matter diſcuſſed! in Mr, Whi Lon! s. Letter to the Larl of Nottingham, 


and 
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and fay there i is ; neither a reſurrection nor a judgment (not 


any reſurrection, for they ſuppoſed the reſurrection was 
_ paſt) he is the firſt-born of Satan i. In oppoſition to Dr. 
95 Prieſtley, who has aſſerted very properly, I think, that 
Polycarp was here only deſcribing one ſect, biſhop Horſley | 
maintains he is deſcribing three: viz. thoſe who denied our 
Lord” s coming in the fleſh, thoſe who denied his ſuffer- . 
5 ings, and thoſe who denied a general reſurrection and a 
future judgment *. But ſurely the learned doctor is miſ- 
taken. It is highly probable, I may fay certain, that Po- 


lycarp is here deſcribing the ſame people as Ignatius i in his 
epiſtle to the Smyrnæans. All theſe things, ſays the 


Istter, © he ſuffered for us, that we might be ſaved; and he 
truly ſuffered, as he allo truly raiſed himſelf, not as thoſe 

1 faithleſs men fay, he only ſuffered in appearance l (hence : 
called docetæ). Let it be obſerved, that Ignatius 1 in the 


5 laſt clauſe only ſpeaks of thoſe who denied his ſufferings, 


and yet he is ſpeaking of the ſame men, who denied alſo 
| his reſurrection. Nor is this all. Ignatius, ſpeaking of the 
ſame men, (whom however he had not ſpoken of under 


that term before) ſays, 66 they blaſpheme my Lord, deny- b 


: ing that he bore fleſh, un OjkONGY Wy c TuprnÞopoy 8 which, 


Fl am not miſtaken, means exactly the ſame as Polycarp' 8 
denying, that Jeſus Chriſt is come in fleſh : and as theſe | 

_ paſſages he in Ignatius's 8 ſhorter epiſtles, which this man of 
Learning fays are ** ſuppoſed to contain the genuine text, OS, 


and are © every where analogous to the chriſtian faith, 


the ſingle expreſſions of Ignatius may be received as _ 
1 natory of Polycarp' 87 chat is, they both refer to one ſect, the 5 
| docetæ. Tuber It is a queſtion, fays biſhop Horſley, 5 


To 1 ad Phil. . * Biſhop Ho e grlt Diſquiſit. 355 
! Epiſt, ad Smyra. 9H 2. TS TA 
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; whether tlie ſhorter epiſtles a are rom the abridged, or the 
longer from interpolated copies: admitted. To ſay how 
ever the leaſt, the interpolated may be ſometimes received 
as explanatory of the genuine; they contain what is implied 
in them here, and in terms too pertectly correſponding to 
the whole paſſage in Polycarp's epiſtle a. They at leaſt take . 
in the three ideas; and all the flouriſhes of the learned 
doctor about his three ſects come to nothing. However, 
ſhould it even be admitted, that Polycarp is there deſerib- 
ing three ſects, ſtill the expreſſion of Chriſt's s coming in 
fleſh does not amount to what our critic affirms; not even 
in its natural ſenſe: nor is there any other ſingle expreſſion 
throughout the epiſtle, that can juſtify biſhop Horſley's 
notion of Chriſt's pre- exiſtence, much leſs of his divinity: 
7 As to his St. Barnabas, in whom he finds evidence fo <* di- e 
N rect and full“ on this phraſe of Chr iſt” s coming in fleſh, as 
to call it poſitive evidence,” it will be his wiſdom to 
make the moſt of it. But, till I find ſome better authority 
proving it to be the production (I do not ſay of an apoſtle, 
but) of the apoſtolic age, than I have yet found, I ſhall 
place it among the nugæ aniles of antiquity, and ſay of its 
authority what he e ſays of Dr. Frier! g 66 whole = 
maſs of evidence,” 


; —it 18 light as ar, and k kicks the beam », 0 


After all, pure unadultcrated ſcripture is the baſis on 
Tb which this doctrine reſts. There! is one God, and one Me- 
- diator between God and man, the man Chriſt Jefus, 


55 In the epa in the 6th ſection, it reads thus: Let no FE be de- 
Ceived. For if he ſhall not believe, that Jeſus Chriſt appeared i in ficth, and con- 
leſs his croſs, and his ſufferings, Ke. See Set. 2. interpol. 


ee biſhop Horlleys 8th let, to Dr, Prieſtley, and fir baude 
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Au here I cannot avoid departing from my original! in- 
if tention to expreſs my ſuſpicions alſo of the learned doctor's 


competency in ſcripture criticiſm. Thus on the phraſe 
of Chriſt's coming in fleſh. On the ſuppoſition that 
_ Chriſt was only a man, was it poſſible tor him, he aſks, to 
come otherwiſe? Yes, moſt learned doctor, he might have 
5 come in ſpirit; i. e. he might have been extraordinarily = 
Lifted and come as a prophet, as he did; he that cometh af- 
ter me, &c.: and, in the ſame connection, on whomſoever 
thou ſeeſt the Spirit of God deſcending and abiding, this! Is - 
5 he; and I ſaw and bare teſtimony, that this man was the 
ſon of God: or he might have come ſimply in the cha- 
racter of thoſe, Who are ſaid to be born not of the will of 
fleſh, nor of the will of man, but of God, John i. 15. Or, 
conſidering him as a prophet, the particular circumſtances | 
of his coming might have been ſpecified, be might have b 
come eating and drinking 5 1, e. 1 ſuppoſe without the ap- 
= pearance of a rigid auſterity. He might alſo have come 
by water, &c. (See 1 John v. 6.) The phraſe to come, 
therefore, in connection with another term, relates only to 
ſome public appearance or ſome particular circumſtances i in 
a miſſion, without any reference to a prior ſtate. When 
: John ſays, 1 came baptizing 3 in water, John i i. 31. it ſtands 
oppoſed to Chriſt” s coming to baptize e with the holy ghoſt 


in the ſame connection. As to the other term, in Hleſh, 


| that which | is s born of the fleth 1 is ficſh, and relates to mere 5 : 


bo : * „ Aſcribed by = of the ancient 8 and on their . 8 
| divines, to abet but proved not to be his by Dr. e „ as was hiated to ms | 


by Mr. Wakefield. 
1 Fourth let. to Dr. Prieſtley. 
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manhood. Jews 157 the fleſh and Ifrael after the fleſi are 
natural-born jews. The obvious and natural meaning, 

; therefore, of coming! in fleſh, is mere manhood, and it wou id 
: be offering violence to the idiom of the new tel ſtament to 
make it Ne any other reference. It is not neceſſary even. 
to admit (as biſhop Horſley i: 1timates), before we can ſup- 
poſe he would have uſed fuch language, that John was an 
unitarian; for, as a trinitarian, he might have uſed it with- 

out referring to a pre-exiſtence. As tothe whole expreſſion, 
* coming in fleſh,” that it has ſomet? thing more ſpecific in 
it, than being vartaker of fleſn and blood, may be admitted ; 

(though it is not neceſſary, nor does i it add any thing te to 
biſhop Horſley 8 argument), ſince it had a reference to a 
; people, who faid he came in fleſh only! in appearance. 

Speaking of this ex preſſion, Foraſmuch then as the chil- 
: den were partakers of fleſh and blood, he alſo himſelf Iike- , 

_ wiſe took part of the ſame, , Heb. ii. 14, our critic remarks, 
5 in the original, man' s connexion with fleſh and blood and 5 
: Chriſt's connexion are expreſſed by different words, ae,? 
mee, and wr:x:, and to ſhew that «rv means more than 
_ perexw, he refers to Jamblichus de myſteriis ZEgyptiorum. 
Jamblichus is no proper authority in this caſe. However I 
have turned to him, and unfortunate ely his ſenſe of ue 
rather we eakens the biſhop' 8 argument, than gives any 
5 firength to it. I have alſo turned to Paul, and, if am not 

ſtrangely miſtaken, Paul uſes the tert m prox £25 as a pplicable 
to Chriſt in common with th ole, whoſe nature he took, 

which would have b: been inconfſtent, if 19 


weight 1 in biſhop Horlley's s Criticiſm, But to tſhew the ut= 


— 


ter futility of it, the ſame apoſtle ufes both terms in the 


5 ſame ſenſe , and in the i ſame connexion; the cup of bleſſing | 
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break, is it not a \ communion of the blood of Chriſt? for 
we, being many, are one bread and one body, for we are all | 
partakers of that one bread, werexoper. I Cor. x. 16. So again, 
ver. 20—30. In paralleliſms nothing is more common than 
to uſe different terms where no difference of ſenſe is im- 
5 plied; as in 2 Cor. vi. 14, For what fellowſhip (Aeroxn) hath 
5 righteouſneſs with unrighteoufneſs? or what communion 
(none) hath light with darkneſs? I might alſo have ob- 
ſerved, which ſeems however to have eſcaped the penetra- 
tion of this grecian, that our tranſlation here 1 1S Wrong : for | 
it ſhould not be likewiſe took part of the ſame; but in like 
manner, in the fame manner, Ta;amnow:, (as it is aid 
elſewhere, He was a man in all things like unto us, except 7 
ſin, ) and thus connects with ver. 17, Wherefore it became 
bim to be like his brethren, ad, (correſponding to 
leroxuss elſewhere, ) in all things. That the apoſtle uſes 
HT and o¾ of the ſame perſons and in the ſame cir- 8 
cumſtances, ſee further Gal. „„ . 
| Our ang Mute rereg alſo makes a ſage remark « on u Ach * 
24. Becauſe it was not poſſible, that he (Chriſt) ſhould 
be conquered by it. He ſays the expreſſion # here, im- 
plies a phyſical impoſhbility. But our learned critic here 
again ſpeaks haſtily. The impoſſibility ariſes from what is 
ſaid ver. 26, 27, 28, 29. and v. 24, connects with theſe verſes; 
our critic, too, ſhould have known, that » 9vere is leſs ſpeci- 
fic than even «er, and in the pureſt greek writers (Plato 
particularly) aver does not always mean what i 18 phyſi- 
cally impoſſible, but what is difficult, or even unlawful, > 
difficillimum et nefas. In this ſenſe it occurs in the new : 
| teſtament: the * pr ative, frequently being inter preted by 
. the particle Js, When the man fays in the goſpel, T have 
married a wife, ad therefore cannot come, ev Gora as ; or 
in Luke xi. 8. 1 cannot get wp: to 0 ive: it thee, ov | Frrapat, 
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any phyſical impoſſibility implied When John ſays, Who- 
ſoever is born of God cannot commit fin, to ſay the moſt 
the impoſſibility could only relate (to ſpeak theologically) 9 5 
to the new or divine nature: but even that is not the mean- 
ing here; for not only does James ſay, In many things we 
offend all; but the fame John obſerves, If we ſay we have 
0 fin; we deceive ourſelves, and the truth is not in us. 
E On which the biſhop himfelf remarks, Even we chriſtians | 
all offend, without excepting even the firſt and beſt of 
chriſtians, the apoſtles (ſermon on the incarnation); aid 
= thus our critic unwittingly deſtroys the force of his own ]] 
liticiſm on er def. Phayorinus interprets 314744, among 
other ſenſes, by SD,; and in this ſenſe it occurs in Ariſ- 
tophanes, and in the new teſtament. 
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oF; wil venture * 
ee, e 18.4 common form of ſpeech in all languages. | And 


HT as OUraroy has various meanings, ſo has 8 Quveetoy ; moreover, i 

D it is common in all languages to ſpeak. of things as impoſ- 

ſible to happen, when yet nothing is implied but ſome ſu- 
perior authority reſtraining; as, How can I do this thing, 


and {in againſt God? A divine appointment, or ſome other 


r 


previous conſideration, may give a certainty to an event 
which, however, does not proceed from any phyſical cauſe. 
There! is a certainty, that this mortal muſt put on immor- ; 
tality : when yet the phytical or natural body is of the earth, 
5 earthy; and the certainty of a reſurrection proceeds not 
from any phyſical impoſſibility of not being conquered by 


death; but from the appointment of God, -and the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt. 
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1. cannot wap, 100, >, obſerving, that Dr. Horlley, though. 


1 Since writing this, I perceive Mr. Wakefield rikes ct notice of the 


force of this phraſe. Mark vi. 5. he tranſlates very judiciouſly, zen vue Toy, be 


ccculd not, or he thous ht not proper : he alſo refers to Mat. ix. 15. Mark ix. 39. 
and Gen. X$Xxvii. 4. LXX. for a fimilar ſenſe of this Phrale. 
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he had time to recover himſelf, after the hint from Græ- 
culus, reſpecting the meaning of oro in John, ſeems to- 
have made, at the time, a flip, for which his friend Dr. 
Buſby would not have heen very gracious. For though the 


; bithop had time to recolle&t himſelf afterwards, and to ex- 
plain his meaning of © its natural force,” yet incline to 
think Homer a at the time was taking a nap, For from what 


he ſays of the © natural and obvious meaning” of Chriſt's 
coming in fleſh, J inter a concluſion not favourable to his 


critical acumen: he ſuppoſes, that it neceſſarily relates to 5 


ſome prior exiſtence, or that it is“ * nugatory.' 
"W hether it was S$firgenuoulneſs Or. 1gnorance that Jed 
this writer to make. the following remark on Sir Iſaac New- 


ton, I will Not determine. ＋ he infinuation, fays he, con- 
tained in this expreſſon, « that the trinity is not to be de- 
rived from the words preſcribed in the baptiſmal form, is very 


extraordinary to come from a writer who was no ſocinian.“ 


A note in the Hiſtorical Account of two notable corruptions 
in ſcripture, in a letter to a friend. Sir Iſaac Newton's 
works, vol. 5. For Newton was, | in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of - 
the word, a unitarian; as may be ſeen in the preface of 
Mr. Haines's work, entitled, the Scripture account of the 
attributes and worſhip of God, and of the character and 
offices of Jeſus Chriſt. Sir Iſaac Newton, in converſation 
with Mr. Haines, much lamented Mr. Clarke's embracing 
arianiſm, „ which opinion he feared had been, and ſtill would 
. maintained by learned men, a great obſtruction to the 5 
f progreſs of Chriſtianity.” Second edit. I alfo venture to 
affirm, notuirhflanding f. the dogmatical airs of this biſhop, 
that he diſcovers in numerous inſtances, that I could Pro- 
duce, no ſmall degree of ignorance of the ſtyle of the new 
teſtament: nor is it at all ſurpriſing, that a man, who had 


Not attended to this controyerly (as he himſelf muſt recol- 


lect 
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: lect confeſling to an eminent ſcholar) till within a little 


time of his engaging with his learned and reſpectable op- 


ponent, ſhould ſink at length into the © dregs of enthu- 
: ſiaſm,“ I do not ſay of methodiſm, leſt 1 ſheuld ſeem to 

borrow from himſelf contemptuous language, as applicable 
to a whole ſect of chriſtians, who, notwithſtanding their. 
miſtakes, are entitled to reſpect. For, as I have no occa- 
ſion for the biſhop's prudence, [ have alſo none for his inſo- _ 


lence : and with what propriety he can adopt ſuch language, 


it behoves him to reconſider, who has lately avowed his be- 
lief in the moſt irrational part of the methodiſt creed *, 


The various ſubjects diſcuſſed in this Inquiry, and the 


limits which J have preſcrib bed myſelf for theological diſ- 
5 cuſſion, do not allow me to enter further into the contents 
| of biſhop Horſley's tracts, than to note a few of his remarks 


on the apoſtolical fathers, and two or three pa aſſages in the 


new teſtament. Indeed, I have only looked into the tracts | 
curſorily; yet, græculous as 1 alto am, and even though the 8 
learned biſhop boaſts of being much at home in the greek 


| language, it my limits would allow of. "> 1 would under- 


take to ſhew, notwithſtanding all his competency in criti- 


ciſm, that he has diſcovered no Competency in inter preting 


the new teſtament: and thefe remarks I take the liberty of | 


making in addition to what Dr. Priettley has ſaid, not to 
ſupply any deficiency in his reply, but in confirmation of 
it: and as they were made before I allowed myſelf to read 
his lett ters to Dr. Horſley, I may be ſuppoſed to have been | 
under no bias but that of love of truth; and though I do not 
entirely agree with Dr. Prieftley | in all his theological te- 
nets, nor accede to ſome things in His Corruptions of chriſ- 


7 Lanity, yet Fan with him in opinion, 8 that biſhop | 


| ; In a Sermon publiſhed two or 8 ago. 


Bb 3 


| Horſley | 
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Horſley has been rewarded for what he has not yet been 
able to perform *. Far | will venture to add, never will be: 


able. 


APPENDIX II. 
CHURCH DISCIPLINE. MINISTERS. ORDINATION. BAE. 
„ Tie. LORD: 8 SUPPER. REMARKS ON THE BAP- 
risrs, AND THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS,. 


F; OMITTED {de any remarks « on "church diſcipline in 
the fourth part of this Inquiry; to which place they pro- : 


perly belonged, having deſigned to N a few ſeparate 
thoughts on this ſubject. 

Church diſcipline is uſually 1 made to wear a c folemn ap- 
- pcarance. The primitive form of government is, ſome- 


times, exhibited, and appeals made to greek and latin fa- 
| thers. But it would be a curious diſcovery to find any thing ” 


like the diſcipline of modern epiſcopacy in the early ages. 


The civil magiſtrato not being chriſtian till the fourth. 
century, could not of courſe regulate the church, accord- 
1 ing to the claim in the 37th article. The government 


of chriſtian ſocieties muſt, then, have been purely eccleſi- 
7 aſtical. | | 
But could the cccefaltical ity of the firſt ages re- 


ſemble our modern regimen? The preſent mode of regu- | 
5 lating the church, by an archbiſhop over a province, and 
* a wüten over a ſee, was > certainly unknown to thoſe 


k © Dr. Pritley 5 «th Letter to the Lord e of St, David's 5 


times. | 
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umes. Biſhops and lies were ite one order, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, the elders were an order of ſeniors; 3 


out of whom were uſually choſen teachers. There was a 
g fraternity of theſe in diſtinct ſocieties, called the preſpytery 
( vgregu rng, 1 Tim. iv. 14.) from the language of the 
Jews. Luke xxii. 66. Acts xxii. 5. which was uſually 
compoſed of thoſe of longeſt ſtanding in the ſociety, and who 
would commonly be the more aged; Cyprian therefore 
8 calls them majores natu . But people of ſuperior abilities, 
and high attainments in ian, were ſometimes advanced 
to this rank, without any regard to ſtanding or age, and yet 
the appellation was retained, by a ſimilar mode of ſpeech as 
that, by which we uſe the word ſenator or alderman v. 
8 Timothy was a youth, yet he was a biſhop; and Ignatius 
exhorts the Magneſians to reſpect their biſhop, who was a 
youth ©, I cannot help obſerving here, that the term bi- 
ſhop, or overſeer, occurs but ſeldom in the new teſtament, 
and ſeems not to have been a diſtinct name of office, but 


expreſſive of the duty of an elder, which was that of over- 


ſeer of the ſociety. That biſhop and elder were ſynony- 


mous, may be ſeen by comparing Acts XX. 17, 28. and by 


a fair ſurvey of the firſt chriſtian writers, particularly Cle- | 
mens Romanus *; Ignatius, indeed, ſpeaks in the moſt 

a magnificent, in almoſt idolatrous terms, of the biſhop, as he 
does alſo of the preſbyters, and even deacons. And many 
excellent writers have not ſcrupled to affirm, that what he 
ſays of church diſcipline carry the moſt evident marks of 
interpolation : and think o too. = However, after all, in 


72'S Hence | in 8 cum n ſenioribae, qui præſunt Select, + 1. vis. 2. 84. | 
* Hooker's eccleſ. pole bulge nh | 83. 


4 kara X By Xs Wonkig anguæcerxec, 3 rag agag Na auTay, dex i- 
: fanoavre; ro WYEUAGUTL eg EMTROTYG Kat FLAROUES TAY EN). Toy WiC buen. ect, 


| 42. In Sect, 54. he hes, r vate af Tierefurogey.. 
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Ignatius the biſhop is nothing but the ſenior, or moderat- 
ing elder. The other order was that of deacons, choſen, 
originally, for the temporal concerns of the church, though 
5 engaging occaſionally 1 in the miniftry of the word. 


Conſidering how rapid the growth of power is, an app XY 
| to the fathers ſoon becomes of little weight, Mr. Hooker, 


therefore, when ſpeaking of the three degrees of eccleſaſti- 
cal order in the ANCIENTEST FATHERS, was too late in 

his teſtimony, when he quoted Tertullian*, who died A. C. 
220. Nor was he accurate in ſaying, that biſhops came in 
the place of the apoſtles. Ambition on the one ſide, and 
ſuperſtition on the other, ſoon converted a preſident of the 
_ elders into an aſpiring character, w ho, by degrees, * into 
the infallible chair, and bec ame a pope. 
I cannot help obſerving here, that as the firſt converts 
to chriſtianity were jews, it was netural enough for them 
to introduce into their ſocieties the language and the Prac- 

tice of the ſynagogue. Ihe ſorm of church government, 
thereſore, was probably local: and the whole controverſy 
about tl: e names of church officers is ſcarce worth an argu- 
ment. For, as they appear to me to have been local, there 


is NO ores tex neccifity for retaining the ancient names, than 


for wearing the ſame dreſs, as the ancient Je: ws, or for waſh- 


ing the Jaints' feet. There meV De as great a propriety in 
affixing ſome more modern appe el tions teacher, paſtor, 


or any cther corre onding term y. culd be as proper as bi- 


ſhop or elder, and for him, who regulates the temporal af. 


fa! 'rS of the & | \ „ ſteward 13 28 ro der, as deacon. 
LY PTV} 
5 


© Terullian de Pudicitis © F Ecclel, pol. b. 5. 


What v „ ORDINA TION, was an ancient jewiſh 
5 the reaſon of w. hich Moſes has not explained. 
-Iit Was, however, uſcd on various occaſions; and there 


leems 5 
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feems to be nothing, but the particular pointing out the 
perſon or thing, common to all theſe *, which was done 
by the ceremony of laying on of hands. This was prac- 


tiſed by our Lord, as it was alſo by his apoſtles in healing 


the ſick, in communicating ſpiritual gifts, and in appoint- 
ing to particular offices. In the primitive church the 1 81 : 
ple always retained the right of chooſing their miniſters b, 
which they did by lifting up che hands called yeroroun ; 0 
that ordination was the joint act of a ſociety chooſing the 
miniſter, and the preſbytery approving and ratifying the 
choice. Hence N by the writers of the new teſta- 


ment, and the firſt chriſtian fathers, is applied indifferently 


to both i. But the church deprives its members of the right 
8 chooſing its miniſters; a young miniſter ſays, he 


I | Sykes 0 on Sacrifices, | 5 | 


a ov deune ag warn; Tn; nn. Clement Ep. ad Cor. 8. xliv. 


they have increaſed in knowledge have been in danger of humouring the prejudices 


of their hearers, and of concealing their own ſentiments. Beſides, though the 
right of chooſing the miniſter may be claimed by the people at large, as it moſt 


juſtly may, yet the power, it has been ſaid, frequently devolves on a few of the 


richer or wiſer part of the ſocis ty. So that, it is urged, the right of election, like 
5 that of repreſentation | in the Englith parliament, is {6 far ideal. To remedy theſe 
inconveniencies (for the | beſt proviſions are liable to abuſe), ſome perſons have 
opened places of public worſhip, leaving the ſupport of them to the diſcretion of | 

: the W orſhippers. By this mean it has been thought the frowardneſs of indivi- 
duals, who ſometimes have influence enough to have a deſery ing miniſter unjufily 
diſcarded, and the timidity of the caniſter, arifing from a ſtate of dependence, have 
been 1 00 0 t to have been guarded ag aipſt. However, even on this principle, the right 
of election! is in fact preſery ed: for a perſon who attends a place of worthip without 
f compulßon, and pays towards the ſupport of the munifter without reitraint, chooſes 
his own miniſter as effectually , as if he did it by votingz and when he no longer ap- 
.. proves him, he retires from the worſhip, and diſcontinues his f ubſeription. Which 
ol the two modes is to be preferr cd 1 decide not; but mut maintain, if che liberty 


of 


i Acts xiv. 2 5. 2 Cor, vili. 19. Ignatii 11 ad Smyrn. £4 Ad. Philadclph, | 
. 1. | | | 1 


In many diſſenting churches, how cver, where the hs of miniſters reſts on | 


the people, inconveniencies have been found ſometimes to ariſe, and miniſters, as 
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is moved by the holy ghoſt; and a ſenior miniſter acts, at 
if he could convey it; and we call it ordination; and this 


zs in the year 1789 The church, it is clear, ſuppoſes 

that ſome gracious influence accompanies the ceremony of 

| impoſition of hands. For, beſides what 1 have already 

| faid, in the order of. confirmation” the biſhop makes 

a; humble ſupplication, that thoſe, on whom (after the 
manner of the apoſtles) he has laid his hands, may be cer- 
tified (by this ſign) of God 8 favour and e goodneſs 


towards them.“ 


The BAPTISM ef young children is 5 any 4 to be 


retained, ſays the 27th article, as moſt agreeable to the 
AInſtitution of Chriſt. I confeſs I have not yet been able to 

| find an example of this praCtice in the new teſtament. 
When little children were brought to Chriſt, it is certain, 

| that he did not baptize them; (For it is expreſsly ſaid, that 

5 Jeſus himſelf baptized not, John iv, 2.) He put his 
hands on them and bleſſed them, and from the innocence 
of children, gave a uſeful hint to his diſciples k. Nor have 
; 1 been able to find an example of this practice in any part 
of the new teſtament, or in the Acts, or the Epiſtles, or 
in the writings of thoſe called apoſtolical fathers. When 
the ſubjects of baptiſm are mentioned, they are ſuch as 
Could take up the chriſtian profeſſion, and when the mode, 
it appears to have been the immerſion of the body, not the 
55 ſprinkling of a part of it. The circumſtance of n 


! as 


of both pact ad flock i 1s not rs it is i ne to talk of liberty, How- 
ever juſtice obliges me to remark, that the evils above mentioned, incident to 


ſome diſſenting congregations, are not neceſſarily connected w ith the mode of = 
election, but with making ſyſtems of theology the rules of miniſterial compliance, : 
rather than a free inquiry into ſcripture truth, and a liberty of uke * 
Where theſe are preſerved every thing is right. 
© Narhia, by the way, does not kignify there new born babes; Suffer them, | 
ys Chriſt, to come to mes. K. Vid. Mark v. 39, 42. 
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going to Enon, becauſe there was much water there, f 


Jeſus's going down. into the water, and coming up out of 


the water, together with the figurative alluſions to tlie 
ceremony; ſuch as being buried with him in baptiſm, and 
the like, prove that the immerſion of adults was the primi- 
tive mode: and, even as late down as the apoſtolical con- 


ſtitutions, ſo called, the water of baptiſm is ſaid to repre- | : 
ſent a burial; going under the water is the dying wich 
Chriſt, and rifing out of it, a riſing with him!. This is 
_ alfo clear from the genuine ſignification of Barro and 
Faris (for they are ſynonymous), which always ſignify 
dipping in claflical writers, and only waſhing, dying, or 
ſtaining, as one implies the other, which might be abun- 
| dantly ſhewn by innumerable authorities, as well from 
the pureſt claſſical writers, as the teſtimonies of the moſt 
approved critics and lexicographers n. It is alſo manifeſt 
from the uſe of this word by the ſeptuagint, to anſwer the 
hebrew word Tabal: and accordingly, dipping ever was, 
and ſtill continues to be, the mode of baptizing by the 


greck church. From the new teſtament think there is 


no foundation for infant baptiſm. Nor i is there a ſhadow 


of it in the firſt chriſtian writers v. T hus ſpeaks the re- 


; puted Barnabas, We deſcend into the water full of ſins, 


and filth, and riſe ein, HE. fruit © 9 80 Her mas, 


1 ; 88 3. ©: 17. 
= It i is. curious after what Scapula has Card 1 01 Baro, and its deriv aives, and © 


compounds, to hear him fay, alaßan rie re, Dlabolice cuidam ſez deditus. | 


Sub voce Baro. 


" Mr. Robinſon dates the pratice X kaptizing new hork ;nfants fork Ai | 
in the fifth century. Hiſt. of Baptiſm, p. 200. He ſuppoſes that it originated 


in the defire of chriſtians to ſave the children of ſuch, as intermarried in pagan | | 


tamilies, from being b-ught for ſacrifices to carthaginian Ae Such e : 


_ were common among that barbaro ous 15 People. _— 
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6 They are toe Who have heard the word. defiring to 


de baptized in the name of the Lord v.“ And again, 
% That ſeal is water, into which men, obnoxious to death, 
deſcend, &c. It would be endlefs to produce quotations L 
on this ſubject. Tertullian is the fuſt who ſpeaks of any 

thing like the baptizing of young children; and yet J 


think it clear, that even Tertullian does not ſpeak of new 
born babes, he parvuli a, whoſe baptiſm, among others, 


he adviſes to be deferred, till they grow up, Land are pro- 
perly inſtructed, and underſtand chriftianity, were indeed 
children, but there is no determining preciſely their age, 
any more than that of xu, and indced, even the word, 
Infantes, as uſed by ancient writers, does not always mean 
babes, but young people, minors”: and it is clear that 
Tertullian, all along, ſpeaks of immerſion; Homo in 
. aqua demiſſus; in aqua mergimur, &c. &c. It might be - 
ſhewn from the moſt unexceptionable hiſtorians that im- 
i merſion, ſingle or trine, was univerſally e for the 
Art thirteen hundred years of the chriſtian era. . 
Several writers well {killed in jewiſh liter ature, among 
whom may be reckoned Mr. Hugh Broughton, Mr. Ain 


worth *, Dr. Hammond, Mr. Selden, Dr. Lightfoot, 


| and others of our own country, maintain, that the j Jews 


received proſelytes into their church by baptiſm, as well 


2s by circumciſi on, and the children of thoſe prolelytes ; I 
and that John' s baptiſm was derived from that ſource. A 


learned modern thinks, that, l. Venipturse baptife v Was per- 


| -L. 1. "= 3. ſ. 7. . Sim, ix: 16. 


3 Tertullian de Baptiſmo, p. 264. (dit. Lutet. 


ISS this ſubject fur ther diſcuſſed with g ar t leari ni ng, i in Robin 5 Hiſt of 
vzptiſin, c. 19. $0 | 
? On the Pentateuch. Gen. xvii, ES; 
; Annct. on Na itt. lil. 1. 5 
formed 
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drmed by immerſion. 2. That it was not performed upon 
infants. 3. That it was not intended for the children of 


chriſtian parents *. 


In oppolition” b to the notion of profel te baptiſin, two 


very learned writers among the baptiſts, Dr. Gill and Dr. 
Gale, have endeavoured to ſhew, that the practice of ad- 
mitting proſelytes into their church by an initiatory rite of 


baptiſm WAS unknown to the ancient jews. The former 


has purſued this inquiry through the writings of the 


1 
id Teſtament, the Apocrypha, the New Teſtament, 


Philo, Joſephus, the Targums, or Chaldee Paraphrafes, 
the Targum of the Megillot, the Po Ok of jewiſh Tradi- 


tions, called the Miſnah, the chriſtian fathers of the firſt 


three or four centuries, down to the times of t the jewiſh 
Talmuds, and, he adds, upon inq wy it will be Hand 


1 — 
{ 6. 


that th: rt mention of . tor aaght as yet appears, is in 


ve 


Dr. Gale contends, that the jew's were fo far from hav- 


ing an initiatory GI among them before, or at the 


the talmuds there is no agree- 
11 


Wot 


1 4 
| — 
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meaning ceremony. It is 110 where, fays the au chor of : 


! 


the ancientet Nizzachon, quoted by Dr. Gale, com- 
manded to plunge perſons, or proſelytes into water. Why 
5 therefore does Jeſus c ommand to do fo? And again, ſpeaking 

in the language of chriſtians, he ſays, that Chriſt came to 
renew the law, and that he had laid aſide or aboliſhed cir- 


| cumcition, and inftitutcd baptiſm * *. F. om tlieſe circum- 


Wakefield on Matthew, and a Plain and ſhort account of the nature of baptiſcn. 
A Diſſertation concerning the baptiſm of jewiſh proſelytes, c. 3. 
* Reflections on Wall's Hiſt. of inlant ba tiſm, Letters 9, 10. 
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Rances Dr. Gill, Dr. Gale, and the baptiſt contend, that 
the baptiſm of chriſtians was not derived from the jews ; 
hat it is a divine inſtitution, that it ought not to be ad- 


miniſtered to the children of chriſtians ; though it is of 
perpetual obligation on all, who take on them the chriſtian ; 


' profeſſion. 5 
Whatever were e my 5 1 the origin, the 


form, and the obligation of baptiſm, I muſt poſſeſs a large 


portion of faith to ſubſcribe the 25th and 27th articles. 
Our reformers, it is clear, ſuppoſed, that grace accompa- 


nied baptiſm. * lt is a ſure witneſs and effectual ſign of ND 
grace. Faith is confirmed, and grace increaſed, by vir- 


tue of prayer to God.“ But I hope it is too late in the 
day to ſuppoſe, that, from being children of wrath, we 
can, by any form of baptiſm, become children of der, 
and members of the kingdom of heaven . 


Ihe rite, now called the LoxD's SUPPER, received. its 


origin from the laſt paſſoyer ſupper, which our Lord eat 


with his diſciples : : at which time, agreeably to the cuſtom 
of the Jews, at their ordinary meals, he took bread and 


bleſſed, or gave thanks, and afterwards, gave thanks for 
the wine. At the paſſover ſupper, it was uſual for the 


maſter of the houſe to break the bread into morſels, and 


to deliver it to the gueſts, in commemoration of the deli- 


N verance of the jews out of Egypt, ſaying, 6 this i is the bread 
In allu- 
ſion to this cuſtom, our Lord ſaid; ; This do 1 in remem- 


4.77 


of affliction, which your fathers eat in Egypt 


» This was the opinion of Auſtin; and even Tertullian ſuppoſed, that ſome 
extraordinary bleſſing attended baptiſm. Hie quoque, quoniam tanta ſimpli- 


Citate, fine pompa, ſine apparatu novo aliquo, denique ſine ſumptu, homo in aqua 
demiſſus, et inter pauca verba tinctus, non multo, vel nihilo melior reſurgit, 0 b 


| incredibilis exiſtimetur conſccutio æternitatis. 20 bapt. p- 224. inter op. 


| edit. Lutch, 1 8 2 Abauzit on the Euchariſt. 


brance 


* 


5 ArPENPDIX. 
I drance of me, and in diſtinction from the body of the pafl- 
1 | over, as the lamb was called, ſaid, Take, eat, this is my 
body At the ſolemn treaties of the Jews it was uſual 
to lay a victim : hence the old covenant was ratified with 
the blood of beaſts, which was therefore called * the 
blood of the covenant,” Exod. xxiv. 8. In alluſion to 
this, our Lord after ſupper took the cup, ſaying, This 
cup is the new covenant by my blood. This do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. And Paul 
adds, As oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye 40 
ſhew the Lord's death, till he come. | 


When the firſt chriſtians broke bread echter, it is clear 

134 to me, it was a real, though a temperate meal. The Co- 
= rinthians could never have abuſed the preſent rite to pur- 
= - _ poſes of intemperance ; and the apoſtle does not blame 
1 them for making it a meal, but becauſe ſome took it apart 

| A Dy from, and before the reſt, ec yap Ta io dei 740) aulbare 

Cor. ii. 21. and fo did not make it a communion, or a 


5 artaking in common. The lord' $ ſupper mentioned by 


Paul, and love feaſts by Jude, are probably the ſame. 
Whether however the rite is altogether local, or deſigned 
to accompany the different changes of the church, Iwill 
not poſitively determine. 


F 
c 


1225 on IG Ty 8 5 ain IL I Ss Ys 5 wy 
35 ˙ 
| y „ 


* 


+ bes 


Some chriſtians make it ſubſer- 
vient to very pious and benevolent purpoſes, others unite 
very well without it. The firſt chriſtian writers ſpeak of 
it as practiſed in their time, particularly Ignatius: who 
tells us, that the Docetz, who aſſerted, that Chriſt had 
5 not a real, but an apparent body, rejected therefore the 
: Euchariſt b, though it appears from Irenæus e, and Epi- 


9 . bann e , that thele heretics ſubſtituted A falfe. one f in its 


. 


Pr. Gill on 1 - Gar xi. 


d Epiſt. ad Smy rn. f. 4; | e Cont. Heres, 1 4. 0. 2 


Hau. xvi. u. iv. 7, 8, 9. 11, 15. 16, 38. — 5 ; 
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room. Several of thoſe ſects of true chriſtians, who re- 


jected baptiſm, rejected alſo the Lord's ſupper. So alſo 


did the Paulicians. Many have thought, the two rites not 
neceſſa rily connected; Socinus rejected bapti im, but re- 


tained hs Euchariſt. Some think, they both f- tand or fall 


a together. The quakers, . SA both. 1 can- 


not however forb car obf TVing, that as chriſtians 1385 been 


1. 


extremely impalitic in the 7 appkic ation of other terms to this 


rite, ſo alſo in that of ordinance „ againft fubꝛection to 


which, as moſaic inſtitutes, Paul fo fireaucuſly adviſes the 


E. 


Coloſſians: and though we hear of the apoſtles and others at 
Jeruſalem making decrees (or ordinances, Ney fr,) vet they ä 
evidently related only to a preſent neceſſity, and even then 
were not deliv ered as bind! ng beyond private diſcretion. 


See Acts xv. 25, 29, and XVI. 4. L call | it impolitic, be- 


cauſe 1 do not recollect any paſſage in the new teſtament 


that applies thoſe terms Cither to baptiſm or the lord's ſup- 


per: and becauſe they may be urged as arguments againſt 
their continuance. But even 8 the perpetuity of 
this nite, and acknowledging the propriety of calling it 


| the lord's ſupper, the church of England gives it a ſolem- 


nity, and my ſeriouſneſs, which I cannot quite compre- 
hend. Is it not ſtrange, too, to ſee people all on their 
| Knees at ſupper? Should it not be taken according to the 
manner, in which different nations are accuſtomed to take. 
their food? Whence did the contrary practice originate ? 
From the romiſh church. They ſuppoſe that Jeſus Chriſt 


is the ſupreme God, and that the words of the prieſt con- 


vert bread and wine into the body and blood of Chrift. 
Hence the cuſtom of kneeling, the poſture of adoration, ds 
on taking the ſacred water. The church of England alſo 
believes, that Chriſt is very God, and that the body and 


blood of Chriſt are Hy and indeed taken in the Lord's 
8 = Hope: 
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ſupper. On taking, therefore, the conſecrated bread, 


we kneel, the 88 855 of adoration. This too in the 


year 1789! 


To ſpeak my mind rely, wong J differ "ally 
from Hooker in his judgment of the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church of England, I am not ſure, that ſome reſpect 

is not due to one leading principle in the ſecond and third 
books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity. For I never expect to ſee it 
proved, that Scripture is the only rule of all things, to 
be done in this world, or © that there is a form of go- 
vernment laid down in the new teſtament, from whoſe : 
laws there may be no variation.” I have, therefore, made 


no particular remarks for or againſt a liturgy; it being my 


judgment, that the regulation of Worſhip! is left to the dif- 
cretion of every particular lociety.. | believe no ſect will 
be fond | in England. whoſe. diſcipline 18 exactly that of 


the times of the apoſtles. Great Britain has been called 


hie land of ſects: religious! inquiry hath had its full exer- 
ciſe here, and in conſequence of this free inveſtigation, there 
has been a beautiful variety of religious denominations. 
But, now, would aſl, amidſt all this happy freedom, 
and this beautiful variety, Whence hath it happened, 
that no one ſect has yet arifen, whoſe external diſcipline | 
| has been exactly formed after the primitive model? The 
— facred ſcriptures have been in every body's hands; church 
diſcipline has been thoroughly inveſtigated ; re formation 
and re- reformation have been all the cry; and many leaders 
of the different denominations have ſhouted, Er gn, 
| Evernamy. It would, however, be no difficult matter to 
ſhew, that there is no one ſociety in Eng] and or Scotland, : 
whoſe difcipline is exactly regulated after the primitive 
| ſtandard ©, Whence hath this happened? 'E he proper? an- 


* Indeed the truth 10 "Qt rent countries ad Jiferent rules. 
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ſwer is this. Some part of the primitive diſcipline (if it 
may be called by that name) was peculiar to inſpired men, 
but belongs not to their uninſpired ſucceſſors; and ſome 
part was proper for a particular period, and particular 
countries, but was not laid down as obligatory on alt. 


The primitive church diſcipline, then, is paſt and gone, J : 
was ufeful for the time, but cannot be recovered. Many | 1 
upright men have laboured to revive it. But, without [4 
queſtioning their ſincerity, or undervaluing their labours, ö Et 
{ venture to affirm, they have not attained it; and, fur Fa 
ther ſtill, till they are preciſely | in the caſe of the primitive 1 
church, they cannot attain it. The baptiſts, independ- I 
ents, preſbyterians, and epiſcopalians, have cach in their 5 
turn put in their claim: the brethren too, (I mean the þ ? 
moravians) and the people called methodiſts, (particulai ly — 5 
thoſe of the arminian perſuaſion) have each made ſimilar = 


*= 


pretenſions. | But no ſect has put in higher claims than the 
followers of Mr. Glaſſe of Scotland f, on whoſe principles 
ſeveral ſocieties were formed in Scotland; and Mr. Sandi- 
man formed one or two in England. I cannot ſufficiently 
admire the fraternal manner, by which the latter ſect 
regulate their worſhip. But great part of their | ngular 
diſcipline is derived from jewiſh obſcrvances, and Jocal pe- 
culiarities ; fuch as, their abſtaining from blood and things 
ſtrangled, their giving of the kiſs of charity, and waſhing the 
ſaints' feet. Their interpretation of the chriſtian doctrine 
is, I think, extremely erroneous ; and the baſis, on which 
they erect the love of the brethren,” narrow beyond all 
Parallel 2 The amiable people, called quakers, too, are 


1 3 e SEES 8 F 
F > Ra d . r 


IN See Mr. Glaſſe s Work's paſfrs.” | | | 
Ib. On receiving the Lord's ſupper with unworthy communicants, and tlie 


Teſtimony of the K ing of martyrs; 004 Mr, Landiman 5 Letters to the author 
| of Theron and Alpaſio. | | 525 
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by no means formed after the primitive model. So far, 
indeed, as their fraternal manners are conſidered as a bear- 
ing teſtimony againſt thoſe claims of feudal ſuperiority, 


and of prieſtly diſtinctions that have debaſed chriſtian na- 
tions, they are juſt and beautiful; but fo far as they are an 
oppolition to thoſe common forms of reſpect, that exiſted 
even in the ſimpleſt ages of antiquity, they may be thought a 
fanciful and viſionary *. In like manner, fo far as their 
freedom of ſpeech, and unbought worſhip are conſidered 
as A teſtimony againſt hireling prieſts or domineering 
preachers, their teſtimony is highly honourable, and de- 
ſerves commendation; but ſo far as they are regulated in 
conformity to local manners ill underſtood, or by the be- 
lief of ſome ſecret influence which no longer exiſts, they 
may be thought romantic, and to ſavour of enthuſiaſm, 
It is on a conviction of the indeterminateneſs of church 
diſcipline ſo called, I ſuſpect, that an excellent and judi- 
cious perſon l, who has very honourably laboured to re- 


cover the juſt notion of the oIEOT of chriſtian worſhip, 


hath acted at the chapel in Eſſex Street. Irreconcileable, | 


however, as I am to all inſtitutions, that are in alliance 


with the civil magiſtrate, and receive their diſcipline from 
his hands, but full of reſpect for every FREE chriſtian ſo- 


ciety in“ this land of ſets,” moſt affectionately do 1 pray 


the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that truth 
aud Iberer, peace and Fp way: be within their 


| 5 dwellings! J 


This is all IR But I cannot paſs on, "kar | 


ſtopping to admire the ſimple manners, and ſerious deport- 


ment of the peaceful FRIEXDs. Ye admirers of the illuſ- 
trious W liam Penn, receive Uus tribute of eſteem from 


4 See p. 39 8. Notes „ „ Mc Lindſey. 
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an impartial ſtranger ! Ye have long given inſtruction to- 
chriſtians: and may ye full continue witneſſes againſt the 
ravages and diſorders of fociety | Ye were among the firſt, 
who bore generous teſtimony againſt the: abominable traffic 
in human blood; and in like manner, above all the fects 
in chriſtendom, ye have teſtified againſt an antichriſtian- 


prieſthood, and the unrighteous impoſition of  vihes? 
The FRIENDs aſk (and with juſtice) why ſhould chriſtian: 


Mates reckon their days and months after heathen deities* ? 
Alf the reformers and legiſlators of chriſtendom had recti- 
fied their calendars inſtead of ALTERING the chriſtian doc- 
trines, they had kept within their own province. The 
friends have certainly reformed many things, which the 
governments of chriſtendom have never touched. 
'The quakers, like the diſciples of Confucius, have no. 


prieſts: or, more properly ſpeaking, they are: among them- 


ſelves a kingdom of prieſts. Even the women are per- 
| mitted to teach in their public aſſemblies, in common with: 
the men.—T he ſword | is with them an unrighteous wea- 
pon. And 1 riſe up- with reſpect to the children of peace. 
When the Sox of MAN ſhall fit on the throne of his father 
David, peace ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the earth. —Like the 
ancient Phrygians, the friends neither ſwear themſelves, 
nor impoſe an oath on others. And, truly, at a time, 
when the means of evading oaths. are as numerous, as the 


reaſons for multiplying them, the practice of this people, 


_ whoſe honeſt affirmation ſuperſedes the neceſſity of an oath, 
is entitled to the attention of the legiſlature, 7 
Quakeriſm conſidered as a ſcheme of civil polity hath its 
excellencies. It hath alſo its excellencies, as a ſcheme of 
cChriſtian diſcipline. But excellent as the diſcipline is in 


i See Pearſon on Tithes.- 5 * Vid. Beda, I. 1. | 
ſome 
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 fome points of view, it has been thought defeCtive in 


Others: and admirably adapted as it is to one particular ſcheme 
of religion, it has been thought by no means formed for the 


general reception of chriſtians. 


In oppoſition to FEMALE teaching, ſome critics have 
laid, that praying and prophelying, 1 Cor. xi. 5. relate to 


joining in ſinging and prayer. But this I think not ſuffi- | | 
ciently clear. Though it muſt be cenfeſſed that the term 
propheteſs hath a great latitude of meaning, both in the old 
and new teſtament, as well as in claſſical writers. See 
Gen. xx. 7. Exod. xv. 20. However, it is well known 
that propheſying both in ſacred and profane writers means 5 
teaching; and Locke, Poole, and Biſhop Pearce, have 
admitted, that after the day of pentecoſt, and during the 
continuance of miraculous powers, women might pro- 
Pheſy, that is, teach, while under a divine impulle. * 
ſhop Pearce reconciles 1 Cor. xi. 15 with xiv. 34, 35. and 


1 Tim. ii. 12, 1 3. by uppoſing' that the former text relates 


| to women under a divine impulſe, the latter to thoſe who 


were ordinarily gifted. a But neither am [ ſatisfied with this 


account. For it does not appear, that the women even 
when under a divine impulſe taught in the church, that 


is, an aſſembly compoled of men and women. Paul ſays, 


Let your Women keep filence in the church; for it is not 


permitted unto them to ſpeak: as allo faith the law, 1 Cor. 


xiv. 34, 35. Which certainly refers to public ſpeaking : as. 
he had {aid before in another caſe : If there he no interpreter, 
2 him keep ſilence in the church, v. 28. Verſe 36. per- 
haps relates to a cuſtom for many years known in the pri- 
mitive church of Riopping the ſpeaker, and king him to 


Gen. > 7. Exod. iv. 16. Prev. xxx. 1, xxxi. I, be. Dios. Sie ite | 
Plato, Joſephus. Pearce's Comment. Acts xv. 32. 1 „ 
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| 1 explain himſelf. But even this was not allowed the wo- 
1 maueen. Let them aſk their huſbands at home, ſays Paul. 
p I, therefore, think with Dr. Taylor, that 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 
| | Ds ns 35. relates to the church, where men and women were 
aſſembled promiſcuoully ; „„ to ſocieties wholly 
compoſed of females, agreeably to the manners of the I 
Grecians; where the ſemales had their ſeparate apartments, 
(called yerareri2a;y) Potter's Grecian Antiq. Vel. . it 
nM. | © then unlawful for a female to teach in a public aflembly, {3 
—_ 7 agreeably to the practice of the quakers? I have not ſaid ſo. | 
lit MESS But the proper anſwer to this queſtion, I conceive is, not 
that whic Mr. Penn and Mr. Barclay give, but this, that 
the mode of regulating chriſtian worſhip is wholly difcre- ; 
1 „ Paul, indeed, ſaid, wE have no ſuch cuſtom. = 


| Wat {except it can he hen. that Paul's rules for regu- 1 
Sil! lating worthip are binding on all ages) the quakers are at ö 
liberty, 1 conceive, to ſay, What then? We have. The 
mode of ordering churches in the times of the apoſtolical 
ſathers was by a biſhop, that is, the ſenior preſpyter, preſ- 
byters, and deacons. Preſbytereſſes, were wives of the = 
10 pPreſbyters, as the deaconeſſes were of the deacons, or elfe 
1 women profeſſedly ſet apart for the ſervice of the church. | 
| if | : And Grotius hath obſerved they were ordained till the 
1 council of Laodicea, by the impoſition of hands, and that 
1 EO 1 they inſtructed the females: but they were not PUBLIC 
i} teachers. Taylor and Grotius, on Rom. xvi. Theſe þ|þ 
_ officers (ſee Robinſon's hiſt. of baptiſm, p. 64.) continued b 2 
in the roman and greek churches, till the eleventh ez. 
tury ; longer in the oriental, and among the neſtorian es 
churches continue CAME —_—_ 
Whether it be lawful for a chriſtian to take an . 3 
when offered by the magiſtrate, hath been much diſputed. , f 1 
The beſt thing, that the ileſt men can ſay for oaths, is, Z 
REED that 
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a8 Mr. Wakefield hath before obſerved 5. 
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that they are evils, which the depravity of mankind render 


neceſſary. But they are not neceſſary for a good man. 


He loves truth, and his ſolemn aſſeverations will have the 
force of oaths. N either are they the cords, which bind a 
bad man. In both caſes, perhaps, a folemn aſſeveration 
before the civil magiſtrate, with a ſevere fine, or corporal | 
puniſhment, in caſe of a violation, would better anfwer 
ecvxery purpoſe of civil ſociety. I am not ſure that the : 
depravity of mankind, which may ſeem to render oaths 
neceſſary, may not furniſh an OT: Yu the uſe 


of them. 


The apoſtolical fathers, lo called; fy nothing eicher for 


or againſt oaths. Polycarp is referred to by Mr. Barclay m, 
as againſt them. He alludes, I ſuppoſe, to his mar tyrdom : 


(for, in his epiſtle to the Philippians, there is nothing 
about them,) at which time he was called on to ſwear by 
the genius of Cæſar. He replied, If you vainly ſuppoſe, 
: that 1 will ſwear by the fortune of Czfar, as you ſpeak, 
you affect not to know, who I am. Freely hear me, 2 
am a chriſtian®: the uſual reply of the primitive chriſ- 
tians, when called upon to ſwear by the genius or fortune 
of the emperor. Which applies not to the preſent times; 
when the magiſtrate acknowledges Jehovah, the God of 
chriſtians. Nor does Juſtin Martyr's application of Matt, 


v. 34. 27%. For he clearly refers it to ſpeaking. truth: 


IIee. Tov un b 


o; 7 abb de NEO c4 15 &c. Theſe writers are allo 1 


ferred to by Mr. Penn a. I think it, however, probable, 
5 that moſt, if not all the primitive chriſtians, for nearly the 
three firſt centuries, ſuppoſed all oaths unlawful. Their 


| n Epiſt. Circul. de Polycarpi Mart. ſ. x. 
©. Apol, i. ps 63. edit. Luteet. on Matt. v. | 
4 Treatile on oaths, vol. 2. Select Works. 
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| teſtimonies are referred to by Mr. Barelay, 884 Rated at large 
| by his fellow labourer. * The ancient chriſtians and tathers, 
ſays biſhop Gauden, (quoted by Penn) that they might not 
be ſhort of the Efſeni”, who would not take an oath, re- 
| fuſed to ſwear, ſaying to the heathens, Chriſtianus ſum, 
I am a Chriſtian ; and to each other, yea, yea; nay, 
nay; eye keeping up the ry and -purit y of their 
_ profeſſion.” | 8 
The amount of this ev dence, then, IS, that while the 
agiſtrate was pagan, t the primitive chriſtians refuſed court 
3 : and that it was their opinion, all ſwearing was un- 
lawful far a chriſtian. How far their ſituation in reg card to 
a pagan magiſtrate reſembles ours, and how far their opi- 
nion is to be received as the lenſe of ſcripture, may, per- 
haps, deſerve conſideration. 
Our Lord, indeed, ſays, 8 wear not at all, But the er. 
mon on the mount is clear! iy to be interpreted with ſome 
degree of limitation, and in reference to the cuſtom of che 
jews. For example. Our Lord ſays, Whoſoever ſhall fax 
to his brother, Racha, deſerves to fall under the judgment 
of the council, or Sanhedrim ; but whoſoever ſhall fav, 
| Thou fool, deſerves hell fire, that is, to be burnt in the 
valley of Hinnom. Yet Jam. ui. 20. ſays, O vain man, 
that is Racha. And our Lord, Thou fool, Luke xii. 20. 
and 24, 25. O fooliſh, and flow of heart. Chriſt muſt, 
therefore, refer to words, flowing from an evil, cenſorious, 
and malicious ſpirit. But, it will not follow, that peo- 
ple in authority may not utter very ſharp reproofs; or that 
_ equals may not cenſure their neighbours, ſo as to enforce a 
conviction of wickedneſs and folly, not ſuffering fin on 
them. Mr. Wakefield interprets {wear not, 45 7 e932g2410) 
= On their admiſſion into the bocicty; however, the Egk were ſworn. See 
7 Bing Pearce on Matt. v. | 
LY | with 
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5 3 | 
with a view to forſwear. And, indeed, it may be juſtly 
argued, that Chriſt is here ſpeaking of voluntary, or pro- 

miſlary oaths, or vows, by which the Jews devoted any 
thing to Jehovah, but avoided uttering his name; ufins 


ſome inferior form of words, to evade the force of the obli- 
gation. But our Lord ſays, Let your communication, 


your word, (Ay) yea, be yea; your word, nay, be nay, 


(ſo it ſhould be tranflated,) that is, let your per for mances 


corre{pond with your promiſes. However, L am not ſure, 


that any EXAMPLE can be produced, from the new teſta- 
ment, ſufficiently deciſive, to ſet aſide the interpretation 
of tne quakers, Swear not AT ALL. The ſolemn decla- 
rations of Faul amount not to an oath, adminiſtered by a 


magiſtrate ex officio. And though our Lord when ad- 


jured by the living God by the high prieſt, replied di- 


realy, 23 1 hou haſt faid ; or as Mark has it. I am: it may 
be doubted b W hether this was the form of adminiſtering an 
oath among the jews, though it Was by the grecians *, 


No man is) worthy to be a member of a chriſtian ſo⸗ 


ciety , Whoſe affirmation w -ould not bind like an oath. And 
though L am not ſufficiently CONV inced, that all oaths are 


abſolutel-; un! lawful, vet devoutliy do 1 NN iſh, (and on no 


account whate: er would I take an oath myſelf) that every. 
- chriſtian ſociety in E ngland, (in the primitive church, 


the euchariſt Was a Lind. of ſacrament or oarh,) might 
receive the ſame indulgence as the quaker. - Every com- 


] municant ſhould be allowed this privilege ©. In the ex- 


ceptions, or ſelect Collections of Egbert, Archbithop of 


5 Leigh's Crit. Sacra. Sub voce Seu. 


t Mr. Robinſon (Hiſt of bap. p. 32 5.) bf erves that the eng. gov ernment id 3 


| actually admit ſuch a teſt from three or four members of a digenting congrega- 


| tion, and obſerx es, from the fame natural {© urce, perhaps, came certific ates o from. 


2 miniiler of a parith, and the churchy ardens. 
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York, it was appointed, « that no prieſt whatſoever, may 


37 


tion, ſpeak without an oath, upon their honour, &c*,”? | 
The queſtion, which relates to war, muſt be aſcer- 


tained on fimilar principles. Private redreſs for ſmall in- 
juries are certainly forbidden the chriſtian; he ſhould 
rather ſuffer the wrong, than avenge himſelf. But will 
this, it may be aſked, ſuperſede the protection of the chriſ- 
tian magiſtrate, or a legal redreſs of wrongs ? To propa- 


gate chriſtianity by the ſword, or to engage in offenſive 


WAN, are unlawful for chriſtian ſtates. But it may be ; 
_ aſked, May they not defend their civil and religious rights, : 
and oppoſe the aſſaults of an enemy? By admitting the 


contrary principle, do we not leave the poſſeſſions of the 


virtuous a prey to the wicked? Do we not incapacitate the 


chuiſtian magiſtrate from protecting the fubje&t? Is not the 


protection of innocence as much his duty, as the puniſh- 


ment of vice? And can the magiſtrate protect, without the 


fubject 8 affiſtancc? If all war be unlawful, from Matt. v. 


Will not going to law be liable to the ſame prohibition ? 


To fpeak, however, ſincerely, I feel great eſteem for 
a ſect, that bear teſtimony againſt the ravages of ſociety, 
ſome of whole principles are nov enlightening nations, 
and ſome only wait, ber haps, a more humanized ſtate of ci- 
vil fociety. And ſuch a fociety as the quakers are not only 

entitled to toleration from chriſtian {tates, but to all the en- 
| couragement and ſupport, which a of paved can give them. 


v Penn's Treatiſe on 5 2. Sclect works. 


With 


and about the year 7 50, at the council of ; 
Berghamſted, “that a biſhop's, or a king's word, or 
affirmation, without an oath, is irrefragable ;”” and to this 0 
day, in Germany, the Electoral Archbiſhops of Cologn, 


 Mentz, and Friers, and many other noblemen, in their ſta- 
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fellowſhip, „by the ſword of the ſpirit.” 
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With all my eſteem for this people, I will add, if the 
ſcheme of doCtrine laid down in the fourth part of this 
Inquiry, be true, that of Mr. Penn and Mr. Barclay, is in 

many re{pets wrong. They have ſufficiently cleared 
themſelves of the charge of believing the obnoxious doc- 
 drine of Socinus, in their writings. And though in oppoſ- 


= ing the claims of the magiſtrate over conſcience no writer 


_ exceeds Mr. Barclay, yet he maintained, „ That it was 


lawful for a chriſtian church, if ſhe find any of her mem- 


bers to fall into any ERROR, to cut them off from her 


_ Accordingly, ; 
the ſyſtein of the quakers does not leave room for 9 


ous liberty, within the ſociety v. 
By the rules of this ſociety, nothing can be publiſhed by 


their CES rill after 3 | e the fanc- | 


I inſert a note here, hh cake to have been inſerted. p. 3957 ken ſpeat- 


5 ing on terme of civil reſpect.— Gen. xvili. 3. My lord, (Sam. My lords) if 1 


have found favour, &c, Where Dr. Geddes obſerves, this was a term of reſpect, 


given even to equals, and correſponds to the french Monſieur, and to the engliſh 
Sir. See alſo a pertinent obſervation of the ſame learned man on Gen. xxiv. 33 


Similar terms of reſpect are retained by the Arabs to this day. Even yom, wo- 


man, which Chriſt addreſſed to his mother in a coarſe manner, as ſome too haſtily 


think, was not a term of that vulgar acceptation, which it is among us, as may 5 


be ſeen in Homer, Callimachus, and Sophocles. With reſpe& to up, madam 


or lady, it was a term of reſpect among the greeks, addreſſed to females from the | 


age of fourteen, A; vuvα⁰-,Seʃ ev Noz an TETTapeoita;o: *. ET0Y vr Twy avTpuy KUN 26 
8 Nawe al, Epicteti Enchirid. c. 62. 


Ind unleſs we ſay, as ſome do, that the | 


| 2d Ep. of John is not genuine, or that the elect lady mentioned in it is the proper 
name of a pe rfon, or that it is the name of a church, (the church of Epheſus 
according to Dr. Hammond) we have an example of this made of addreſs 1 in John's 


2d Ep. The ſame John addreſſes one of the elders, Rev. vii. 14. Kvpis, maſter, 
2 or fir, 


Indeed it may be faid our Lord orders his diſciples to call no man maſter 
on carth: an exhortation, however, which, as it appears to me, only relates 30: 
Againſt the latter ſenſe, as 
uled by perſons of different nations in the goſpel, Chriſt nev er, as J recollett, lays. | 


i, Prohibition, 


tion 
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tion of the beiety 2 Fine to prevent ſchifins. But, 
doth it not, alſo, reſtrain the mental powers, and the pur- 
ſuits of ſacred literature? This reſtriftion has certainly | 

affected the intereſt of this ſect, and prevented many per- 


ſons from joining their community, who have been, V 
ſeveral accounts, well affected to thein. 85 
I am an INQUIRER, not a reformer. And in an abr, 
which appears to me diſcretional, let me be allowed to in- 
dulge my fancy, though without offering violence to my 
reaſon. I have ſuppoſed a ſociety might be formed, ad- 
mitting, | 
1. An uninterrupted liberty of ſentiment. » here ſhowld 
be no rute creed, in ſuch a ſociety, but the ſcriptures, 
7 and no individuals, nor the ſociety at large, ſhould fix a 
1 _ os, ſtandard of belief for others, but each individual ſhould 
ET: interpret the ſcriptures for himſelf. The truth is, by the 
= conſtitution of nature, man is free. And natural religion 
. 18 a ſtranger to every force, but that of evidence. Revealed 
religion, too, offers no other compuli; ion. | Tefus is ſilent re- 
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1 „„ pecting any perſon, whom he empowers to deprive me of 

th religious liberty, and not only fo, but gives a poſitive com- 

| mand to his diſciples, to call no man maſter upon e earth, 

Wi A chriſtian ſociety, therefore, ſhould enjoy an uninter- 

1 1 rupted liberty of ſentiment. 1 know of only two excep- 

Wi 5 tions; which regard the oBJECT of worship, and Chriſt 

4 F author. under God, of the new ditpenſation. For 

; how one, who beliey es Jehova ah alone thould receive di- 

vine worthip, and that Chriſt | is only a MAN, can unite in 5 

| praiſe and praver with one, who worſhips Chriſt as God, 
or how one who. rejects Chriſt can be a fellow-worſhipper 
with chriſtians, is what I cannot eaſily comprehend. I 
judge not: to their own maſters they ſtand or fall. Nay, I 
will venture to xo further. A Unitarian ſocicty might | 15 
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even Amit 3 trinitarian member, or a trinitarian an unt- 


tarian: though how it would be conſiſtent for a trinitarian 
to direct the wor ſhip of unitarians, I perceive not. I will, 


however, juſt obſerve, that the queſtion of religious liberty 


relates not to the cafe of a perſon excluding himſelf from 
a religious ſociety, but of excluding others. Ix an unita- 


Tian excludes a trinitarian, or a trinitarian an unitarian, 


they act, I think, inconſiſtently with religious liberty. 


The perſon who excludes himſelf, only denies himſelf a 


liberty, which he thinks inconſiſtent with his principles. 


I ſeem to myſelf here to have gone to the utmoſt limit of 


| religious liberty. I have been the more minute, in order 
to thew, that the unitarian doctrine is favourable to liberty; 
and of the two, more favourable, I think, than the trini- 
tarian, and for the following reaſons. The unitarian doc- 
trine is more ſiumple, and falls leſs into fyſtem: the trini- 
tarian is more complex; and independent of the doctrine 
of the trinity is uſually found in connection with many 
other ſolemn doctri ines. It is therefore wont to ſyſtcmatize 
more: and ſyſtematics uſually | move with more reſtraint 
themſelves, aud are leſs patient of freedom of thought 
in Others. Beſides, unitarians have generally admitted, 
that upright trinitarians are chriſtians, and as capable of 
| falvation as themſelves. Whereas trinitarians commonly 


think, that unitarians have left the faith, that they are 


heretics, and cannot be lav ed. And as to the doctrine of 


the trinity, they ſay it is a myſtery, and prohibits the ex- 


erciſe of reaſon. For . reaſon ſtands aghaſt, and faith 1 
ſelf 1s halt confounded. 5 


Perhaps l ought to apologize for wandering out of the 


church into the ſtate; but I muſt beg leave to add (though 
I mean not to lay there is any neceſſary connection be- 


twecen the unitarian doctrine and civil liberty, nor Wi! 


0 deny, 
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deny, that a unitarian may be both a tyrant, and a knave). 


Yet, I ſay, I muſt beg leave to add (for I here only ſpeak 


on a balance of compariſon) that of the two ſchemes, the 


unitarian feems to me more favourable even to civil liberty 


: than the trinitarian, and for the following reaſons. Men, 


perſuaded that the belief of their ſyſtem is eſſential to ſal- 


vation, will naturally enough find this opinion connected 


with it, © that ſome religious tenets are injurious to civil. 


ſociety.“ Hence, at the reformation, in moſt of the 5 


tems of the reformed, a place was found for the civil ma- 


| giſtrate to puniſh opinions. The doctrine is maintained at 
large by Hooker*, and Calvin aſſerts, that the province of 
the civil magiſtrate extends to both the tables of the law; 


Extendi vero ad utramque legis tabulam, fi non doceret 


| feriptura, ex profanis ſeriptoribus diſcendum eſt, The 
leaders of the reformation in England and Geneva, Cran- 
mer and Calvin, were influenced by this belief, in having 
two unitarian heretics put to death *. 


Even in later times, the head of the reformed party in 


France, Monſieur Claude, a mild man, and a learned 


writer, ſpeaks ſuch language as this, that ſocieties of here- 
tics and infidels are unlawful, becauſe the errors, which 


: they believed, were wicked ; that ſome religious ſenti- 


ments were not only honourable to religion, but inju- 


rious to civil ſociety ; ; that it belonged to the magiſtrate 
to interpoſe i in matters of faith more than even thoſe of dif- 
cipline, becauſe the faith reſpeQs every man, ene 
5 diſcipline relates to the clergy 1 more eee = P 


far 


x Eceleſ. pol. 6—IFůßß 20. 
2 Burnet's Hiſt. of the reformation, and the Life of Servetus. 
Def. of the reformation, P+ 2. c. 6. With this let an excellent tract, entitled, 


: Brevis 8 88 written by a german anitarian, be __ + Mr, e s diſſer- 


tatio 


N 
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far as Monſieur Claude $ ine prevails, civil liberty will 


always be in danger. For the magiſtrate who puniſhes the 


heretic, mult allo puniſh the citizen. 


tatio de pace, and a treatiſe written in times leſs exilighitencd; than when Claude 


V rote, entitled, ]. Crellii fi. Vindiciæ pro libertate religioſa, (inter frat. pol. ) How 


far a religious ſyſtem may affect civil liberty, may be learned from the conduct of 


men, who were enthuſiaſts for liberty, when their creed was not under confide- 
ration. It was by the parliament, in conjunction evith the aſſembly of divines, 
| that the excellent Mr. Biddle fell a martyr to his principles. Even Dr. Owen 


wrote a large treatiſe againſt him, entitled, Vindiciæ evangelicæ; (full of grol: 


miſrepreſentat ions and ſhallow criticiſms) wherein he even palliates the zeal of thott 


who put Servetus to death. The motto of this book ſhould be, Calumniace 
fortiter, aliquid adhzrebit. It was written by © order of the council of ſtate,“ 
and no doubt, had its weight i in the proſecution of the virtuous Biddle. It was 


through a packed) jury, compoſed, if I recollect right, of perſons of three religious, 
denominations, all orthodox, that the learned and diſintereſted Emlyn, was fen- 
tenced to a ſevere impriſonment. I have not his tracts at hand at pr clent. And 
cven Baxter, though reputed : a heretic himſelf, had a trinitarian ſyſtem to ſupports 

and therefore in his “ Saints everlaſting reſt,” ſpeaks of ſocinians as ſcarce chrixtians, 


and of other heretics, as miniſters; and he elſewhere maintains, « that the chriſtian 


agiftrate may drive thoſe out of his dominion, that will not be kept otherwiſe 


from ſuby erting FAITH and godlineſs; and therefore, adds he, If the king reftrain 
or baniſh thoſe, that are truly the plagues and deſt;oyers of the land, or of religion 
or loyalty, he ſhall NEVER be blamed for it xv Us. Apol. for non-conformilt 
miniſters, p. 37- As to unitarians, though I could produce ſeveral inſtances cf 
thoſe who have acted inconſiſtentiy with the claims of religious liberty yet 1 
recollect only a ſingle inſtance that touches the caſe of civil. The conduct of Socinus 


towards Franciſcus Davides, has been ſaid to have been intolerant, Davides, indeed, _- 


was impriſoned by order of the prince of Trauſylvania, and died in priſon. Bur 


1 do not find that Socinus, though engaged } in oppoſing his ſentiments, was con- 


cerned in his perſecution : In hujus exitu cum ab omni culpa deeflet Socinus, 


invidiam tamen non effugit. Vita Socini, conſcripta ab equite polono; and 
: Socinus, as well as ſeveral of his friends, ſufficicacly viadicated him from the 
charge. Whereas, the tale of Calvin has ſeldom been half told. It ſhould be 
a known then, that Calvin betrayed his confident and friend Servetus, flying from 
_ perſecution, as he ſuppoſed, to a land of liberty, appeared againſt him on his 


trial, got him ſentenced to death, and Calvin and other heads of the reformatlon 7 


wrote not only 3 an apology, but 9 Wrote in trium ph. Sce Life of Serv etus. 
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The matter may be taken up on a larger ſcale. When 


Conſtantine became head of the roman empire, and pro- 


tector of the orthodox faith, he ſent a letter thr oughout the 


empire, that whoever poſſeſſed any writings of Arius, and 
did not burn them, ſhould be burnt himſelf. And from 
that day to this the catholic faith has been injurious to the 
liberty of nations: a charge which may be brought againſt 
the church in all ages, which hath aimed to“ eſtabliſh ſpi- 
ritual defpotifm on the ruins of civil order ®.” But a dif- 
ferent conduct diſtinguiſhed the generous Theodoric, king 
of the oſtrog goths, when he reigned over the lombard king- 
dom in Italy. He was not orthodox himſelf, nor did he 
perſecute thoſe who were. For © in the cye of the law 
there Was no ſuch thing as a heretic ©,” ' When the lom- 
bard kingdom Was deſtroyed, orthodoxy ſept away liberty 
with the beſom of de ltroChon” EE: 


I Wilk 


d See two molt intereſting works, Advice to privileged orders, chap. 2 By Joe! 
Barlow, Eſq; and Vin Jiciæ Gallicæ. By James Mack: ntoth, Elqs” p. 4 „ 00. 
Mr. Robinſon's Eccleſiaſtical Reſearchcs, p. 368. VVV 


e With reſpect to the unitarians in Poland, though they arriv ed in that country | 


when the gov overament was favourable to them, ſo that the impulſe of liberty was 


not called forth, yet as they came to Poland in queſt of liberty, O, after their diſ- 


perſion, the impulſe was awakened, and wherever they went, they diſſeminated | 


the principles of freedom. Tn England, even from the carlieſt times of the puri- 


tans down to the rev. Aution, unitarians were occaſionally found (Burnet's Hiſt. of 
the Reformation. * Their principles were alw ays found in connection with civit 
liberty ö though perſecuted themſelves. At the revolution there was a club of the 

moſt reſpeQable men, zealous friends of the people's liberties, of whom a writer 


of thoſe times ſays, They were all maintainers of that moſt inſamous hereſy of 


Sccinus.” They publiſhed two volumes of Ludlow's memoirs; the Hiſtory of 


ſtanding armies, and Algernon Sidney's Diſcourſes on government. And indeed 


I have reaſon to believe, that the man whoſe writings have ſerved the cauſe of li- 


berty more than any writer in this country, was an unitarian chrittian, I mean 


tlie inf ures, immortal Siduey. I infer ſo from what the above writer ſays in con- | 


nection 
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I will beg leave to add, I do not mean to convey any in- 
vidious imputation againſt the body of modern trinitarians 
at large. (May all chriſtians feel a generous ardour in pro- 
moting the improvement of civil ſociety, and where they 
may be divided by religious ſentiments, may they unite to 
bear their teſtimony int deſpotiſm, and to promote a 
| ſubject which every enlightened man in England ſhould 
now attend to, an equal repreſentation in parliament, a 
complete NATIONAL REFORM |) In proportion as the ſci- 
ENCE of government is more accurately ſtudied, the rights 

of man are better known, the magiſtrate gets into his pro- 
per place, and the reſtraints of 8 are no more. But I 
have wandered. : 
2. -T his ſociety might alſo allow liberty: of practice 1 
ſpeak not of moral actions. But I mean, that no ceremony 
whatever ſhould be the neceſſary bond of union: and for 
this reaſon, becauſe no ceremony whatever is an eſſential 
part, at leaſt, of chriſtianity. Here, then, Chriſt's con- 
duct, in ſuiting himſelf to the times, and circumſtances of 
his diſciples, and this fine ſocial principle, laid down by 
Paul, Serve one another! in love, give a beautiful model to 
thoſe, who would walk in the houſe of God as friends. 
For example. Some chriſtians (for this ſociety i is a chriſ- 
tian community, not an eccleſiaſtical corporation) believe, 
that the children of believers ſhould have baptiſm admi- 
niſtered to them, as the children of jews had circumciſion. 
Others that believers only ſhould be baptized. They think, 
that ſprinkling is not baptiſm; but that baptiſm is ſtill 


nection with biſhop Burnet's account of him. For though he was no friend to 
religious eſtabliſhments, nor even to public worſhip, conceiving 60 religion to bea 
Find of divine philoſophy in the ſoul;“ yet it is evident, from feveral parts of his 
diſcourſes on government, that he bell ie ved chrinianity. gce Memoirs of Algernon | 
Sidney, iy; 28 to his wor Ks, 5 
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obligatory. And others ſet afide every form of water bap- 
tiſm. Yet why might they not eat of one bread and drink 
of one cup f? Nay, ſome chriſtians wholly reject the eu- 

chariſt. Bur, ſtill, chriſtians thus widely differt ing in judg- 8 


ment, might form one lociety, and e its common 
privileges. : 


This is maintained in + referent to the conduct of Chriti 
and his apoſtles, ſuiting themſelves to the times and cir- 


cumſtances of their brethren, and to the $0CIAL PRIN= 
- CIPLE, which was a guide. to the firſt churches. Nor is 
this mere ſpeculation : the decrees, as they have been call- 
ed, which the church at Jeruſalem formed to compoſe dif- 
ferences, and which adviſe the chriſtians at Antioch to ab- 


ſtain from blood and things ſtrangled, (which reſtraints are 
called neceſſary) ſeem to me male on theſe principles; ſuch 


| rules being neceſſary fer the church at that time, 10 re 
move each other's prejudices, and to conciliate each other's 
affection. Theſe benevolent exhortations, too, of the 
apoſtle, go on the {ame principle. He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord, and he that regardeth not the | 
day, to the Lord he doth not regard it. 


3. The ſociery might allow liberty, 5 | ſpeech. When 


Chriſt firſt began his miniſtry, he choſe twelve apoſtles. 
But he appointed no maſters; for there was nothing to go- 
vern: no prieſts, for there was no fact ifice.—On "the day 
of Pentecoſt the BRETHREN were inſpired s, 8, and jews, aſ- 


ſembled from all parts of the roman empire, heard Every 
man in his own language d. After the perſecution at Je- 


ruſalem, all . the "ORs 6 were diſperſed, and pro- 


| I The 3 1 4 3 is received by a ſociety at ads ts « 1 | 


ſocial manner than among us. They have no regular adminiſtrator, and admit 


converſation on religious ſubjects at the table. £ 
„„ „„ Ch. ii. 8. 


claimed 
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claimed the word. And during the continuance of mira- 


culous powers, all might teach i. At firſt the apoſtles, ſo 
to ſpeak, were both elders and deacons. Indeed, the word 
_ deacon, or miniſter (Barer. was applied both to the mi- 
niſtry of tables, and of the word k. Afterwards, ſome mi- 
niſters or deacons were appointed for ſecular affairs, and 
others for religious inſtruction, according to the exigencies 
of the people. Perhaps, (for this I take to be diſcretional) 
cConſidering, that the ſcriptures were written in a foreign 


language, at a diſtant period of the world, and by people of 


different manners and cuſtoms from our own : conſidering 
too, that the enemies of our religion avail themſelves of 
ancient and modern literature, and that chriſtian ſocieties, 
not being in poſſeſſion of miraculous powers, may reaſon- 
ably wiſh to have the ſcriptures explained and elucidated; 
perhaps, I ſay, it may be uſeful for ſome ſocieties to engage 
men wholly for the miniſtry. And common juſtice would 
require, and the {criptures authorize, that a reaſonable com- 
penſation ſhould be made them. However, occaſional 
meetings might be uſeful ſor the ſociety at large; and 
one of the members might be preſident for the time. It 
might be his office, to propoſe a portion of ſcripture, ſome 
doctrine of chriſtianity, or ſome point in ſacred or eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, to be diſcuſſed at the next mecting. Each 
py member might here, in ſucceſſion, propoſe queſtions, 5 
doubts, folations ; and, either by a liturgy, or extempore 
exerciſes, unite in prayer and praiſe mn. In ſocieties where 


2 liturgy 


1 Ch. viii. 14. 1 Cor. xiv. 1 Ch. vi. 2, . xx. 24. 


i The elders among the fandimanians follow ſecular employments, as do the 
teac hers among the quakers. I could point out man ny judicious minifters among | 


other diſſenters, who have alſo à calling. 


m Mr. Whiſton formed a little ſociety upon ſom: ſock plan as the 3 Vacs: 


R _ of the ſcripture: might be promoted far more eaſily in ſuck { SHE ©, than in 
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a liturgy is not uſed individuals are often found who can». 


not prevail on themſelves to pray before the ſociety : per- 
ſons too of the beſt judgment, and the pureſt intentions. 
The matter, therefore, ſhould be left open to diſcretion. 
This might be the proper time for admitting, and expell- 
ing members e. An equal indifference alſo might. be 
mieten to the poſture of adoration, or where it was Prac- 
| kiced of receiving the euchariſt, though, of ſuch a ſo- 
ciety a perſon might be a member without it. In the for- 


mer cafe each individual might be free either to ſtand or 


kneel; in the latter either to kneel or ſit. I cannot, how- 
ever, pats it unnoticed, that we have frequent examples in 
the new teſtament of kneeling, the attitude of reſpect, as 


was alfo proſtration in eaſtern countries; the mode, there- 


fore, was evidently local, yet perhaps ſome chriſtians have 


5 carried their prejud: ces againſt it too far, by finding it in 


connection with a roy al command, and! A  fupple prieft- 


our helen churches Bock ſocieties alſo have IG made hi Zhly bee Fo: 
promoting religious e and a liberality of thought among people of dif- 
ferent Fünen Churches too often promote little more than creeds, and bi- 
ba. 8 yy | 5 
Dr. Watts's Hy mus is a moſt improper ei for PUBLIC w 1 TI ſay of 

bim with Mr. Lindſey, “ how much it is to be regretted, that this worthy author, 


did not purge his hymns before his death, as ſome ſay he intended!“ Catechiſt, 
p. $2. Common prayer, and praiſe, © where à f L. the people can ſay Amen,“ 
x cannot be too ſimple and general. This book promotes very wrong notions of 


chriſtianity, and (1 ſpeak as an unitarian) while it exhibits forms of divine wor- | 
ſhip to a divine influence, (the holy ghoſt) and to Jeſus Chriſt (a man in all things | 

like ourſelves) is the mean of keeping up idolatry in diſſenting churches, in the : 
4 ime manner as the church liturgy among the members of the eſtabliſhment. There 
are intereſts, which frequently retard the progreſs of truth; and there are obſtacles 

which authors, preachers, and miniſters with great difficulty ſurmount. See what 
I éallude to in Dr. Watts's life, by Dr. Johnſon, with notes by Mr. Palmer. 
»Pifferent ſocicties would here proceed by different maxims. The belief of one 
God, and Mediator, 1 in connection with a moral character, ſeems to me a ſufficient 
rule of admiſſion; and nothing but unumorality, J and agurding the order of the 


ſociety, for expulſron. 3 | LS 


hood: I cannot help, too, G 9 that the people who 


diſapprove the practice in public, frequently adopt it in 
private worſhip, and that among the people who ſtand the 


molt aloof from forms, and of whom I have frequently 


| ſpoken in terms of reſpect, the perſon who prays in their 


public aſſemblies, always does it kneeling. Here chriſtians 


are certainly left at their liberty. And as ſome chriſtians may 
ſtand i in their devotions without diminiſhing their reſpect 


for the Deity, ſo others may kneel without including the 


idea of ſubjection to human authority. Similar to this alſo 
is the liberty, in which chriſtians are left relative to what 
has been improperly called the ordinance of ſinging. No 
precept is laid down for this in the new teſtament; what 
Paul fays on this ſubject, both in his epiſtle to the Epheſians 
and Coloſſians, relates to perſonal exerciſes, not to public 
- worſhip. Col. iii. 16, which we tranſlate, admonithing f 
one another, ſhould rather be tranſlated, admoniſhing your- 
ſelves v, as Mr. Wakefield properly turns it. Under the 
new diſpenſation, therefore, chriſtians may either practiſe it 
or lay it aſide in their public aſſemblies. 
Good conſequences might alſo, perhaps, follow, if wo- 
men had ſimilar meetings. It would habituate them to 5 
reading, lead them to have a judgment in religion, ſtrengthen 
cheir underſtandings, and improve them in goodneſs. And 
here, again, I cannot forbear bearing my teſtimony to the 
juſt ee of the ſenſible vindicator of the. rights of 
woman.” In lamenting with her the preſent organization 
of ſociety, fo formed both in its civil, educational, and re- 
| bgious inſtitutions, as to debaſe the female character, to 


dethrone intellect, to weaken morals, and to make woman 


either the toy, or the child of man, rather than his friend 
and companion; Fo too often the quiet 45 iſt of n man's ſuper- 


5 - See . v. 19. 
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ſtitions, rather than the rational being, tracing truth to the 


ſource of intellect. While man is beginning to ſhake off the 

deſpotiſm of * upſtart governments , Oh woman! I call 
on thee to vindicate thy rights, to feel indignation at the in- 
ſults of thy ſex, to contemn the fopperies of character which 
| weaken all the energies which dignify human beings; to 
treat the man who would monopolize reaſon, as the ariſto- 


erat of rational ſociety, as the deſpot of thy fex1,—'T his, 
however, need not prevent promiſcuous meetings. Some, 


too, perhaps, may think it uſeful at proper ſeaſons to in- 
ſtruct the children. For though objections have been made 1155 
to catechiſms*, ſome eaſy method, at leaſt, might be adopt- 


ed of conveying inſtruction to tender minds. Uſeful alſo 


it might be for every member to contribute towards a public 


fund, for the relief of the poor and ſick, the aſſiſtance of 


| miniſters, and the like. Nothing enriches the heart like 5 
the cuſtom of giving. Tbe jews raiſed contributions on 


the ſabbath; the primitive chriſtians the firſt day of the 
week —Into a ſociety, where freedom of ſpeech is allowed, 


| Should one afraid of inquiry enter? It would be a ſenſeleſs 
Intruſion. On ſuch a ſociety would any member lay re- 
ſtraints? Were he an angel from heaven, he ſhould be ex- 
pelled.—If chriſtian ſocieties allowed teachers of different 
denominations to preach occaſionally, it would enliven the 
ee of inquiry in the ſociety.—It might operate as a ſpur : 
to the ſertled teacher, if diſpoſed to be indolent; and as a 


* An e of the i ingenious Mr. Paine „ in The Rights of Man. | = 


"© Sce 2 Vindication of the RE of Woman. * ey * ch. 2, 


* 


r Yet a pratice 3 by ſome of all at may be fappabe to "ET its uſes, . 
The jews have a catechiſm. Dr. Prieſtley has written an unitarian catechiſm for 
children. Mr. Lindſey's catechiſt is a work for xi N. The quakers have a catechiſm. 
Nany think ſcripture hiſtory the proper ſubject for catechiſms, or that the anſwers 
| ſhould be in ſcripture words. Mr. Biddle and Dr. Watts afford examples of theſe. 


A Pon of lem by 8 e * Dr. Prieſtley, may have excellent uſes. 
curb, 
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| curb, if he aimed to r at the ſame time the ope- 
ration would be too flow to weaken the attachment or to 


diſſipate the principles of the ſociety; for the regular la- 


bours of a ſettled judicious inſtructor would always pre- 
ponderate over the tranſient exetcifes of an occaſional 
ſpeaker. At the ſynagogue, after reading the law and the 
_ Prophets, any perſon might read the {criptures, and exhort 
the people. Is there a church, where a preacher cannot 


ſpeak with freedom, or where he ſpeaks with the tone of a 


_ dictator * In the former caſe, the preacher is enſlaved. In the 
latter, the ſociety is prieſtridden. Such focietics are not free, 
IJ mean to ſay, then, in conformity to the nature of man, 
the directions of the old and new teſtament, the genius of 
_ chriſtianity, and the examples of all ages, that ſocial reli- 
gion is beautiful, honourable, and uſeful 5. 2 ] mean alſo to 
i lay, that man is by nature free, and that chriſtianity 1 a 
tlie law of liberty.” How far, therefore, any particular 
order of ſocial wor ſhip has divine appointment, I aſſert 
| mot.” Inclining to the opinion, that the mode of regulating 
public ſervice is arbitrary, I have ſpoken 1 in conformity to 
the views of exiſting chriſtians, though it has been long my 
opinion, that long prayers and hymns are neither conſiſtent. 
with reaſon, nor the precepts and example of the TE ACHER | 
of TRUTH. Indeed, the reader will perceive with what 
5 extreme caution ] have proceeded i in every thing that relates 
to the conduct of churches. My reaſon is, the great difficulty | 
I find in fixing any data from whence to ſpeak with preciſion. 
, Hog Hel Tov oz ow; for the ſame reaſon, in conneCtion with 
a my conviction of the importance of revelation, andthe facred - 
rights of conſcience, I have been aiming to ſecure what is 
o 3 found in chriſtian . in union 


| * | See a ebe ien of Sia! Religion, by Daniel Turner, A. 1 of Abington 
latrod, eee, | 
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with TRUTH. Nor will ! aſſert that individuals may not 


from the moſt upright motives keep aloof from all chriſtian 
churches, and even help forward the general intereſt of 
truth and liberty more extenſively in certain cafes: or how ꝰ 
far any particular day is of divine appointment under the 
new diſpenfation I aſſert not. Chriſt was a jew, and, though 
not with jewiſh rigour, conformed to jewiſh cuſtoms, and 
would go to the ſynagogue on the ſabbath day. Chriſt, how- 
ever, the creator of the new diſpenſation, left no command 


on this ſubject; and it may indeed, without preſumption, be 


affirmed, that the generality of chriſtians entertain a notion 
of the chriſtian ſabbath, not congenial to the ſpirit of chriſ- 
tianity, and unknown to the firſt ages of the churcht. It 
may not therefore be ſafe to cenſure thoſe who pay no re- 
gard to forms, and whoſe conduct with reſpect to worſhip 
may not correſpond to our expectations. In ſhort, chriſ- 
tian churches may retain in themſelves reaſons of ſepara- 
tion, and not only bigots, but liberal and benevolent chriſ- 
tians, may condemn thoſe, who will be able to give a good 
account of their conduct to the . Maſter of aſſemblies.” 
So far as the practice (probably the univerſal practice) of 
the times of the apoſtles, and of the firſt chriſtian writers 
be conſidered as authority and precedent, the baptiſts, as to 
the mode and ſubject of baptiſm, appear to me unanſwer- 
_ ably right. The unitarians of all parties alone retain the 
ſcriptural oB j EO of divine worſhip. The quakers are to 
be admired for their amiable ſimplicity of manners. The 
people whoſe order of worſhip comes the neareſt to that 
practiſed in the time of Juſtin Martyr u, appear to me the 
| followers of Mr. Glaſſe and Mr. Sandiman. But the 
_ of England, both in the mode and ſubject of bap- 


g Muxer! oatCaritoru ado van s uflaun Can bens  loxaris. 
v Apel. ll, tub. fin. 5 | 
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5 tiſm, the jewiſh notion of ſ: bhatizing, their regard to days, 
and feaſts, and faſts, the object of divine worſhip, and, in 


ſhort, the whole of their ditcipline, are AUNT ent fr om the 
: firſt chriſtians. 


And am then become a PAINTER *? Chriſtian reader, 


= + affect no ſuch character. I am an [NQUIRER, mota Re 
former. But I mean to aſſert, that the eſſence of ch. wen 
diſcipline 1 is compriſed in,“ Serve one another in love. 


But pAINT who will, if there be in the piece, a civil ma- 


giſtrate with puniſhments, or reſtraints, the BREATH of 
_ God will deſtroy 6 
No, I am no artiſt. I erect nothing i in oppoſition. to the 

goodly fabric of eccleſiaſtical polity. No, I am not a 

> PAINTER, And even could J paint, Lam not ſure I would 

even wiſh to embelliſh the inward parts of a chriſtian hie- 

*rarchy. -:Ye hierarchies of chriſtendom Ye ſhould all-- 

ſtand unaltered for me; a partial reformation might procra- 

; ſtinate THE GREAT REVOLUTION. N your 1 YAL 
be COMPLETE. | 1 85 
And till the happy 1 arrives, when the old fabrics 

of religious eſtabliſhments are taken down ; till idolatry, 
| ſuperſtition, prieſtcratt and worldly policy are {wept by the 
beſom of deſtruction from chriſtian churches, and together : 
with their kindred, ariflocracy and monarchy, totally ex- 
paire; till reaſon has ſupplanted enthuſiaſm, till truth tri- 
umphs over error, and till mercy arreſts the arm of oppreſ- 
ſion, may the diſciples of the Son of God prove themſelves. 
by their public conduct the benefactors of ma ankind, and 
by their private virtues che ſteady and confiſtent friends to 
truth! And thus ſupported by a good conſcience, and a 
pleaſi ng proſpect of futurity, may they live undaunted by 5 
5 the frowns of the great, the ne: ers of the feltith, or che 


. See Pb 233. 6 


contempt 
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contempt of che profane: but Peking ſorward to that he 


hen the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be opened, may they 


poſſeſ the unity of the Spirit by a bond of Tn and in 


1 patience poſſeſs their fouls ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON BAPTISM. | 


As the note on ln and the lord's ſupper in che ſe- 
_ cond appendix run out to an immoderate length, | have 


here tranſpoſed them, with ſome additions by way of poſt= 

fſeript. I add a word on the perpetuity of baptiſm: and 
ſhall give every opinion its due weight to promote inquiry, 
and to excite candour. The baptiſts date its origin from 
the miſſion of John, contending, that a new rite would 
| ſcarcely have been inſtituted, which was meant to ceaſe 
with the death of Chriſt, or the age of the apoſtles. It can- 


not be denied, that the time to come and the latter days, 


mentioned in the jewiſh prophets, refer to the age 1 the 
Meſſiah. Iſaiah calls Chriſt the“ father of che ge.. By - 


curredela ru alu, therefore in Mat. xxvili. 20, many un- 


derſtand the end of the age, which is at Chriſt's ſecond | 


coming, or as we tranſlate it, the end of the world. This 


| ſenſe of aw, they 1 think probable, from many paſſages of 8 
the new teſtament. See Mat. xii. 32. Xu, 22, Mark iv. 
19. In the laſt paſſage the Camb. MS. and the latin MSS. : 
for ateneg, read G40v, of life, and for TATE) Locher, of the 
world. Al er NHç, the time to come, Mark x. 30, ſet in 
| en to eres e W time: lo alſo Luke xvi. 8— 


= Xviil. 
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viii. 30, and other places. Evrrenua Ty udn only occurs in 
Mat. xiii. 39, 40—49. xxiv. 3. xxviii. 20, and a paſſage 
ſomewhat ſimilar in the epiſtle to Heb. ix. 26, ours ro | 

eur, the end of the ages. The Camb. MS. for ae, 

(Mat. xiii, 49) reads roch, of the world. Other com- 

; mentators by CULTEAELZ TY wer, underſtand the end of the 

4 jewiſh age or economy, which they date at the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem : though an ingenious perſon hath undertaken 


to ſhew, that the religion of the jews never was abrogated, 


nor deſigned to be: on the contrary, that Chriſt and his 
apoſtles conformed to it at and after the deſtruction of the 
temple; that it was the uniform declaration of the pro- 
phets, and the general belief of the jewiſh nation, that their 
ritual was of perpetual obligation; that the jews are ſtill 
bound by their religion, and will continue in the practice 
of it at their reſtoration. See Theolog. Repoſitory, vol. 5, 6. 
On the perpetuity of the jewiſh ritual. In the firſt chriſ- 
tian writers TVITEEIGE 7 c 70 and 7 %, mean the end 
of time, as well as conſummatio ſæculi *. Thus alſo So- 
einus, who rejected water baptiſm. Conſummatio {zculi, 
cum ipſe veniet, nos e terra pulveribus excitaturus. De 
Ceæn. Dom. When, therefore (as in Matthew), Chriſt 
gave the commiſſion to his apoſtles, they contend, and they 
think with great appearance of probability , that the mean- 
ing of Chriſt was, that baptiſm was to continue, and that 
| ſucceſs ſhould attend his doctrine to the end of time. 
Again, it ſeems probable, they think, that all who pro- 
ſeſſed chriſtianity | in the apoſtolic age were baptized. Paul, 
. indeed, thanked God, that he baptized none of the Co- 
85 rinthians, except Criſpus and Gaius. The people, how- 


3 Biſhop Pearce iſtinguiſhes theſe CARP IE ; "this latter he 1 to the laſt of 


the three jewiſh ages, the former to the end of the laſt age, in which he who wrote 
| bied; in our tranſlation the end of the world; on 1 Cor. x. 11. | 
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ever, had been baptized, 1 Cor. i. 13; and as the churches 


planted by the apoſtles are addrefſed, as baptized, and yet 
were not all baptized by them, baptiſm, they think, muſt 
| have been adminiſtered by their direction. If it be doubted, 

on the one hand, whether there be any command for bap- 


tiſm, yet on the other, if the command be admitted, there 


Is no intimation, they contend, that the practice was to 
\ ceaſe, And, indeed, thoſe who are diſpoſed to lay any itrels 
on the baptiſmal form (ſo called) in Matthew, and even 
admitting that the v «0 relates to the gentiles, may {till 
contend, that the form, though apparently referring to 

gentiles, was however to be explained by its parallel paſ- 
ſages in Mark and Luke, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the goſpel to the whole creation, man T1 e, jews | 

—_ as well as gentiles, as Mr. Wakefield alſo has, though not 


in reference to this view of baptiſm. See a plain and ſhort 


; Account of Baptiſm, D 40. And as in the ſcriptures there 
zs no intimation that baptiſm was to ceaſe, there is alſo no- 
thing in the apoſtolical ſathers, of whatever weight their 
7] authority! is ſuppoſed to be, to invalidate it. Irenæus ſpeaks | 


of the gnoſtics as rejecting the baptiſm of the apparent 
Jeſus for the remiſſion of fins, I. 1. c. 21. $ 3, 4* But 


- theſe heretics had a baptiſm expreflive of their own ſenti- 
ments. Indeed, Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks againſt the waſhings, : 
and other ritual performances of the jews, and in fayour 

of a figurative baptiſm: yet he believed the baptifos of chriſ- 


| tians. O T AUT, ſays he, THY AGTH Tap Tas) a ref roUm, 


ada CH, my Evws 14s 0 oH EPvA&gay © . Huzs; Ge GN Ta 
Oy CamriO parc; AUTHY, REY Cp aps who EVE OVELEY, Je T0 be, TO erf el | 


Y Te bee, Hehe, * IIATIN Oer o apa. F Writer 
among the baptiſts makes the following obſervation, with 


whach 1 ſhall cole this paragraph. Not only, lays he, 


o 1. * 21. TO 75 4. 45 Dial, cum a Tiychon. 
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pagans, who were turned from dumb idols, but jews, who 


had been worſhippers of the true God, by the ſame act de- 


 clared their faith in God. Devout gentiles, as well as ido- 


latrous gentiles; the inhabitants of Judea and Samaria; the 
_ pious eunuch, and the Corinthians, who had been guilty of 


all crimes; Criſpus the ruler of the ſy nagogue, and the 


ſinners of Jeruſalem, by one and the fame act declared their 


faith in Chriſt; and, in ſhort, adds he, there is nothing of 


a ritual nature ſo often mentioned in the new reflamient, in 
which there are ſo many precedents and inſtances, and on 
which ſo many practical arguments and exhortations are | 


founded®, | 
On the other: band, the perpetuity of baptiſin | is liable to 


objections. It may be doubted, perhaps, by ſome, whether 


the paſſages produced by Mr. Toulmin (p. 14, Short Eſ. 


c.) from Clemens, Hermas, and Juſtin Martyr, include 
the children of believing parents. That from Clement of 
Alexandria appears more favourable to Mr. Toulmin's ſen-⸗ 
timents. But, independent of the previous queſtion, ſtated 
by the excellent Mr. Emlyn, viz. Whether there be any 


neceflity for the continual uſe of baptiſm among the polte- 
rity of baptized chriſtians; and lately, In a plain and ſhort 
Account of the Nature of Baptiſm, according to the New 


x "Teſtament, by Ir. W akefield: and a different interpre- 
tation of ore 6% HOWS. which many learned commentators 
and eritics make to refer, as before obſerved, to the deſtruc- 


tion of Jeruſal em; as they alſo do many other paſſages of | 


the new teftament, ufually referred to that period {tiough 
I do not think the perpetuity or non-perpetuity of baptiſm 
| depends materially Cn the meaning of that expreſſion. For 


if we tranſlate it, the end of the yy orld, it would not ne⸗ 


cellarily to! lo-’. tt; at theret ore Vater b: aptit Was to ceaſe; 5 
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and if we tende i it, the end of the jewiſh age, when mi- 
raculous powers ceaſed, it would not neceſſarily follow that 
Water baptiſm was to ceaſe :) yet independent, I ſay, of theſe 
queſtions, the perpetuity of baptiſm is liable to objection. 

| Should it be granted Dr. Gale, and Dr. Gill, that the ancient. 
| Jews had not a proper initiatory baptiſm for their proſelytes, 


they certainly had their waſhings for legal uncleanneſs and 


ſolemn appearances before God (as Dr. Gale hath himſelf ad- 
mitted ), and particularly after the uncleanneſs of circum- 
_ cifion: and it appears to me, when John calls his baptiſm a 
| baptiſm of repentance for the remiſſion of ſins, that he evi- 
: dently alludes to prior waſhings; ; and it is clear the jews ex- 
preſſed no ſurpriſe at baptiſm ſimply conſidered, but at John's 
baptizing, Why baptizeſt thou, if thou be not, &. ff. 
It might therefore, perhaps, {till be aſked, Whether the 
: baptiſm of John might not ſuit that period, though it ceaſed | 
with the times of the apoſtles? Among the Jews indeed, 
and in the eaſt in general, public waſhings were congenial f 
to national manners. Frequent waſhings were reckoned 
among the conveniencies, the enjoyments, the elegancies, : 
and even the neceſſaries of life s. They were alſo agree- 
able to the manners of the Romans b. But ftill it may be 
aſked, Whether it is probable, that Chriſt, who ſays, My 
yoke is eaſy, would charge his religion with a ceremony, 
in ſome caſes and in ſome climates, ſo hazardous, fo foreign : 
to the cuſtoms of many nations, and fo trying particularly 
to female delicacy? Whether a commiſſion to the apoſtles | 
to baptize into the name or profeſſion of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit, relates to water. It cannot 


be denied, that baptize and baptiſm are uſed figuratively. 


Luke x xli. 805 1 Pet. il. 21. Luke 111. 16, is alſo to be fo 


; 1 Dr. Gale J Reflections on Wall's Ilig. of Iniart Paptiim. | 
x See Rubinſon's Hiſt of Baptiſm, ch. v. ix. „ TY a, 
To Ez | - a 
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uſed, and relates moſt probably to the doArine of Chriſt, 


Some, I know, refer it to the deſcent of the Holy Spirit on 
the apoſtles on the day of pentecoſt; but it ſhould be ob- 

| ſerved, that John addreſſes the multitude: and here, per- 

| haps, an ingenious criticiſm of Mr. Wakefield's alſo will 
occur to the learned reader i. I am therefore far from 
thinking, that . bee has Chriſt 8 baptiſm does not re- 
late to water is haſty. I acknowledge that many fanciful | 


things have been ſaid on this ſubject. But, if water was to 


be fo conſiderable an object in the goſpel diſpenſation, How 
was it the GREAT TEACHER ſays nothing of it through the 
whole courſe of his miniſtry? Many texts produced by So- 
cinus and Barclay, need not, I confeſs, be interpreted figu- 
; ratively. As Acts xix. 3, brought by Socinus, which is 
but a heb. form of ſpeech, common alſo to claſſical writers, 
to which 1 Tim vi. 12, is parallel, and Rom. vi. 3, 4. 
Gal. iii. 27, produced by Mr. Barclay. Were L much dif- 
poſed to criticiſe Mat. XXvili. 290, yet] ſhould not admit 
the latter writer's interpretation of it. T hough I do nt 
deny, with Dr. Gill and others, that the apoſtles could 
baptize with the Holy Spirit : for they could communicate : 
miraculous powers, which is baptizing with the Holy Spi- 
rit. Socinus refers this paſſage to the doctrine into which 
the apoſtles inſtructed their diſciples *: an argument in fa- 
vour of this ſenſe might be, that the apoſtles never baptized 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, but into the name of Jeſus, continuing a practice to 
which they had been accuſtomed. before. In the parallel 
paſſage, Luke xxiv. 47, baptiſm is not mentioned, but 
repentance, and remiſſion of fins. Again: n it is not certain 4 
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that all believers were baptized in the 1 time of Chriſt; we 
have no account of the baptiſm of the apoſtles, except Paul ; 

though, as they baptized themſelves, and many of them we 
know had been the diſciples of John, it is probable they 
| had all been baptized by him". It may, however, ſeem 


ſtrange, that Paul, who conſidered himſelf the apoſtle of 
the gentiles, ſhould not conſider himſelf commiſſioned to 
baptize them; ſince baptiſm, according to ſome, related 


more immediately to gentiles n, and, according to others n, 
Was of the ſame extent with preaching the word. It can- 


not, I own, be interred, as Mr. Robinſon well obſerves, 
that Paul baptized none clſe: here becauſe he only baptized 


a few at Corinth; but if baptiſm was to be commenſurate 


with teaching, as Mr. Robinſon contends, aoreeably to the 
baptiſmal form, would it not follow, as Socinus obſerves, 
that if Paul was ſent to preach the goſpel, he was alſo ſent 5 
. to baptize; whereas he ſays, he was not ſent to baptize, but 
to preach: and, perhaps, what Mr. Toulmin ſays may be 

f thoughit to want proof, that Paul meant baptiſm was not 


the principal thing he was called to perform. In the pri- 


mitive church, too, there would at leaſt be among thoſe 
who were afterwards called audientes, many, who, either 
from conviction or other motives, were not baptized, Who 
.yet were real chriſtians, Perhaps what Mr. Toulmin ſays 
may be diſputed, that the reaſonings and exhortations i in the 
epiſtles to the Romans and Coloſſians, ſuppoſe that all to 
v. hom they were addreſſed were baptized. For, from Rom. : 
vi. 3. ſome, perhaps, may be led to think that all were not 
: baptized, Know ye not that {o many « of you as were bap- 


tized, &c. ; and Col. il. 12, may allo, Perhaps... be inter- 


4 


4 Tertullian de Bast p. 229. Op: el. Lutet, 5 
m Socinus, Wakeficlu' s Short Etiay on Bap . 
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preted by them figuratively, as the 14th verſe certainly | 
muſt be, When our Lord ſays, thus it becometh us to I 

fulfil all righteouſneſs; it may be doubted, perhaps, whe- 5 A 
ther ** baptiſm forms a part of that righteouſneſs that be © bf 
came all the men of that age; or, whether, as another ſen- 
ſible baptiſt obſerves, Chriſt himſelf ſubmitted to this rite ass 
adminiſtered by John, though not with the ſame views as 3 3 = 
others; yet as pointing out by his example, the duty of 
chriſtians in general. For our Lord only, as it ſeems to 
me, ſpeaks of his example of being baptized, as a rule of 
obligation, applicable to human conduct in general: and, 
indeed, it could not apply to chriſtians as it did to Chriſt, | 

who was not baptized into a baptiſm of repentance, or into 
his own name, but to bear teſtimony to the miſſion of _ 
John P. Irenæus obſerves of the gnoſtics, that they lay 
that Paul hath expreſely ſhewn in m any places that re- 
demption which was in Chriſt; and that it is the {ame as 
that delivered by them, with ſome variety and diſagree- 

ment. Contra Heres. Hence I infer, ſome might baptize 

' without receiving all the enoſtic hereſy, Irenæus often 
reckons among heretics, thoſe who were not fo, particu- 

: larly the ebionites l. It has been diſputed whether the ca- 1 8 EER 
ians rejected baptiſm: but Quintilla, the * quzdam de ca- 7Y 
ana hæreſi vipera;” and her followers certainly did. Ter- „ 55 
tullian ſpeaks of her as rejecting baptiſm: deſtruens baptiſ—- 

mum 7, r, auſerebat baptiſmum. After quoting this text, 
8 hy faith has made thee whole, he makes her followers 

E reply : Therefore baptiſm. is not neceſſary for whom faith po 
N is ſufficient, For Abr aham alſo pleaſed God by a ſacrament T_- 
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of no other water than chat of ich, He alſo ſtates other: 
objections, and replies to them. The eaſtern manichees, as 
Mr. Robinſon has fhewn, not only baptized, but re- 
8 baptized. Yet if any credit is to be given to Auſtin, 
the weſtern Manichees wholly rejected Water baptiſm. 
They maintain, ſays he, and he tells us he had been a ma- 
nichæan himſelf, that baptiſm in water does nobody any 
good: neither do they baptize any of the proſelytes, whom 
they delude into their ſect*, And after all the reproach. 
brought againſt this ſect, they rank among the moſt re- 
ſpectable chriſtians. Mr. Wall * gives an account from 
authentic teſtimonies, of ſeveral ſects who rejected bap- 
tiſm; ſuch as the meſſalians, the aſcrodyti, and archontici; 
and at the time of the Waldenſes, the lyoniſts, the runca- 
_ rians, the liſcidenſes, the ortlibenſes, the patorms, the or- 
dibarians, and the cathari or puritans (though one or two 
of theſe ſects did not wholly reject baptiſm, as Mr. Robin- 
ſon has ſhewn) : fo that the opinion of Socinus and Mr. 
Barclay is no ſuch novel one; though Soeinus has not 
awailed himſelt of this argument, nor of many others pro- 
duced in this poſtſcript ; and the. examples produced by 5 
. Barclay of thoſe Who rejected boptiſm, are from Alanus, 
and Pitheus, and another as low as the gth century : though 
, he juſt hints at the manichæans. 5 
| Infignificant as this pen is, it w ould not bear willal teſ- 
timony to an error on the one hand, nor on the other make 
light of what appeared A chriſtian inſtitute, for the univerſe. 
have pauſed again and again on this ſubject, and impar- 
tially weighed the probabilities on both lides. The bap- 
iſts have e very. conſiderable evidence « on they fide 
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of the queſtion. Every impartial inquirer, whether he 
takes his ſtand in the ſcriptures or antiquity, muſt, I think, 
acknowledge this, At the ſame time it appears to me, that 
the moſt eminent baptiſt and pedobaptiſt writers have not. 
- ſufficiently anſwered the difficulties which relate to the per- 
petuity of this rite. Dr. Gill (at leaſt in what I have read of 
his u), has not gone to the bottom of them. Dr. Gale has not 
touched them *; nor has the learned pedobaptiſt Mr. Wall; 
nor yet an elaborate, and on the ſubject of baptiſm, a ju- 
_ dicious writer, Mr. Boothe ). In a writer poſſeſſing ſo 
many excellencies, and who hath oppoſed ſo many errors 
: as D. Prieſtley, candour and eſteem, and even Juſtice, 
| would not over-rate a few miſtakes on baptiſm *. Indecd 
the doctor himſelf has made ingenuous conceſſions: and in- 
genuouſneſs is more reſpectable than even talents. 
With reſpect to Mr. Toul min's Eſſay, the argu ments 
in favour of the perpetuity have been ſtated ſenſibly and 
candidly ; but though many of them will be allowed to | 
have conſiderable weight, yet one who doubts the vali dity Z 
of baptiſm, will, probably, think many difficulties are not 
removed, and many objections not anſwered in this eſſay, 
As Mr. Robinſon's hiſtory is allowed to be the completeſt 
defence of the opinion of the baptiſts, and to contain much 
curious matter not formed into argument before, for adult 
baptiſm, I ſhall not quit chis ſubject wi ithout making a few 
_ remarks on it. Independent then of the evidence brought in 
favour of the main object. of his book, Mr. R. hath alſo, in 
part at leaſt, removed an objection brought againſt adult 
| baptiſm from an indelicacy 1 in the form 2 ot  alminiftration, as 


* Body of Divinity, b. „ _ 
| wb RefleQions on Wall's History of Infant Pape FOE p. 38 I, 
2 Apology for the Baptiſts, and Pedobaptiſin examined, &c. 
_* Hiſt. of the corrupt. of chriſtianity, vol. 2. Introdu ction, computed with the 
Hiſt. of the chriſtian church, vol, 1. The above rewark on Dr. P. erer be- 
longs. to another R | | 
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Piste by the baptis For 1 think he has mzde it hig, hls * 
Probable, that the primitive mode was for the adminiſtrator 
to ſtand in the water, putting his hand to the back part of 
Þ the candidate” $ head, who alſo ſtood in the water, and was 
| bowed. forward, till he was wholly immerſed *; though. 
demiſſus does not, 1 own, neceſſarily correſpond to demiſſo 
vultu, demiſſo capite, &c. for demiſſus will apply to a 
pern placed in, or let down into the water in any Way. 
| However, conſidered in its connection in Tertullian, Mr. 
Robinſon's account is, ] think, moſt probable, For if the- 
| ſupine poſture had been the mode, Tertullian ought rather 
to have ſaid reſurgitur, or attollitur. This account alſo, 
T think, correſponds moſt naturally with the ſtyle of the 
new teſtament. The circumſtance of being buried With 
Chl.” determines nothing as to the mode; for it is well 
known that the perſons, whom the apoſtle add: cfled, burnt, 
aud did not bury their dead, as we do. 
What I have hitherto ſaid all gocs on the ſuppoſition, 
that the baptiſmal form in Matthew 18. authentic. But in 
propoſing both fid; es of this quettion, J will co: iceal nothing 
that hath occurred to ine. It is far then from being ad- 
mitted by many learned men, that the baptiſmal form is_ 
authentic. Indeed, the whole goſpel of Matthew has been 
| thought by ſome learned men, in the form we. now have 
it, to be ſpurious. And a perfon of conſiderable abilities 
and un ſuſpected integrity, from conſiderations too minute 
to enter on here, has not ſcrupled to ſay, that ſome parts 
of Matthew it is impoffible to reconcile with Luke, and 
that he could produce ſuch inter nal marks of ſpuriouſneſs, 
28 it would be e to confute* and it 1 is much. to be 
Hit. of Bar 


dee a Letter to biſhop Hurd, . the e ol che arophecies of the 


new teſtament, and the niture of the grand apotacy predicted | in chem are : parti= 
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Jefired, that he would bring forward bis objections before 
the public, that they might either be admitted or confated. 
However this be, it 38 certainly too haſty, to i y, (as Mr. 
Robinſon has, ) that the authenticity « of the baptiſmal form 
0 al, lowed by all chriſtians, though this hath alſo been ſaid 
by many eminent men. For though it is admitted, that it is 
found in all the printed copics, and MISS. as well as the 
ancient verſions, yet to thoſe wito are diſpoſed to doubt its 


authenticity, the following circumſtances muſt have weight. 


I have already noted this fingular circumitance, viz. that 
the apoſtles never baptized in the name of che Father, Son, 2 
and Holy Ghoſt, and that the phraſe is no where elſe uſed 


in the new teltament. Nor! is this all, it is not once men- 


tioned | in any of the writers called apoſtolical fathers, (and 


I have examined every paſſage where baptiſm occurs) ex- 
cept in the interpolated epiltle of Ignatius to the Philadel- 
phians e; but as it does not appear in thoſe called genuine, 
and It appears again in one acknowledged by all parties to be 
ſpurious, iz. tothe Philippians ,thiscircumſtance proves more 
. it, than if it never made its appearance at all. It is 
acknowledged that it appears in lrenzus and Juſtin Marty 5 
but fo do many appendages, foreign to baptiſm, and many 
doctrines inconſiſtent with truth. It may alſo be thought 
by ſome very much to reſemble the groſs interpolation of 
the three witneſſes, and to have been made in ſubſervience 
to ſome falſe ſcheme of doctrine. 


ſtance be added that in Mark 10. the correſponding verſe, 


where baptiſm is mentioned, is not found in the moſt an- 


cient and beſt manu ſcripts, and in the other two goſpels it 
is not mentioned; it may be thought by ſome an additional 
argument, that Socinus and Mr. R. Barclay were not raſh 


Hiſt. of infant bap. p. 43. * : Sect. X. 
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in ſaying that the apoſtles baptized with water without any 
command from Chriſt, though theſe writers did not diſ- 
pute che authenticity of this text, but only gave it a figu- 
Tative meaning. A writer, indeed, quoted by Mr. Ro- 
binſon, afferts roundly enough, Petrus apoſtolus formam 
: baptiſmi a Chriſto traditam in iſtam mutabat, Ego te bap- 
tizo in nomine domini noſtri Jeſu Chriſti 4. This is mak- 
ing Peter deny his maſter four times. It may be thought, 
5 perhape, by ſome, more probable, that John baptized in 
the name of the Meſſiah, and that the apoſtles“ baptiſm 
Was nothing but a continuation of that; chis was the 
opinion of Tertullian“ 1 
As to the perpetuity of this ceremony ; the learned hiſs 
iim has certainly brought many cogent arguments in its 
favour. At the ſame time many powerful reaſons will 


preſent themſelves, incidentally, and unintentionally, yet 


ingenuouſly | intr oduced, that wear no favourable aſpect on 
baptiſm. I have referred to a few of them in the courſe 
of theſe remarks : and if arguments derived from certain 
indelicacies “, - inconveniencies, and dangers, that ſome- 
times attend infant baptiſm, are acknowledged to have 
weight, (and, as ſtated by Mr. Robinſon, they have con- 
ſiderable) ſome will alſo think, mutatis mutandis, they ex- 
tend alſo to adult baptiſm, and 1 in certain caſcs with greater 
| force. 1 
With reſpet to Tertullian 8 treatiſe on bete J can- 
not avoid making a few remarks on it, as it is frequently 
referred to on the ſubject of - baptiſm. Mr. R. fays, 
f e pleads for the baptiſm of infants « on ee 


Hit. of hap. Ps 48. „ | # * De « bap. P- 229. 
| Ff Infans in fontem fi 3 ejice fontem. 
8 dimittit 1 in hunc urinam, queſtio non eſt. 
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They aſk for baptiſm, and produce ſponſors s. And elſe- 
where he ſays, the firſt book in defence of the efficacy of 
baptiſm, and againſt the baptiſm of little ones, is directed 
both againſt Cainites in Egypt, and Quintilla of Greece. 
But I differ from this late eſteemed friend, who intimates, 
that theſe were the only objects of Tertullian's book. 
His treatiſe appears to me to comprehend the whole of the 
_ ſubject of baptiſm; and that Quintilia and the Cainites 
rejected baptiſm in toto. When Tertullian wrote this 
| treatiſe ſhe belonged to that party, Negabat omnino bap- 
tiſmum, antequam ad Montani partes accederit, nam Mon- 
tano addicta illum ut Montani admiſit b. When there- 7 
fore he ſpeaks of her as deſtruens baptiſmum, it relates, I 8 
think, not to the efficacy of baptiſm, but to the water 
itſelf, as he ſpeaks afterwards of thoſe, qui adimunt etiam 
| Johannis baptiſinum ut deſtruant aque ſacramentum i. I 
acknowledge the part produced 1 in the hiſtory of baptiſm is 
againſt the baptiſm of minors, but then It is but a part of 
te treatiſe, and a ſmall part too. Supereſt, fays he, ad 


concludendam materiolam de obſervatione etiam dandi & 


accipiendi baptiſmum commonefacere; and under this 
diviſion falls that part, which Mr. Robinfon quotes. The 
other parts are taken vp in eſtabliſhing. the obligation of 
water baptiſm, the baptiſm of NErEtics, and remarks {ubſe- 
quent to baptiſm, 
J the rather make theſe 3 on  Fertallian becauſe 
I chink it highly probable, that the numbers who wholly 
rejected baptiſm at this time were not inconliderable. For 

he labours the queſtion relative to baptiſm with great care; 
and meets moſt of the objections ſince brought by Socinus 


* Ibid. e. 21. Not. Le pr. 
De bap. p. 229. opera. . 
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and y and * : expreſely ſays of Quintll pleroſgue 


rapuit. 


As for the argument taken for the pe epetaity of baptiſm 
: "Bbq our Lord's conduct after his reſurrection, when he 
appeared to 500 brethren at once, inſtructing them into 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God; of which | 
the hiſtorian tells us baptiſm was one; this may fairly be 
_ queſtioned. There is, at leaſt, no account of this; for to 
ſay, that baptiſm was one of thoſe things, is the point 


_to be proved. _ 

With reſpect to the difficulty of accounting for the uni- 
verſality of baptiſm, it may, perhaps, be thought by ſome, 
this fact alſo remains to be proved, or how extenſive ſoev er 


it may be thought, they might, perhaps, ſtill urge that 
the firſt teachers of chriſtianity were jews, and that not 
only were the churches full of judaizing teachers, but that 
even the pureſt of them were not wholly diveſted of jewiſh. 


manners, and jewiſh prejudices. 


As to the queſtions, What is there 1 in the ;noliuatve ordi- : 
nance of baptiſm, that ſhould tempt a wiſe and good man 
to lay it aſide? What line of ſeparation do you make be- 
| tween the world and church? Why take away the power- 
ful motives to holineſs, which are taken from a voluntary 

putting on Chriſt by baptiſm!? Though: ach: of theſe 

cConſiderations be allowed to have weight, and to- avs > 
of great importance in the eyes of many upright and con- 
ſcientious men, yet, perhaps, ſome will reply, all cere- ; 
monies are in themſelves inoffenſive, though liable to 
| abuſe, but that from their inoffenſiveneſs we may not rea- 
bon to their obligation; that no ſect has drawn a ſtricter 
line of ſeparation from the world, than that which has 


* Hill of bap. p. 10. id. p. 48. 
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wholly rejected bapeila; and that further, the great 5 
teacher was in habits of intimacy with jews and gentiles, 
eating and drinking with publicans and ſinners, or hea- 
thens; that he copies Chriſt beſt who imitates his ekam- 

ple, and that the pleaſure of profeſſion i is connected with 
an abhorrence of immorality : that thoſe who have wholly _ 
rejected baptiſm have yet retained very powerful motives to 


holineſs, and have afforded the pureſt examples of domeſtic 


virtue, of public mercy, of univerſal benevolence, and 


even of church fellowſhip. 


Having propoſed to myſelf to Nate both des of the . 
tion, relative to baptiſm, and having previouſly ſpoken 
in high terms of the expectation to be formed of Mr. 
Robinſon s hiſtory; juſtice to the ſubject ſeemed to re- 


| quire, that I ſhould attend to the force of his argument on 


te fide of the perpetuity of this ceremony. Theſe re- 
marks take nothing from the general excellencies of that ö 
performance, which, to thoſe who examine it, will be 
found to contain many curious reſearches into antiquity, | 
ingenious illuſtrations of ſcripture, many articles in a high 
; degree entertaining, and the nobleſt principles of modera- 
cow and liberty, and to be no ordinary production. And 
this tribute of reſpect 1 pay to the abilities of Mr. Robin- 
ſon, not from the partiality of friendſhip, but as juſtiy due 
to the labours of a truly ingenious and lear ned man. But : 
as to the queſtion relative to the perpetuity of baptiſm, I ſay 
with Socinus, He that baptizeth children, to the Lord he 
baptizeth them, and giveth God thanks; he that baptizeth 
adults, to the Lord he baptizeth them, and giveth God 
thanks; he that from conſcience refuſeth to be baptized, 


to the Lord he refuſeth, and gir eth God thanks * 985 


De bap. c. XV It, 


Before 
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Before 1 dels this Poltſeript 1 will juſt obſerve, that as 


| I have read the new teſtament on the ſubject of baptiſm, 
without any regard to a favourite author or a favourite 


| ſyſtem, fo have I read in different periods of my life, the 


various baptiſt writers, whom I have referred to with the 


_ utmoſt candour and impartiality. Jo avoid miſleading 


the reader, I alſo juſt obſerve, that in enumerating the 


writings of the baptiſts, Socinus and Wakefield are not to 


be put into the account. Mr. Wakefield hath it in con- 


templation to write on the other ſide of the queſtion 


ſhortly. Mr. Robinſon, in his hiſtory, ſpeaks of Socinus 


nds a baptiſt. This, however, he was not. It was his be- 


lief, indeed, that infant baptiſm had no foundation in the 
new teſtament; that adult baptiſm alone was practiſed in 
= the firſt ages, but that there was no propriety in baptizing 
any one, except converts from another religion, though 8 
there was no command to baptize with water at all r. 
This too I take to have been the ſentiment of Sir Iſaac 
- Newton; of whom 1 have elſewhere ſpoken on the autho- d 


5 rity of Whiſton as a baptiſen, 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS o THE LORD) $ SUPPER, 


Wir 18 to he perpetuity of this Fg that Mat- 
| : thew; Mark, and Luke, in their accounts of the paſſover, ; 
are very circumſtantial, is certain. LI admit with Mr. Bar- 


clay, that ſuch expreſſions of our Lord's, as, The Father 


giveth the true bread from heaven; T am the bread. from 
at 5 1 ay the” living bread which came down from 


n > This. 


Heaven; 
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KG” My fleſh i is meat indeed. _ my blood: 18 Urine 


indeed, have no reference whatever to this rite, (Apol. 


Prop. xiii.) but are applied, tiguratively, to his doctrine; 
and, the expreſſion, This is my body, has alſo ſomething 
| figurative! in it, yet the rite itſelf is actual and external. 1 


think it alſo inconteftable, that the firſt chriſtians com- 


_ memorated the death of Chriſt, and J think it equally cer- 7 


"tains. that the bread, and the cup (1 Cor. x. 16.) do not 
relate to ſpiritual food and wine, as Mr. Barclay under- 
ſtands them, but to outward elen nents, by which the firſt 


chriſtians commemorated the death of Chriſt, and by which 


they profeſſed themſelves © one body and one bread,” 


Nor could the Apoſtle, by the Lord's coming, underſtand 
ms inward e and appearance. 5 Apol. p. 4275 


- 8th edit. 


"It may be further obſerved when « our Lord 2 This TS 
. do in remembrance of me (eig xn e errno) 3 ; and Paul, 


Ye do ſhew forth the Lord s death, the only object in 


contemplation was the death of Chriſt. Theſe expreſſions 


allude to the jewiſh ſacrifices, i in which there was a remem- 
brance made of ſins every year, Heb. x. 3. The word 


alalarnois (remembrance) only occurs in the evangeliſt's 


account of the paſchal ſupper, ( Luke xxii. 19.) in Paul's 
account of the ſame ſolemnity, and } in the pallage of the 
E piſt. to the Hebrews, already quoted. All that can be ; 
ſaid, then, on this ſubject, is contained in this paſſage of 5 
| Luke; Ih 18 my body, the true ſacrifice, which was 
given for you; this do in remembrance of me: and in 
what the Apoſtle ſays, As oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
” this cup, ye do ſhew (! ſome read it, ſhew, which ſenſe te 
word will bear) the Lord's death, till he come. See Soci- 


| nus de Coena Dem. 


Bur though lome of Mr. Barclay $ explanations of ſcrip- 


Be 


—— — — 


as | APPENDIX. 


ture cannot be admitted, the perpetuity of the Lord's 
Supper is ſtill liable to ſome objections. It is a lament- 
able truth, though I confeſs no argument, that there have 
been more animoſities and heats about this one particular, 
and more bloodſhed and contention, than about any other.“ 
Barclay's Apol. p. 4 50. For chriſtianity itſelf hath been 


perverted to the purpoſes of prieſteraft and ſuperſtition, of 


. miniſterial pride, and a moſt unrighteous oppreſſion. But, 


it may ſtill be aſked, whether it be agrecable to the genius 
of chriſtianity, to introduce a new rite, as ſome fay, the 


euchariſt is? If it be ſaid the euchariſt is no new rite, but 


cConſecrated to a new purpoſe, it may be aſked, whether it 
18 probable, that a local peculiarity would have been en- 
nailed and perpetuated on an univerſal religion? Beſides, 
it cannot, I think, be fairly denied, that the breaking of 
| bread, fo often mentioned in the new teſtament, was ex 
preſſive of an ordinary repaſt : compare our Lord s mira- 
cles, recorded in Matt. xiv. xXx.—1 5. Luke ix. John vi. 
here he breaks bread with his di :ſciples after his reſurrec- 
tion. Acts! TR 42. where the diſciples are deſcribed as hav- 
8 ing all things in common, &c. This is alſo clear, from . 
what is ſaid of the diſciples coming together at Troas to 
break bread. Acts xx. where it is clear, as Mr. Barclay 
> juſtly obſerves, it was a ſupper ; the 11th verſe places | 
1 think, beyond diſpute : When he, therefore, was come 
” up again, and had broken bread, and eaten, and talked a 
long while, even till break of day, fo he departed. Acts 
- xxvii. 35. And when he had thus ſpoken, he took bread, = 
and gave thanks to God (as our Lord at the paſſover) in 
the preſence of. them all; and when he had broken it, he 
began to eat; then they were all of good cheer, and took 
refreſhment, or nouriſhment, vors. And when they had 
5 EATEN ENOUGH they ligh tened the ſhip, cc. 
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Bst, if the coming of Chriſt, ſo frequently mentioned f 
in the goſpel (compare Matt. Xvi.—Xxvil. Matt. xiv. 
: Mark xiii, Luke xxi. John xxi. 22 , 23), relate to the de- 
Rruction of Jer uſalem, which is the judgement of ſome 5 
very judicious commentators, and critics o: and if various 
parts of tlie epiſtles relate to the {ame event, 2 Theſſ. ä 
1. 8. James v. 8, 9.—2 Pet. i. 16, &c. it may appear to 
tome, that tlie perpetuity of the Lord's ſupper, ſo far as 
relates to its abſolute obligation, may be affected by it. 
Putting Chriſt to death, was the laſt ſtage of national de- 
- pravity, by which the jews filled up the meaſure of their 
wickedneſs, and haſtened the deſtruction of their city and 
temple; a deſtruction more complete, than all the annals 
of: human miſery can ſhew, or ever will. Our Lord, 
- therefore, it has been faid, foretold its de. radon in the 
ſtrong figurative language of the ancient prophets ; com- 
-pare-1f; x01, 10. Ez. Win, 7. Joel! 1. with Matt. xxiv. 


And chriſtians were in poſſeſſion of the figns, which were 


MW precede this deſtruction, lo as to eſcape the ruin, which 
involved their unhappy countrvmen. It is, chen, natural to 


ſuppole, that this event would make part of their private 


con nverſatio n, and be fi reque nuly a alluded 0 in the epiſtles to 
the church 188 And. if the coming of the 20{peis relates 
| whol!: to he © eſtructic 3 of Jerutal em ?, the expreſſion in 


the Corinthians may lo too. Nor need we wonder that 


the v riters of the epiſtles thould weak in tach cautious lan- 
guage, (well enough underitocd by 5 for by 


: ſpeaking out they miglit have enboſed themſelves, © n nore, 


— 


to the reſentment of the pertecutin: 


o Pearce, Mad . Haru TE da, Kc. 


P nen 2 nd Dr. Ny 3+ 6 PRELSH n! fu Pp! of the TS.) a Eby re colnings of Chriſt SEP 


SD 5 See further, all 


* oe 


Attempt 


40 eee *. 


5 Attempt t. to illustrate various important paſſages i in the new 
teſtament, by N. Nifbett, M. A. 


If it be aſked, what relation the deſtruction of Jernfalem 1 


had: to the chriſtians at Corinth ? It may be replied, ex- 


. actly! the ſame, as it had to thoſe of Theſſalonica; for if it 


be ſufficient to ſay, that the j jews had a ſynagogue at Theſ- 


580 {alonica; and though they were diſtant from Jeruſalem, yet 
_ that by going there at the great feſtival they would be in- 


volved in the miſery of their countrymen, and the chriſ- 


tians be delivered from their perſecutions : all this will 


5 apply exactly to the Corinthians: the jews had a ſyna- 


0 gogue alſo at Corinth, Acts xviii. and were alſo ſore perfe- 


ciutors of the chriſtians. Paul's expreſſion, therefore, of 


ſhewing forth the Lord's death till he come, may have, on 8 


„ ele principles, a local reference. He ſays, indeed, 1 Cor. i. 
I, with all, that in Every place are called by the name 


of Jeſus Chriſt; but the epiſtle is addreſſed to the church 7 

at Corinth, a city of Achaia; every where, therefore, only 

means, every where in the regions of Achaia, e as biſhop 
Pearce hath juſtly remarked, in „ 


There! iS another interpretation of the coming of Chriſt, e 


adopted by a very learned writer, who | is alſo not ſingular 
in his opinion. See a Sermon on the predictions of the 
apoſtles concerning the end of the world, preached. by 
Dr. Edwards, at St. Mary's Church, Cambridge. Ac- 


5 cording to him, the phraſe ſtood for the end of the world, 


which he ſuppoſes the apoſtle imagined would take place- OE 
in that age, with the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and that 


| though they were right i in their expectation of the Te: 
ey ent, they were miſtaken as to the former. 0 
What the apoſtle fays, 1 Cor. xi. 23, has been N 
by ſome to eſt abliſh the divine authority of tis rite: For 
1 received : 
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1 received of the Loud, that which als I delivered unto 
you: though J do not think it neceſſary to admit, that the 


apoſtle meant, he received this account from an extracrdi a. 
nary illumination; he might have had the account from 
others; a8 he elſewhere ſays, I received that which I deli- 
vered to you, 1 Cor. xv. 3. which does not ſeem to relate 
to any ſupernatural information. As to the expreſſion, from 


the Lord, even admitting he never uſes it but when a divine 


interference is implied, as in 1 Cor. xi. 31, 32. If we judge 
or condemn ourſelves—and then alluding to a former re- 
mark, he ſays; but being judged or condemned of the 
Lord: for in our tranſlation the laſt clauſe is wrongly 
ſtopped, and wrongly tranſlated: yet to fay the moſt, the 


apoſtle's account is but a ſimple relation of what happened 


. at the time. If, however, it be admitted that this diſtinct | 
part of the goſpe el hiſtory, as well as the goſpel itſelf, and 
his commiſſion to teach it, was received by divine illumi- 

nation by Paul, agrecably to Gal. i. 11, 12, 13, ſtill he is f 

only giving an account of What happened at a particular 

| time, and it may {till be doubted whether any thing he 


there lays amounts to a poſitive precept ; or that if he even 
 COnceiv ed the rite ob; 1 whethe 5 conceptions 
were not too haſty, rather agreeable to the bs views 


. of a man, juſt emerging trom Ju da; um, than of one leay- 5 


ing firſt principles, and going ON to perfections. 


The treatiſes of tlioſe writers, who have written moſt 


 profeſſedly ON the Lord's ſupper (Bp. Hoadley, Dr. Tav- 


lor, and Dr. Bell), I have not now at hand, but 1 have 


9 read them; . and, it 1 recoll: eck, {ome of theſe objections F TO 


they have not 2 ttended to, and ſome of their arguments, 


ws probably, 1 have not taken in here. Mr. Glaſſe of Scotland, 


7 


has written clabor-tely on this ſubje A: but though 2 man 
ef conſiderable abilities, he! has treated it fancifully. See his 
5 ESE nn SEGAL Sow 
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: treatiſe on the Loi 8 3 And with him the kiſs of 
charity, and waſhing the ſaints' feet, reſt on the ſams = 


authority, and have equal obligation with the euchariſt. 


But if the coming of Chriſt be interpreted in connec- 


tion with the ſcheme propoſed by Anglo Scotus in the 
5 Theological Repoſitory 4, every thing here objected will 
paſs for nothing. For, I confeſs, if that writer r can eſta- 
bliſh his ſyſtem, an unanſwerable argument will be formed 
in favour of the perpetuity of the euchariſt, ſo far as an 


apoſtle s opinion may be received as divine authority *. 
I ſhould have obſerved, in another place, that the home 


' propoſed by Anglo Scotus in the Theological repoſitory 
ſuppoſes, that there were two queſtions put by the diſciples 
to our Lord: When ſhall theſe things be? And what ſhall 

be the ſign of thy cominc? According to him, therefore, 

the coming of Chriſt always means the glorious appear- 
ance of Chriſt to reign on this earth. Dr. Taylor, in his 

c paraphraſe on the Romans, ſuppoſes, chat day, the end of 

all things, the appearance, and the coming of Chriſt, &c. 

ſo frequently mentioned in the epiſtles, coincide with a 

: perſon's. death, and with him Mr. Wakefield agrees, (on 
Matt, xxiv.) though he does not admit, that two queſtions | 
| were put to our Lord. The latter writer ſuppoſes, that 
from ſpeaking of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, our Lord : 
bo paſſes (from ver. 41.) to that more general cvent, that was 

to take place among mankind. That many of the paſſages, 

at leaſt, produced by Dr. Tay lor, relate to death, is, I think, 

: unqueſtionable. For, it ſhould be obferv ed, that chriſtians 

, are never r_exhorted to prepare for DEATH—Either of theſe . 


1 1 Theol. . vol. 5 55 r Nr. Palmer of Dundee. | 


= Þ Tours TOUTE big T Ee49y a⁰νẽEs, 40 this in re :membrance of me, is not in 


| the Cam. MS. Q7 ; the Lat. MSS; thous] 80 it 1s + quoted by Ju in „art, yr, (bel. 2. 9 5 
l from Luke. | 


ſchemes 
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5 Themes afords a preſumption in favour of hs Euchariſt, 
And not to inſiſt that Chriſt abſolutely appointed it, in 
ſome ſocieties, no proviſion can have more benevolent 
tendencies. Nor do I think it neceſſary to be convinced 
of its abſolute obligation to receive it, in remembrance of 
| Chriſt, and in token of union with a chriſtian ſociety. 
| Eating and drinking together, both among the ancient 
jews and gentiles, was not only a ſymbol of making a co- 
venant with their deities, but of friendſhip among men. 
Whether Chriſt has made it abſolutely e I leave | 
8 others to > decide. 
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PART OF A LETTER 


| ROBERT HALL, 4. M. 


MINISTER Or THE DISSENTING coN GREGATION MEETING 
IN ST, ANDREW'S PARISH, CAMBRIDGE, | 


And read to the Society. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


8 it in contemplation | to leave this part of the 
world ſhortly, moſt probably never to return, at leaſt for 


a continuance, I think it incumbent on me to thank you 


N for many civilities ſhewn me, and to take an affectionate 

5 and reſpectful leave of you. Conſidering too I ſtand at 

| preſent a member of this fociety, though for ſeveral years 
paſt I have not regularly filled up my place, I wiſh to leave 
- behind me the following declaration. 

Without detaining you then with a ; needleſs RO: I 
tion, J mean to acquaint you, that I no longer conſider 
myſelf a member, and ſhall be obliged to the gentleman, 

who keeps the church book, to take my name out of it. 

Fou will not, howeve er, I flatter myſelf, be aka in form- 
5 ing your opinions on the motives of my conduct. 

I. I am influenc* 4 by no Fuer en the members 

ö of this ſociety. 1 came to you ti 2 diſapprobation of 

our religious cſtabliſhment. and I ound an) along you, 


VV t 1072 


, 
1 
3 


8 


n 


whoſe views of it were congenial with my own : men too 


whole friendſhip I never had reaſon to queſtion; to whom 


I foon became attached by conſiderations of gratitude ; and 
towards whom, as poſſeſſed of inquiring minds, and lam 
perſuaded, of upright intentions, as lovers of liberty and 

of the word of God, I could feel no ſubſequent diſlike; 
but ſtill retain the moſt ſincere eſteem; and with whom, 


if I donot in future life retain the moſt cordial en : 


it ſhall he owing to no defect in me. 


II. Nor am I influenced by any prejudice nk your : 


miniſter. It is true, I did not, at any time, give my voice 
to his appointment, and I have only attended his preaching 
occaſionally. My conduct did not proceed from caprice, 


but was directed by reaſons ; by none, however, which . 


imply any opinion of your miniſter either with reſpect to his 
5 abilities, or his 1 integrity, but what i 18 honourable, and whom, 7 
0 future life, I hope e ever to find reaſon to | eſteem and 5 
1 reſpect. BY . . 


. have, it it 18 tri ue, preached occaſionally, : and in your 


pulpit, and perſons unacquainted with me, may think 1 
with to retire from the ſociety, as having no opportunity 
to preach. But the truth is, I have been for ſome years 
paſt ſo engaged, as to have had no leiſure to preach, no 


inclination: happy to ſee this department occupied by per- 


ſons better qualified for it by their ſtudies and habits; 
happy alſo in the purſuit of ſubjeRs x more agreeable to my 
own inclinations. 
. Nor, finally, have 1 been ee on to take che 
1 b n ſtep through the perſuaſion of others. Indeed my 
reſolution was famed. and my declaration drawn up, with- 
out the advice, and even without the knowledge of a ſingle : 
perſon; nor from an expeQation of finding perſons with 
TIE whom J hope to be more affectionately united, than I have 
been with you ; nor, | ſpeak in the fear of God; from any 


2 2 „„ Worlcl 
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worldy conſideration det. Though ſhall occaſionally 


unite in worſhip with religious ſocieties, yet I am not furs 


1 ſhall henceforth be directly connected with any. As to 
my future connections, though I am not inſenſible to the 
ſympathies, that unite human beings, and diſpoſe men of 
kindred minds to mutual attentions, yet the GREAT BE ING | 
has ſo formed me, as to put me under the neceſſity of ſoek 


ing independence, and I will truſt to nothing but my own 


_ exertions, and the divine bleſſing, for my future ſupport. 
I mean to go to London, but how to be employ ed, any 


further than in overlooking the ben of my book, ; 


ö now, not. 


The world ! 18 all bel me "es to chooſe. 
Mz * place of reſt, and eee my guide, 


In 3 in the Dor of refleQion, 1 can Tay, | in- 
fluenced by no motive, but what is juſt and honourable. i 
Two reaſons there are, which operate with me very mow er- | 
fully. I will, in few words, lay them before you. 


9 5 The firſt is of a religious nature. It is my opinion, 


and has long been, that Teſus Chriſt is not the proper 
Object of divine worſhip; that Jehovah alone 1 is. I do not 
hold it neceſſary to go into the ſubject 1 in the way of argu- 
ment. It is well known, that many of Dr. Watts's 
1 hymns, repeatedly ſung 1 in this place, aſcribe divine ho- 
nours to Chriſt. I judge no man. Many, I am aware, 


believe Jeſus Chriſt to be God, and in worſhipping him, 


they follow the natural order of their faith. Some unita- 
N rians have alſo thought, Socinus himſelf did, that divine 

worſhip ſhould be paid to Jeſus Chriſt; and ſome may be 

preſent at the ſinging of hymns, in which they do not 
chooſe to join. But as theſe hymns now appear to me h 

(and J ſpeak only for myſelf) to militate in a high degree 

_ againſt the object of divine worſhip, to be prejudicial o 


tr ue 


„„ 
true chriſtianity, and to ſpread falſe views of the goſpel 
before the riſing generation; I cannot reconcile myſelf to 
even the appearance of giving countenance to them. And 
even Dr. Watts himſelf did at length diſapprove them, and 
if it had not been from prudential conſiderations, would 
i probably have altered them. Indeed I ſee nothing to ad- | 
mire in the whole exerciſe of public ſinging, though, as 
in itſelf harmleſs, and, like all the other forms of religion, 
diſcretional, 1 do not condemn. This, however, is no- f 
thing to the preſent buſineſs. Yet aſſuredly 1 cannot ap- 
prove paying divine honours to Chriſt, whom I believe 
only to be a man, though appointed by God to be the Sa- 
viour of the world. My objections, therefore, do not lie 
| againſt the preaching ; 1 could not only with patience, but 
even with pleaſure, hear any gentleman of candour deliver 
_ ſentiments different from ny Own, but againdt the Wann 
of this place. 
II. My ſecond reaſon was of a political n nature: but, o on 
| reconſidering the ſubject, it now appears to me, chat poli- 
yical confiderations are no proper reaſons of ſeparation from 8 
a religious ſociety : beſides, that among diflenters are found 
not only men of different judgments in religion, but of 
oppoſite perſuaſions in politics: ſentiments congenial with 
my own, are, indeed, now making rapid progreſs through 1 
the nation, and are peculiar to no religious party: many 
who have long felt the engliſh government corrupt and 
oppreſſive, begin to ſee the ſource from whence thoſe 
Y evils ariſe *, Among diſſenters [ know many, who rank 
| : a 'P am informed that a vote of a. member of parliament, uniformly Ms 
to the will of the miniſter, may command 5ocl. a year. For this the member 
tigns his name, and the paper is burnt at the end of the ſeſſion. Thi; was 
mentioned by fir G. Saville in the houſe of commons, and was never confuted. 


Some manœuverings of the treaſury were detected at a late tiial. See the trial of. - 


W. Roſe, Eſq. and fore en and well written remarks on ir, entitled, Core 
e — x 


SES: 3 57 Ra among 


(48) 


among the firſt ornaments of this country, the true e friends 8 
of civil and religious liberty: while at the ſame time I have 


ſome letters now lying before me, written too by diſſen- _ 


ters, which inform me there are not wanting, even among 
| themſelves, men who are enemies to both : and in contraſt 
with theſe I have the declaration of a noble peer, that cer- 
tain political reſormers do not go far enough, and the infor- 
mation of an amiable and learned friend! in the vicinity af: 
Cambridge *, *, that a certain popular work is much read and 
admired by the ſtudents of Cambridge. The names and 
characters of ſome of the principal perſons, who form the 4 
ſociety of the friends of the people, meeting at the Free 
Maſons Tavern, have been circulated through the king- 
dom, and are well known to belong to no particular party. _ 
I can alſo aſſert the ſame of the os political ſocieties now 1 
formed i in London, having had my particular reaſons for 
getting accurate information on this ſubject from ſeve: ral 


of their chairmen. Our penſioned fyoophants cannot m7 | 
« theſe are mere cabals of diſſenters.” 


I hall therefore omit publiſhing ſeveral things a 
: in 2 my original letter. It 18 ſufficient for me that they are 


* See two ſenſible pamphlets, one entitled, W on a fermon lately pubs | 
5 liſhed by the Rev. John Clayton, in three Letters to a friend, by a Proteſtant 
Diſſenter: the other, Chriſtianity conſiſtent with a love of freedom, being an 
_ anſwer to the ſame ſermon, by R. Hall, A. M. Prefixed to the former of theſe 2 
pamphlets, is the following quotation from Mrs, Macaulay's reign of Charles I. 
% That the people might learn to kiſs the rod of power with devotion, and be- Z 

coming ſlaves by principle, reverence the yoke; prieſts were inſtructed to teach 
| : ſpeculative deſpotiſm, and graft on religious affections ſyſtems of civil tyranny.” _ 
Nobody can ſuſpect me of jlliberal ſentiments towards the diſſenters at large, but . 

5 juſtice requires me to do homage to truth : prieſts are not confined to eſtabliſh- | 
_ ments.—While I admit the great good ſenſe which is conſpicuous in the laſt 2 
pamphlet, and expreſs my eſteem for the author, I beg leave to ſubmit to his « con» , | 

hon, p- 397, 398, 399, of this Inquiry. | Tx 

Mr. Hammond, (late fellow of Queen's,) of Fenfianton, whoſe zeal in main- | 

35 "ng the PIR 6 of 1 and AUS 6 entitle him to Hoot bes. 


known = 


e 


| known t to the ends to whom they were Aire el, and : 
they will be received by them, I hope, as a \ prove of my w 
upright intentions, and ſincere friendſhip. = 
However, the open language I mean to uſe, and ihe : 


decided conduct I mean to purſue through life, ſtill incline BY 


me to abide by the purpoſes alluded to in that letter; and 5 
putting my thoughts now on paper, I conſider myſelf con- 


nected with no Party, and no party is reſponſible for me. 


8 hear ? 


While I write, a circumſtance * turning up, which 
5 gives energy to my reſolution. 


/ Juſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum | 

Now e civium ardor PRAVA J UBENTIUM,. ; 
Non vultus inftantis tyranni | = 
Mente quatit ſolida. 


When a NATION * ſighs, fall not the Goo of XATIONS | 


As 1 am ied my | friends, to "Gi: my opinion of | 
the motives of your conduct as a ſociety of chriſtians, by 
that love, which hopeth all things ; ; fol perſuade myſelf, 
| from that confidence which J have in your friendſhip, that 
vou w ill eſtimate my conduct by the ſame rule, and impute . 
| no motive to 0 me, which 1 do not avow. Farewell. 


"Ts ROBERT HALL, A. M. Cnet. 


Dean sin, 


Vo” will oblige n me e by reading the above 3 at the next 
- church meeting. 1 remain, 


sis. 
Four affectionate friend, 


and obedient humble errant, 


CAMBRIDGE, Dec, 1791, | . . 5 — 6. DyER. 
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StvzxAL friends, k having re repeatedly expreſſed 2. deſire of ſecing 2 l of 


Poems which I have by me, I take this opportunity of acquainting them, that 2 
ſmall volume will be publiſhed 1 in a ſhort time by Mr. Johnſon, St. Paul's Church | 


Yard. . I beg pardon for an apparent inattention to the requeſts, which my friends 


did me the honour. to make; ; but after repeated attempts, I found the attention 
- requiſite to correct poetry inconſiſtent with that courſe of reflection neceſſary for 
finiſhing the preſent work. If theſe poems meet with acceptance, I have it in 
contemplation to print a larger collection at a future period, having ſeveral by me 
in the ſame ſtrain. As nearly as 1 can gueſs, they vs ill make two (mall volumes. 


| They will be accompanied with two diſſertations; one containing remarks on ſome 


of the pr incipal greek and roman poets, particularly with a view to mew the effect 


of their mythology on their. poetry: the other, remarks on our principal engliſh - 
1 poets, in order to ſhew how far they have been ſucceſsful in imitating the ancients, 
JI alſo beg leave to acquaint my friends, that I have another work in contem- 
. plation, (for which I have confider able materials by me) and for my competency ; 
to which. they will judge from the preſent work. My aim will be in this, to 
imitate, as nearly as can be, the plan of the ſpectator, though the work will have 
4 po elitical tendency. In the courſe of it, the characters of ſome of our principal 
Political writers will be given from the time of Q. Elizabeth to the beginning of the 
- preſent century: Sir Henry Spelman, Sidney, Harrington, Hobbes, Milton, 
Pen, and Locke; thoſe whom a modern writer * calls the reformers of England; 


and ſome modern writers of a character, foruew hat different from them. As m 7 


aim will be to produce as original a work as I can, the paſſages which I thall in- 


fert from theſe writers will ſeldom be in a way of long and formal quotations, but 


ſmhort and beautiful pailages, with ſome remarks on the times in which the authors 

lived, as throwing light on their characters. To give, however, an air of variety to 
this work, claſſical ſubjects will be occaſionally introduced, and one paper, in ſeven, 
in imitation of the Spectator, will be of a ſerious and religious nature, though 
| never theological. Points of religious difference will never be introduced in theſe 
volumes. As a work of this extent (and it will be entirely my own production) : 

2 cannot be purſued without uniform attention, and, as I know by experience, that : . 
: the education of youth, and the public instruction of men, are not ſuited to my l 

; talents, J leave it to the conſideration of my friends, how far they may think 
proper to encourage it. J do not mean that this work ſhall exceed three ſmall 

volumes; and shall not publiſh any part, till 1 have finiſhed one: which I intend 

to print as 2 monthly pamphlet, containing four numbers for each week. Theſe 5 

: works, 1 approtend, will not be completed? in less than three years. | 


. Nr. an; in his Defence & Dr. Frice, and 10 reformers of Ene 


